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PREFACE. 


T has been my object in these Lectures to give the sub- 
stance of accepted knowledge pertaining to the leading 
events and characters of history; and in treating such a 
variety of subjects, extending over a period of more than 
three thousand years, each of which might fill a volume, 
I have sought to present what is true rather than what is 
new. 

Although these sixty Lectures have been delivered, in 
some form, during the last forty years, in most of the cities 
and in many of the literary institutions of this country, I 
have carefully revised them within the last two years, in 
order to avail myself of the latest light shed on the topics 
and times of which they treat. 

I have not aimed to be exhaustive, or to give minute 
criticism on comparatively unimportant points; but the 
passions and interests which have agitated nations, the 
ideas which great men have declared, and the institutions 
which have grown out of them, have not, I trust, been 


uncandidly described, nor deductions from them illogically 


made. 


Vili PREFACE. 


Inasmuch as the interest in the development of those 
great ideas and movements which we call Civilization centres 
in no slight degree in the men who were identified with 
them, I have endeavored to give a faithful picture of their 
lives in connection with the eras and institutions which they 
represent, whether they were philosophers, ecclesiastics, or 
men of action. 

And that we may not lose sight of the precious boons 
which illustrious benefactors have been instrumental in 
bestowing upon mankind, it has been my chief object to 
present their services, whatever may have been their de- 
fects; since it is for services that most great men are 
ultimately judged, especially kings and rulers. ‘These ser- 
vices, certainly, constitute the gist of history, and it is these 


which I have aspired to show. 


JOHN LORD. 
StTamrorpD, Conn., October, 1888, 
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CYRUS THE GREAT. 


ASIATIC SUPREMACY. 


NE of the most prominent and romantic charac- 

ters in the history of the Oriental world, before 

its conquest by Alexander of Macedon, is (Cyrus the 
Great ;\not as a sage or prophet, not as the founder of 
new religious systems, not even as a law-giver, but as 
(the founder and organizer of the greatest empire the 
world has seen, next to that of the Romans.) The ter- 
ritory over which Cyrus bore rule extended nearly 
three thousand miles from east to west, and fifteen 
hundred miles from north to south, embracing the 
principal nations known to antiquity, so that he was 
really a king of kings. He was practically the last of 
the great Asiatic emperors, absorbing in his dominions 
those acquired by the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and 
the Lydians. He was also the first who brought Asia 


into intimate contact with Europe and its influences, 


28 CYRUS THE GREAT. 


and thus may be regarded as the link between the old 
Oriental world and the Greek civilization. 

It is to be regretted that so little is really known 
of the Persian hero, both in the matter of events 
and also of exact dates, since chronologists differ, and 
can only approximate to the truth in their calcula- 
tions. In this lecture, which is in some respects an 
introduction to those that will follow on the heroes 
and sages of Greek, Roman, and Christian antiquity, 
it is of more importance to present Oriental coun- 
tries and institutions than any particular character, 
interesting as he may be,—especially since as to bi- 
ography one is obliged to sift historical facts from 
a great mass of fables and speculations. 

Neither Herodotus, Xenophon, nor Ctesias satisfy us 
as to the real life and character of Cyrus. This re- 
nowned name represents, however, the Persian power, 

(the last of the great monarchies that ruled the Ori- 
ental world until its conquest by the Greeks. Persia 
came suddenly into prominence in the middle of the 
seventh century before Christ. Prior to this time it 
was comparatively unknown and unimportant, and was 
one of the dependent provinces of Media, whose re- 
ligion, language, and customs were not very dissimi- 
lar to its own. 

Persia was a small rocky, hilly, arid country about 


three hundred miles long by two hundred and fifty 
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wide, situated south of Media, having the Persian Gulf 
as its southern boundary, the Zagros Mountains on 
the west separating it from Babylonia, and a great 
and almost impassable desert on the east, so that it 
was easily defended. Its population was composed of 
hardy, warlike, and religious people, condemned to 
poverty and incessant toil by the difficulty of getting 
a living on sterile and unproductive hills, except in a 
few favored localities. The climate was warm in sum- 
mer and cold in winter, but on the whole more tem- 
perate than might be supposed from a region situated 
so near the tropics,— between the twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth degrees of latitude. It was an elevated 
country, more than three thousand feet above the sea, 
and was favorable to the cultivation of the fruits and 
flowers that have ever been most prized, those cereals 
which constitute the ordinary food of man growing in 
abundance if sufficient labor were spent on their culti- 
vation, reminding us of Switzerland and New England. 
But vigilance and incessant toil were necessary, such 
as are only found among a hardy and courageous peas- 
antry, turning easily from agricultural labors to the 
fatigues and dangers of war. The real wealth of the 
country was in the flocks and herds that browsed in 
the valleys and plains. Game of all kinds was abun- 
dant, so that the people were unusually fond of the 


pleasures of the chase; and as they were temperate, 
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inured to exposure, frugal, and adventurous, they made 
excellent soldiers. Nor did they ever as a nation lose 
their warlike qualities,—it being only the rich and 
powerful among them who learned the vices of the 
nations they subdued, and became addicted to luxury, 
indolence, and self-indulgence. Before the conquest 
of Media; the whole nation was distinguished for 
temperance, frugality, and bravery. ) According to He- 
rodotus, the Persians were especially instructed in 
three things, +“to ride, to draw the bow, and to 
speak the truth.”) Their moral virtues were as con- 
spicuous as their warlike qualities. C They were so 
poor that their ordinary dress was of leather. ) They 
could boast of no large city, like the Median Ecbatana, 
or like Babylon, — Pasargade, their ancient capital, 
being comparatively small and deficient in architec- 
tural monuments. The people lived chiefly in villages 
and hamlets, and were governed, like the Israelites 
under the Judges, by independent chieftains, none of 
whom attained the rank and power of kings until 
about one hundred years before the birth of Cyrus. 
These pastoral and hunting people, frugal from neces- 
sity, brave from exposure, industrious from the diffi- 
culty of subsisting in a dry and barren country, for 
the most sort were just such a race as furnished a 
noble material for the foundation of a great empire. ) 


Whence came this honest, truthful, thrifty race? It 
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is generally admitted that it was a branch of the great 
Aryan family, whose original settlements are supposed 
to have been on the high table-lands of Central Asia 
east of the Caspian Sea, probably in Bactria. They 
emigrated from that dreary and inhospitable country 
after Zoroaster had proclaimed his doctrines, after the 
sacred hymns called the Gathas were sung, perhaps 
even after the Zend-Avesta or sacred writings of the 
Zoroastrian priests had been begun, — conquering or 
driving away Turanian tribes, and migrating to the 
southwest in search of more fruitful fields and fertile 
valleys, they found a region which has ever since 
borne a name — Iran — that evidently commemorated 
the proud title of the Aryan race. And this great 
movement took place about the time that another 
branch of their race also migrated southeastwardly to 
the valleys of the Indus. The Persians and the Hin- 
dus therefore had common. ancestors,— the same in- 
deed, as those of the Greeks, Romans, Sclavonians, 
Celts, and Teutons, who migrated to the northwest 
and settled in Europe. The Aryans in all their 
branches were the noblest of the primitive races, and 
have in their later developments produced the high- 
est civilization ever attained. (They all had similar 
elements of character, especially love of personal inde- 
pendence, respect for woman, and a religious tendency 


of mind.» We see a considerable similarity of habits 
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and customs between the Teutonic races of Germany 
and Scandinavia and the early inhabitants of Persia, 
as well as great affinity in language. All branches 
of the Aryan family have been warlike and adven- 
turous, if we may except the Hindus, who were sub- 
jected to different influences,— especially of climate, 
which enervated their bodies if it did not weaken 
their minds. 

When the migration of the Iranians took place it is 
difficult to determine, but probably between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand years before our era, 
although it may have been even five hundred years 
earlier than that. All theories as to their movements 
before their authentic history begins are based on con- 
jecture and speculation, which it is not profitable to 
pursue, since we can settle nothing in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

It is very singular that the Iranians should have 
had, after their migrations and settlements, religious 
ideas and systems so different from those of the Hindus, 
considering that they had common ancestors. The 
Iranians, including the Medes as well as Persians, 
accepted Zoroaster as their prophet and teacher, and 
the Zend-Avesta as their sacred books, and worshipped 
one Supreme Deity, whom they called Ahura-Mazda 
(Ormazd),— the Lord Omniscient, —and thus were 
monotheists; while the Hindus were practically poly- 
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theists, governed by a sacerdotal caste, who imposed 
gloomy austerities and sacrifices, although it would 
seem that the older Vedistic hymns of the Hindus were 
theistic in spirit. The Magi—the priests of the Ira- 
nians — differed widely in their religious views from 
the Brahmans, inculcating a higher morality and a 
loftier theological creed, worshipping the Supreme Be- 
ing without temples or shrines or images, although 
their religion ultimately degenerated into a worship 
of the powers of Nature, as the recognition of Mithra 
the sun-god and the mysterious fire-altars would seem to 
indicate. But even in spite of the corruptions intro- 
duced by the Magi when they became a powerful sacer- 
dotal body, their doctrine remained purer and more 
elevated than the religions of the surrounding nations. 
( While the Iranians worshipped a supreme deity of 
goodness, they also recognized a supreme deity of evil, 
both ruling the world —in perpetual conflict — by 
unnumbered angels, good and evil; but the final tri- 
umph of the good was a conspicuous article of their 
faith.) (In close logical connection with this recogni- 
tion of a supreme power in the universe was the belief 
of a future state and of future rewards and punish- 
ments, without which belief there can be, in my opin- 
ion, no high morality, as men are constituted.) 

In process of time the priests of the Zoroastrian faith 
became unduly powerful, and enslaved the people by 
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many superstitions, such as the multiplication of rites 
and ceremonies and the interpretation of dreams and 
omens. They united spiritual with temporal authority, 
as a powerful priesthood is apt to do,—a fact which 
the Christian priesthood of the Middle Ages made 
evident in the Occidental world. 

In the time of Cyrus the Magi had become a sort of 
sacerdotal caste. They were the trusted ministers of 
kings, and exercised a controlling influence over the 
people. They assumed a stately air, wore white and 
flowing robes, and were adepts in the arts of sor- 
cery and magic. They were even consulted by kings 
and chieftains, as if they possessed prophetic power 
They were a picturesque body of men, with their mystic 
wands, their impressive robes, their tall caps, appealing 
by their long incantations and frequent ceremonies and 
prayers to the eye and to the ear. ‘‘ Pure Zoroastrian- 
ism was too spiritual to coalesce readily with Oriental 
luxury and magnificence when the Persians were rulers 
of a vast empire, but Magism furnished a hierarchy to 
support the throne and add splendor and dignity to the 
court, while it blended easily with previous creeds.” 

In material civilization the Medes and Persians were 
inferior to the Babylonians and Egyptians, and immeas- 
urably behind the Greeks and Romans. Their archi- 
tecture was not so imposing as that of the Egyptians 


and Babylonians; it had no striking originality, and it 
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was only in the palaces of great monarchs that any- 
thing approached magnificence. Still, there were fa- 
mous palaces at Ecbatana, Susa, and Persepolis, raised 
on lofty platforms, reached by grand staircases, and 
ornamented with elaborate pillars. The most splendid 
of these were erected after the time of Cyrus, by 
Darius and Xerxes, decorated with carpets, hangings, 
and golden ornaments. The halls of their palaces were 
of great size and imposing effect. Next to palaces, the 
most remarkable buildings were the tombs of kings; 
but we have no remains of marble statues or metal 
castings or ivory carvings, not even of potteries, which 
at that time in other countries were common and beau- 
tiful. The gems and signet rings which the Persians 
engraved possessed much merit, and on them were 
wrought with great skill the figures of men and animals ; 
but the nearest approach to sculpture were the figures 
of colossal bulls set to guard the portals of palaces, and 
these were probably borrowed from the Assyrians. 
Nor were the Persians celebrated for their textile’ 
fabrics and dyes. “So long as the carpets of Babylon, 
the shawls of India, the fine hnen of Egypt, and the 
coverlets of Damascus poured continually into Persia 
in the way of tribute and gifts, there was no stimulus 
to manufacture.” The same may be said of the orna- 
mental metal-work of the Greeks, and the glass manu- 


facture of the Phcenicians. The Persians were soldiers, 
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and gloried in being so, to the disdain of much that 
civilization has ever valued. 

It may as well be here said that the Iranians, both 
Medes and Persians, were acquainted with the art of 
writing. Harpagus sent a letter to Cyrus concealed in 
the belly of a hare, and Darius signed a decree which 
his nobles presented to him in writing. In common 
with the Babylonians they used the same alphabetic 
system, though their languages were unlike, — namely, 
the cuneiform or arrow-head or wedge-shaped charac- 
ters, as seen in the celebrated inscriptions of Darius on 
the side of a high rock thirty feet from the ground. 
We cannot determine whether the Medes and Persians 
brought their alphabet from their original settlements 
in Central Asia, or derived it from the Turanian and 
Semitic nations with which they came in contact. In 
spite of their knowledge of writing, however, they 
produced no literature of any account, and of science 
they were completely ignorant. They made few im- 
provements even in military weapons, the chief of 
which, as among all the nations of antiquity, were 
the bow, the spear, and the sword. They were skil- 
ful horsemen, and made use of chariots of war. Their 
great occupation, aside from agriculture, was hunt- 
ing, in which they were trained by exposure for war. 
They were born to conquer and rule, ike the Romans, 


and cared for little except the warlike virtues. 
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Such were the Persians and the rugged country in) 
which they lived, with their courage and fortitude, 
their love of freedom, their patriotism, their abhorrence 
of les, their self-respect allied with pride, their tem- 
perance and frugality, forming a noble material for 
empire and dominion when the time came for the old 
monarchies to fall into their hands,—the last and 
greatest of all the races that had ruled the Oriental 
world, and kindred in their remote ancestry with those 
European conquerors who laid the foundation of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Of these Persians Cyrus was the type-man, combining 
in himself all that was admirable in his countrymen, 
and making so strong an impression on the Greeks that 
he is presented by their historians as an ideal prince, 
invested with all those virtues which the medizval ro- 
mance-writers have ascribed to the knights of chivalry. 

The Persians were ruled by independent chieftains, 
or petty kings, who acknowledged fealty to Media, so 
that Persia was really a province of Media, as Bur- 
gundy was of France in the Middle Ages, and as Baby- 
lonia at one period was of Assyria. The most prominent 
of these chieftains or princes was Achaemenes, who 
is regarded as the founder of the Persian monarchy. 
To this royal family of the Achewmenide Cyrus be- 
longed. His father Cambyses, called by some a satrap 


and by others a king, married, according to Hero- 
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dotus, a daughter of Astyages, the last of the Median 
monarchs. 

The youth and education of Cyrus are invested with 
poetic interest by both Herodotus and Xenophon, but 
their narratives have no historical authority in the eyes 
of critics, any more than Livy’s painting of Romulus 
and Remus: they belong to the realm of romance 
rather than authentic history. Nevertheless the legend 
of Cyrus is beautiful, and has been repeated by all 
succeeding historians. 


According to this legend, Astyages —a luxurious and 


superstitious monarch, without the warlike virtues of 
his father, who had really built up the Median empire 
—had a dream that troubled him, which being inter- 
preted by the Magi, priests of the national religion, was 
to the effect that his daughter Mandané (for he had no 
legitimate son) would be married to a prince whose 
heir should seize the supreme power of Media. To 
prevent this, he married her to a prince beneath her 
rank, for whom he felt no fear, —Cambyses, the chief 
governor or king of Persia, who ruled a territory to 
the South, about one fifth the size of Media, and 
which practically was a dependent province. Another 
dream which alarmed Astyages still further, in spite of 
his precaution, induced him to send for his daughter, 
so that having her in his power he might easily destroy 


her offspring. As soon as Cyrus was born therefore in 
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the royal palace at Ecbatana, the king intrusted the 
infant prince to one of the principal officers of his 
court, named Harpagus, with peremptory orders to 
destroy him. Harpagus, although he professed uncon- 
ditional obedience to his monarch, had scruples about 
taking the life of one so near the throne, the grandson 
of the king and presumptive heir of the monarchy. 
So he, in turn, intrusted the royal infant to the care 
of a herdsman, in whom he had implicit confidence, 
with orders to kill him. The herdsman had a tender- 
hearted and conscientious wife who had just given birth 
to a dead child, and she persuaded her husband — for 
even in Media women virtually ruled, as they do every- 
where, if they have tact — to substitute the dead child 
for the living one, deck it out in the royal costume, and 
expose it to wild beasts. This was done, and Cyrus 
remained the supposed child of the shepherd. The 
secret was well kept for ten years, and both Astyages 
and Harpagus supposed that Cyrus was slain. 

Cyrus meanwhile grew up among the mountains, 
a hardy and beautiful boy, exposed to heat and cold, 
hunger and fatigue, and thus was early inured to 
danger and hardship. “Added to personal beauty was 
remarkable courage, frankness, and brightness, so that 
he took the lead of other boys in their amusements. 
One day they played king, and Cyrus was chosen to 
represent royalty, which he acted so literally as to 
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beat the son of a Median nobleman for disobedience. 
The indignant and angry father complained at once to 
the king, and Astyages sent for the herdsman and _ his 
supposed son to attend him in his palace. When the 
two mountaineers were ushered into the royal presence, 
Astyages was so struck with the beauty, wit, and bold- 
ness of the boy that he made earnest inquiries of the 
herdsman, who was forced to tell the truth, and con- 
fessed that the youth was not his son, but had been 
put into his hands by Harpagus with orders to destroy 
him. The royal origin of Cyrus was now apparent, 
and the king sent for Harpagus, who corroborated the 
statement of the herdsman. Astyages dissembled his 
wrath, as Oriental monarchs can, who are trained to 
dissimulation, and the only punishment he inflicted on 
Harpagus was to set before him at a banquet a dish 
made of the arms and legs of a dead infant. This the 
courtier in turn professed to relish, but henceforth 
became the secret and implacable enemy of the king. 
Herodotus tells us that Astyages took the boy, un- 
mistakably his grandson and heir, to his palace to be 
educated according to his rank. Cyrus was now 
brought up with every honor and the greatest care, 
taught to hunt and ride and shoot with the bow lke 
the highest nobles. He soon distinguished himself for 
his feats in horsemanship and skill in hunting wild 


animals, winning universal admiration, and disarming 
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envy by his tact, amiability, and generosity, which were 
as marked as his intellectual brilliancy, — being alto- 
gether a model of reproachless chivalry. 

For some reason, however, the fears and jealousy of 
Astyages were renewed, and Cyrus was sent to his 
father in Persia with costly gifts. Possibly he was 
recalled by Cambyses himself, for a father by all the 
Eastern codes had a right to the person of his son. 

No sooner was Cyrus established in Persia, —a coun- 
try which it would seem he had never before seen, — 
than he was sought by the discontented Persians to 
head a revolt against their masters, and he availed 
himself of the disaffection of Harpagus, the most influ- 
ential of the Median noblemen, for the dethronement 
of his grandfather. Persia arose in rebellion against 
Media. A war ensued, and in a battle between the 
conflicting forces Astyages was defeated and taken 
prisoner, but was kindly treated by his magnanimous 
conqueror. This battle ended the Median ascendency, 
and Cyrus became the monarch of both Media and 
Persia. 

Since the Medes belonged to the same Aryan family 
as the Persians, and had the same language, religion, 
and institutions, with slight differences, and lived among 
the mountains exposed to an uncongenial climate with 
extremes of heat and cold, and were doomed to hard 


and incessant labors for a subsistence, and were there- 
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fore —that is, the ordinary people — frugal, industri- 
ous, and temperate, it will be seen that what we have 
said of Persia equally applies to Media, except the pos- 
session by the latter of political power as wielded by 
the sovereign of a larger State. 

Before a central power was established in Media, 
the country had been —as in all nations in their 
formative state —ruled by chieftains, who acknowl- 
edged as their supreme lord the King of Assyria, 
who reigned in Nineveh. Among these chieftains 
was a remarkable man called Deioces, so upright 
and able that he was elected king. Deioces reigned 
fifty-three years wisely and well, bequeathing the 
kingdom he had founded to his son Phraortes, under 
whom Media became independent of Assyria. His 
son and successor Cyaxares, who died 593 B.©., was a 
successful warrior and conqueror, and was the founder 
of Median greatness. With the assistance of Nabo- 
polassar, a Babylonian general who had also revolted 
against the Assyrian monarch, Cyaxares succeeded, 
after repeated failures, in taking Nineveh and des- 
troying the great Assyrian Empire which had ruled the 
Eastern world for several centuries. The northern and 
eastern provinces were annexed to Media, while the 
Babylonian valley of the Euphrates in the south fell 
to the share of Nabopolassar, who established the 


Babylonian ascendency. This in its turn was greatly 
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augmented by his son Nebuchadnezzar, one of the 
most famous conquerors of antiquity, whose empire 
became more extensive even than the Assyrian. He 
reigned in Babylon with unparalleled splendor, and 
made his capital the wonder and the admiration of 
the world, enriching and ornamenting it with palaces, 
temples, and hanging gardens, and strengthening its 
defences to such a marvellous degree that it was 
deemed impregnable. 

Cyaxares the Median meanwhile raised up in Ec- 
batana a rival power to that of Babylon, although he 
devoted himself to warlike expeditions more than to 
the adornment of his capital. He penetrated with his 
invincible troops as far to the west as Lydia in Asia 
Minor, then ruled by the father of Croesus, and thus 
became known to the Ionian cities which the Greeks 
had colonized. After a brilliant reign, Cyaxares trans- 
mitted his empire to an unworthy son, — Astyages, the 
erandfather of Cyrus, whose loss of the throne has been 
already related. With Astyages perished the Median 
Empire, which had lasted only about one hundred years, 
and Media was incorporated with Persia. Henceforth 
the Medes and Persians are spoken of as virtually one 
nation, similar in religion and customs, and furnishing 
equally the best cavalry in the world. Under Cyrus they 
became the ascendent power in Asia, and maintained 


their ascendency until their conquest by Alexander. 
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The union between Media and Persia was probably as 
complete as that between Burgundy and France, or 
that of Scotland with England. Indeed, Media now 
became the residence of the Persian kings, whose pal- 
aces at Ecbatana, Susa, and Persepolis nearly rivalled 
those of Babylon. Even modern Persia comprises the 
ancient Media. 

The reign of Cyrus properly begins with the con- 
quest of Media, or rather its union with Persia, B. ©. 
558. We know, however, but little of the career of 
Cyrus after he became monarch of both Persia and 
Media, until he was forty years of age. He was prob- 
ably engaged in the conquest of various barbaric hordes 
before his memorable Lydian campaign. But we are 
in ignorance of his most active years, when he was 
exposed to the greatest dangers and hardships, and 
when he became perfected in the military art, as in 
the case of Cesar amid the marshes and forests of 
Gaul and Belgium. The fame of Cesar rests as much 
on his conquests of the Celtic barbarians of Europe 
as on his conflict with Pompey; but whether Cyrus 
obtained military fame or not in his wars against the 
Turanians, he doubtless proved himself a benefactor 
to humanity more in arresting the tide of Scythian 
invasion than by those conquests which have given 
him immortality. 


When Cyrus had cemented his empire by the con- 
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quest of the Turanian nations, especially those that 
dwelt between the Caspian and Black seas, his attention 
was drawn to Lydia, the most powerful kingdom of 
western Asia, whose monarch, Creesus, reigned at Sardis 
in Oriental magnificence. Lydia was not much known 
to distant States until the reign of Gyges, about 716 
B.C., who made war on the Dorian and Ionian Greek 
colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, the chief of which 
were Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and Ephesus. His 
successor Ardys continued this warfare, but was obliged 
to desist because of an invasion of the Cimmerians, — 
barbarians from beyond the Caucasus, driven away 
from their homes by the Scythians. His grandson 
Alyattes, greatest of the Lydian monarchs, succeeded 
in expelling the Cimmerians from Lydia. After sub- 
duing some of the maritime cities of Asia Minor, this 
monarch faced the Medes, who had advanced their 
empire to the river Halys, the eastern boundary of 
Lydia, which flows northwardly into the Euxine. For 
five years Alyattes fought the Medes under Cyaxares 
with varying success, and the war ended by the mar- 
riage of the daughter of the Lydian king with Astyages. 
After this, Alyattes reigned forty-three years, and was 
buried in a tomb whose magnificence was little short 
of the grandest of the Egyptian monuments. 

Croesus, his son, entered upon a career which re- 


minds us of Solomon, the inheritor of the conquests 
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of David. Like the Jewish monarch, Croesus was 
rich, luxurious, and intellectual. His wealth, obtained 
chiefly from the mines of his kingdom, was a marvel 
to the Greeks. His capital Sardis became the largest 
in western Asia, and one of the most luxurious cities 
known to antiquity, whither resorted travellers from 
all parts of the world, attracted by the magnificence 
of the court, among whom was Solon himself, the 
great Athenian law-giver. Croesus continued the war- 
fare on the Greek cities of Asia, and forced them to 
become his tributaries. . He brought under his sway 
most of the nations to the west of the Halys, and 
though never so great a warrior as his father, he be- 
came very powerful. He was as generous in his gifts 
as he was magnificent in his tastes. His offerings to 
the oracle at Delphi were unprecedented in their value, 
when he sought advice as to the wisdom of engaging 
in war with Cyrus. Of the three great Asian empires, 
Croesus now saw his father’s ally, Babylon, under 
a weak and dissolute ruler; Media, absorbed into 
Persia under the power of a valiant and successful 
conqueror; and his own empire, Lydia, threatened with 
attack by the growing ambition of Persia. Herodotus 
says he “was led to consider whether it were possible 
to check the growing power of that people.” 

It was the misfortune of Croesus to overrate his 


streneth,-— an error often seen in the career of fortu- 


co) 
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nate men, especially those who enter upon a great in- 
heritance. It does not appear that Croesus desired war 
with Persia, but he did not dread it, and felt confident 
that he could overcome a man whose chief conquests 
had been made over barbarians. Perhaps he felt the 
necessity of contending with Cyrus before that war- 
rior’s victories and prestige should become overwhelm- 
ing, for the Persian monarch obviously aimed at 
absorbing all Asia in his empire; at any rate, when 
informed’ by the oracle at Delphi that if he fought 
with the Persians he would destroy a mighty empire, 
Croesus interpreted the response in his own favor. 
Creesus made great preparations for the approaching 
contest, which was to settle the destiny of Asia Minor. 
The Greeks were on his side, for they feared the Per- 
sians more than they did the Lydians. With the aid 
of Sparta, the most warlike of the Grecian States, he 
advanced to meet the Persian conqueror, not however 
without the expostulation of some of his wisest coun- 
sellors. One of them, according to Herodotus, ventured 
to address him with these plain words: “Thou art 
about, O King, to make war against men who wear 
leather trousers and other garments of leather; who 
feed not on what they like, but on what they can get 
from a soil which is sterile and unfriendly ; who do 
not indulge in wine, but drink water; who possess no 


figs, nor anything which is good to eat. If, then, thou 
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conquerest them, what canst thou get from them, 
seeing that they have nothing at all? But if they 
conquer thee, consider how much that is precious thou 
wilt lose; if they once get a taste of our pleasant 
things, they will keep such a hold of them that we 
never shall be able to make them lose their grasp.” 
We cannot consider Croesus as utterly infatuated in 
not taking this advice, since war had become inevitable. 
It was “either anvil or hammer,’ as between France 
and Prussia in 1870-72, — as between all great powers 
that accept the fortune of war, ever uncertain in its 
results. The only question seems to have been who 
should first take the offensive in a war that had been 
long preparing, and in which defeat would be followed 
by the utter ruin of the defeated party. 

The Lydians began the attack by crossing the Halys 
and entering the enemy’s territory. The first battle 
took place at Pteria in Cappadocia, near Sinope on 
the Euxine, but was indecisive. Both parties fought 
bravely, and the slaughter on both sides was dreadful, 
the Lydians being the most numerous, and the Persians 
the most highly disciplined. After the battle of Pteria, 
Croesus withdrew his army to his own territories and 
retired upon his capital, with a view of augmenting his 
forces; while Cyrus, with the instinct of a conqueror, 
ventured to cross the Halys in pursuit, and to march 


rapidly on Sardis before the enemy could collect an- 
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other army. Prompt decision and celerity of movement 
characterize all successful warriors, and here it was that 
Cyrus showed his military genius. Before Croesus was 
fully prepared for another fight, Cyrus was at the gates 
of Sardis. But the Lydian king rallied what forces he 
could, and led them out to battle. The Lydians were 
superior in cavalry; seeing which, Cyrus, with that 
fertility of resource which marked his whole career, 
collected together the camels which transported his 
baggage and provisions, and placed them in the front 
of his array, since the horse, according to Herodotus, 
has a natural dread of the camel and cannot abide his 
sight or his smell. The result was as Cyrus calcu- 
lated; the cavalry of the Lydians turned round and 
galloped away. The Lydians fought bravely, but were 
driven within the walls of their capital. Cyrus vigor- 
ously prosecuted the siege, which lasted only fourteen 
days, since an attack was made on the side of the city 
which was undefended, and which was supposed to be 
impregnable and unassailable. The proud city fell by 
assault, and was given up to plunder. Croesus himself 
was taken alive, after a reign of fourteen years, and 
the mighty Lydia became a Persian province. 

There is something unusually touching in the fate 
of Croesus after so great prosperity. Saved by Cyrus 
from an ignominious and painful death, such as the 
barbarous customs of war then made common, the 
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unhappy Lydian monarch became, it is said, the friend 
and admirer of the Conqueror, and was present in his 
future expeditions, and even proved a wise and faithful 
counsellor. If some proud monarchs by the fortune of 
war have fallen suddenly from as lofty an eminence 
as that of Croesus, it is certain that few have yielded 
with nobler submission than he to the decrees of fate. 

The fall of Sardis, —B. c. 546, according to Grote, — 
was followed by the submission of all the States that 
were dependent on Lydia. Even the Grecian colonies 
in Asia Minor were annexed to the Persian Empire. 

The conquest of the Ionian cities, first by Croesus 
and then by Cyrus, was attended with important politi- 
cal consequences. Before the time of Croesus the Greek 
cities of Asia were independent. Had they combined 
together for offence and defence, with the assistance 
of Sparta and Athens, they might have resisted the 
attacks of both Lydians and Persians. But the au- 
tonomy of cities and states, favorable as it was to the 
development of art, literature, and commerce, as well 
as of individual genius in all departments of knowledge 
and enterprise, was not calculated to make a people 
politically powerful. Only a strong central power 
enables a country to resist hostile aggressions on a 
great scale. Thus Greece herself ultimately fell into 
the hands of Philip, and afterward into those of the 
Romans. 
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The conquest of the Ionian cities also introduced 
into Asia Minor and perhaps into Europe Oriental 
customs, luxuries, and wealth hitherto unknown.  Cer- 
tainly when Persia became an irresistible power and 
ruled the conquered countries by satraps and royal 
governors, it assimilated the Greeks with Asiatics, 
and modified the forms of social life; it brought Asia 
and Europe together, and produced a rivalry which 
finally ended in the battle of Marathon and the sub- 
sequent Asiatic victories of Alexander. While the 
conquests of the Persians introduced Oriental ideas 
and customs into Greece, the wars of Alexander ex- 
tended the Grecian sway in Asia. The civilized world 
opened toward the East; but with the extension of 
Greek ideas and art, there was a decline of primitive 
virtues in Greece herself. Luxury undermined power. 

The annexation of Asia Minor to the empire of 
Cyrus was followed by a protracted war with the 
barbarians on his eastern boundaries. The imperfect 
subjugation of barbaric nations living in Central Asia 
occupied Cyrus, it is thought, about twelve years. He 
pushed his conquests to the Iaxartes on the north and 
Afghanistan on the east, reducing that vast country 
which hes between the Caspian Sea and the deserts of 
Tartary. 

Cyrus was advancing in years before he undertook 
the conquest of Babylon, the most important of all his 
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undertakings, and for which his other conquests were 
preparatory. At the age of sixty, Cyrus, 538 B.c., ad- 
vanced against Narbonadius, the proud king of Baby- 
lon, — the only remaining power in Asia that was still 
formidable. The Babylonian Empire, which had arisen 
on the ruins of the Assyrian, had lasted only about 
one hundred years. Yet what wonders and triumphs 
had been seen at Babylon during that single century ! 
What progress had been made in arts and sciences! 
What grand palaces and temples had been erected! 
What a multitude of captives had added to the pomp 
and wealth of the proudest city of antiquity! Baby- 
lon the great, —“the glory of kingdoms,” “the praise 
of the whole earth,” the centre of all that was civilized 
and all that was corrupting in the Oriental world, 
with its soothsayers, its magicians, its necromancers, 
its priests, its nobles,-— was now to fall, for its abomi- 
nations cried aloud to heaven for punishment. 

This great city was built on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates, was fifteen miles square, with gardens and 
fields capable of supporting a large population, and 
was stocked with provisions to maintain a siege of 
indefinite length against any enemy. The accounts 
of its walls and fortifications exceed belief, estimated 
by Herodotus to be three hundred and fifty feet in 
height, with a wide moat surrounding them, which 


could not be bridged or crossed by an invading army. 
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The soldiers of Narbonadius looked with derision on 
the veteran forces of Cyrus, although they were inured 
to the hardships and privations of incessant war. 
To all appearance the city was impregnable, and 
could be taken only by unusual methods. But the 
genius of the Persian conqueror, according to tradi- 
tional accounts, surmounted all difficulties. Who else 
would have thought of diverting the Euphrates from 
its bed into the canals and gigantic reservoirs which 
Nebuchadnezzar had built for purposes of irrigation ? 
Yet this seems to have been done. Taking advantage 
of a festival, when the whole population were given 
over to bacchanalian orgies, and therefore off their 
guard, Cyrus advanced, under the cover of a dark 
night, by the bed of the river, now dry, and easily 
surprised the drunken city, slaying the king, with a 
thousand of his lords, as he was banqueting in his 
palace. The slightest accident or miscarriage would 
have defeated so bold an operation. The success of 
Cyrus had all the mystery and solemnity of a Provi- 
dential event. Though no miracle was wrought, the 
fall of Babylon —so strong, so proud, so defiant — 
was as wonderful as the passage of the Israelites 
across the Red Sea, or the crumbling walls of Jericho 
before the blasts of the trumpets of Joshua. 
However, this account is to be taken with some re- 


serve, since by the discoveries of historical “ cylinders,” 
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—the clay books whereon the Chaldean priests and 
scribes recorded the main facts of the reigns of their 
monarchs, — and especially one called the “ Proclama- 
tion Cylinder,” prepared for Cyrus after the fall of 
Babylon, it would seem that dissension and treachery 
within had much to do with facilitating the entrance 
of the invader. Narbonadius, the second successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, had quarrelled with the priesthood 
of Babylon, and neglected the worship of Bel-Marduk 
and Nebo, the special patron gods of that city. The 
captive Jews also, who had been now nearly fifty years 
in the land, had grown more zealous for their own God 
and religion, more influential and wealthy, and even had 
become in some sort a power in the State. The inva- 
sion of Cyrus —a monotheist like themselves — must 
have seemed to them a special providence from Jeho- 
vah ; indeed, we know that it did, from the records in 
II. Chronicles xxxvi. 22, 23: “The Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Koresh, King of Persia, that he made a proc- 
lamation throughout all his kingdom, and put it also 
in writing.” The same words occur in the beginning 
of the Book of Ezra, both referring to the sending home 
of the Jews after the fall of Babylon ; the forty-sixth 
chapter of Isaiah also: “The Lord saith of Koresh, He 
is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure.” 
Babylon was not at that time levelled with the 


eround, but became one of the capitals of the Persian 
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Empire, where the Persian monarch resided for more 
than half the year. Although the Babylonian Empire 
began with Nabopolassar, B. c. 625, on the destruction 
of Nineveh, yet Babylon was a very ancient city and 
the capital of the ancient Chaldean monarchy, which 
lasted under various dynasties from about 2400 B. c. 
to 1300 B.c., when it was taken by the Assyrians under 
Tig Vathi-Nin. The great Assyrian Empire, which 
thus absorbed ancient Babylonia, lasted between six 
and seven hundred years, according to _ Herodotus, 
although recent discoveries and inscriptions make its 
continuance much longer, and was the dominant power 
of Asia during the most interesting period of Jewish 
history, until taken by Cyaxares the Median. The 
limits of the empire varied at different times, for the 
conquered States which composed it were held to- 
gether by a precarious tenure. But even in its greatest 
strength it was inferior in size and power to the Empire 
of Cyrus. To check rebellion, —a source of constant 
trouble and weakness, — the warlike monarchs were 
obliged to reconquer, imposing not only tribute and 
fealty, but overrunning the rebellious countries with fire 
and sword, and carrying away captive to distant cities 
a large part of the population as slaves. Thus at one 
time two hundred thousand Jews were transported to 
Assyria, and the “Ten Tribes ” were scattered over the 


Eastern world, never more to return to Palestine. 
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On the rebellion of Nabopolassar, in 625 B. c., Baby- 
lon recovered not only its ancient independence, but 
more than its ancient prestige; yet the empire of 
which it was the capital lasted only about the same 
length of time as Media and Lydia, — the most power- 
ful monarchies existing when Cyrus was born. Baby- 
lon, however, during its brief dominion, after having been 
subject to Assyria for seven hundred years, reappeared 
in unparalleled splendor, and was probably the most 
magnificent capital the ancient world ever saw until 
Rome arose. Even after its occupancy by the Persian 
monarchs for two hundred years, it called out the 
admiration of Herodotus and Alexander alike. Its 
arts, its sciences, its manufactures, to say nothing of 
its palaces and temples, were the admiration of travel- 
lers. When the proud conqueror of Palestine beheld 
the magnificence he had created, little did he dream 
that “this great Babylon which he had built” would 
become such a desolation that its very site would be 
uncertain, —a habitation for dragons, a dreary waste 
for owls and goats and wild beasts to occupy. 

We should naturally suppose that Cyrus, with the 
kings of Asia prostrate before his satraps, would have 
been contented to enjoy the fruits of his labors; but 
there is no limit to man’s ambition. Like Alexander, 
he sought for new worlds to conquer, and perished, as 


some historians maintain, in an unsuccessful war with 
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some unknown barbarians on the northeastern boun- 
daries of his empire,— even as Cesar meditated a war 
with the Parthians, where he might have perished, as 
Crassus did. Unbounded as is human ambition, there 
is a limit to human agerandizement. Great conquerors 
are raised up by Providence to accomplish certain re- 
sults for civilization, and when these are attained, 
when their mission is ended, they often pass away 
ingloriously, — assassinated or defeated or destroyed by 
self-indulgence, as the case may be. It seems to have 
been the mission of Cyrus to destroy the ascendency 
of the Semitic and Hamitic despotisms in western Asia, 
that a new empire might be erected by nobler races, 
who should establish a reign of law. For the first 
time in Asia there was, on the accession of Cyrus to 
unlimited power, a recognition of justice, and the 
adoration of one supreme deity ruling in goodness 
and truth. 

This may be the reason why Cyrus treated the 
captive Jews with so great generosity, since he rec- 
ognized in their Jehovah the Ahura-Mazda, — the 
Supreme God that Zoroaster taught. No political 
reason will account for sending back to Palestine 
thousands of captives with imperial presents, to erect 
once more their sacred Temple and rebuild their sacred 
city. He and all the Persian monarchs were zealous 
adherents of the religion of Zoroaster, the central 
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doctrine of which was the unity of God and Divine 
Providence in the world, which doctrine neither Egyp- 
tian nor Babylonian nor Lydian monarchs recognized. 
What a boon to humanity was the restoration of the 
Jews to their capital and country! We read of no 
oppression of the Jews by the Persian monarchs. 
Mordecai the Jew became the prime minister of such 
an effeminate monarch as Xerxes, while Daniel before 
him had been the honored minister of Darius. 

Of all the Persian monarchs Cyrus was the best 
beloved. Xenophon made him the hero of his philo- 
sophical romance. He is represented as the incarnation 
of “sweetness and light.” When a mere boy he de- 
lights all with whom he is brought into contact, by his 
wit and valor. The king of Media accepts his reproofs 
and admires his wisdom; the nobles of Media are 
won by his urbanity and magnanimity. All historians 
praise his simple habits and unbounded generosity. 
In an age when polygamy was the vice of kings, he 
was contented with one wife, whom he loved and hon- 
ored. He rejected great presents, and thought it was 
better to give than to receive. He treated women with 
delicacy and captives with magnanimity. He con- 
ducted war with unknown mildness, and converted 
the conquered into friends. He exalted the dignity of 
labor, and scorned ‘all baseness and lies. His piety 


and manly virtues may have been exaggerated by his 
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admirers, but what we do know of him fills us with 
admiration. Brilliant in intellect, lofty in character, 
he was an ideal man, fitted to be the guide of a noble 
nation whom he led to glory and honor. Other war- 
riors of world-wide fame have had, like him, great 
excellencies, marred by glaring defects; but no vices 
or crimes are ascribed to Cyrus, such as stained the 
characters of David and Constantine. The worst we 
can say of him is that he was ambitious, and delighted 
in conquest ; but he was a conqueror raised up to elevate 
a religious race to a higher plane, and to find a field for 
the development of their energies, whatever may be said 
of their subsequent degeneracy. ‘‘The grandeur of his 
character is well rendered in that brief and unassuming 
inscription of his, more eloquent in its lofty simplicity 
than anything recorded by Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings: ‘I am Kurush [Cyrus] the king, the Acheme- 


oy 


nian.” Whether he fell in battle, or died a natural 
death in one of his palaces, he was buried in the 
ancient but modest capital of the ancient Persians, 
Pasargadie; and his tomb was intact in the time of 
Alexander, who visited it, —a sort of marble chapel 
raised on a marble platform thirty-six feet high, in 
which was deposited a gilt sarcophagus, together with 
Babylonian tapestries, Persian weapons, and rare jewels 
of great value. This was the inscription on his tomb: 


‘O man, I am Kurush, the son of Kambujiya, who 
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founded the greatness of Persia and ruled Asia; grudge 
me not this monument.” 

Cyrus was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who 
though not devoid of fine qualities was jealous and 
tyrannical. He caused his own brother Smerdis to be 
put to death. He completed the conquests of his 
father by adding Egypt to his empire. In a fit of 
remorse for the murder of his brother he committed 
suicide, and the empire was usurped by a Magian im- 
postor, called Gaumata, who claimed to be the second 
son of Cyrus. His reign, however, was short, he being 
slain by Darius the son of Hystaspes, belonging to 
another branch of the royal family. Darius was a 
great general and statesman, who reorganized the em- 
pire and raised it to the zenith of its power and glory. 
It extended from the Greek islands on the west to 
India on the east. This monarch even penetrated to 
the Danube with his armies, but made no permanent 
conquest in Europe. He made Susa his chief capital, 
and also built Persepolis, the ruins of which attest its 
ancient magnificence. It seems that he was a devout 
follower of Zoroaster, and ascribed his successes to the 
favor of Ahura-Mazda, the Supreme Deity. 

It was during the reign of Darius that Persia came 
in contact with Greece, in consequence of the revolt 
of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, which, however, 


was easily suppressed by the Persian satrap. Then 
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followed two invasions of Greece itself by the Per- 
sians under the generals of Darius, and their defeat 
at Marathon by Miltiades. 

Darius was succeeded by Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, whose invasion of Greece with the 
largest army the world ever saw properly belongs to 
Grecian history. It was reserved for the heroes of 
Platza to teach the world the lesson that the strength 
of armies is not in multitudes but in discipline, —a 
lesson confirmed by the conquests of Alexander and 
Ceesar. 

On the fall of the Persian Empire three hundred 
years after the fall of Babylon, and the establishment 
of the Greek rule in Asia under the generals of Alex- 
ander, Persia proper did not cease to be formidable. 
Under the Sassanian princes the ambition of the 
Achemenians was revived. Sapor defied Rome herself, 
and dragged the Emperor Valerian in disgraceful cap- 
tivity to Ctesiphon, his capital. Sapor II. was the 
conqueror of the Emperor Julian, and Chrosroes was an 
equally formidable adversary. In the year 617 A.D. 
Persian warriors advanced to the walls of Constanti- 
nople, and drove the Emperor Heraclius to despair. 

Thus Persia never lost wholly its ancient prestige, 
and still remains, after the rise and fall of so many 
dynasties, and such great vicissitudes from Greek and 


Arab conquests, a powerful country twice the size of 
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Germany, under the rule of an independent prince. 
There seems no likelihood of her ever again playing 
so grand a part in the world’s history as when, under 
the great Cyrus, she prepared the transfer of empire 
from the Orient to the Occident. But “what has been, 


has been, and she has had her hour.” 
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O Socrates the world owes a new method in phi- 
losophy and a great example in morals: and it 

would be difficult to settle whether his influence has 
been greater as a sage or as a moralist. In either light 
he is one of the august names of history. He has been 
venerated for more than two thousand years as a teacher 
of wisdom, and as a martyr for the truths he taught. 
He did not commit his precious thoughts to writing; 
that work was done by his disciples, even as his exalted 
worth has been published by them, especially by Plato 
and Xenophon. And if the Greek philosophy did not 
culminate in him, yet he laid down those principles by 
which only it could be advanced. As a system-maker, 
both Plato and Aristotle were greater than he; yet for 
original genius he was probably their superior, and in 
important respects he was their master. As a good 
man, battling with infirmities and temptations and 
coming off triumphantly, the ancient world has fur- 


nished no prouder example. 
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He was born four hundred and sixty-nine years B.¢., 
and therefore may be said to belong to that brilliant 
age of Grecian literature and art when Prodicus was 
teaching rhetoric, and Democritus was speculating about 
the doctrine of atoms, and Phidias was ornamenting 
temples, and Alcibiades was giving banquets, and Aris- 
tophanes was writing comedies, and Euripides was com- 
posing tragedies, and Aspasia was setting fashions, and 
Cimon was fighting battles, and Pericles was making 
Athens the centre of Grecian civilization. But he died 
thirty years after Pericles; so that what is most interest- 
ing in his great career took place during and after the 
Peloponnesian war,—an age still interesting, but not 
so brilliant as the one which immediately preceded it. 
It was the age of the Sophists, — those popular but 
superficial teachers who claimed to be the most ad- 
vanced of their generation; men who were doubtless 
accomplished, but were cynical, sceptical, and utilita- 
rian, placing a high estimate on popular favor and an 
outside life, but very little on pure subjective truth or 
the wants of the soul. They were paid teachers, and 
sought pupils from the sons of the rich,——the more emi- 
nent of them being Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and 
Prodicus; men who travelled from city to city, exciting 
great admiration for their rhetorical skill, and really im- 
proving the public speaking of popular orators. They 


also taught science to a limited extent, and it was 
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through them that Athenian youth mainly acquired 
what little knowledge they had of arithmetic and geom- 
etry. In loftiness of character they were not equal to 
those Ionian philosophers, who, prior to Socrates, in the 
fifth century B. C., speculated on the great problems of 
the material universe, —the origin of the world, the 
nature of matter, and the source of power, — and who, 
if they did not make discoveries, yet evinced great 
intellectual force. 

It was in this sceptical and irreligious age, when all 
classes were devoted to pleasure and money-making, 
but when there was great cultivation, especially in 
arts, that Socrates arose, whose ‘ appearance,” says 
Grote, “was a moral phenomenon.” 

He was the son of a poor sculptor, and his mother 
was a midwife. His family was unimportant, although 
it belonged to an ancient Attic gens. Socrates was res- 
cued from his father’s workshop by a wealthy citizen 
who perceived his genius, and who educated him at his 
own expense. He was twenty when he conversed with 
Parmenides and Zeno; he was twenty-eight when Phi- } 
dias adorned the Parthenon; he was forty when he 
fought at Potidsea and rescued Alcibiades. At this 
period he was most distinguished for his physical 
strength and endurance, —a brave and patriotic soldier, 
insensible to heat and cold, and, though temperate in 
his habits, capable of drinking more wine, without be- 
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coming intoxicated, than anybody in Athens. His 
powerful physique and sensual nature inclined him 
to self-indulgence, but he early learned to restrain 
both appetites and passions. His physiognomy was 
ugly and his person repulsive; he was awkward, obese, 
and ungainly; his nose was flat, his lips were thick, 
and his neck large; he rolled his eyes, went bare- 
footed, and wore a dirty old cloak. He spent his time 
chiefly in the market-place, talking with everybody, 
old or young, rich or poor, —soldiers, politicians, arti- 
sans, or students; visiting even Aspasia, the cultivated, 
wealthy courtesan, with whom he formed a friendship ; 
so that, although he was very poor, — his whole prop- 
erty being only five mine (about fifty dollars) a year, 
—it would seem he lived in “good society.” 

The ancient Pagans were not so exclusive and aristo- 
cratic as the Christians of our day, who are ambitious 
of social position. Socrates never seemed to think 
about his social position at all, and uniformly acted 
as if he were well known and prominent. He was 
listened to because he was eloquent. His conversa- 
tion is said to have been charming, and even fascinat- 
ing. He was an original and ingenious man, different 
from everybody else, and was therefore what we call 
“a character.” 

But there was nothing austere or gloomy about him. 


Though lofty in his inquiries, and serious in his mind, 
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he resembled neither a Jewish prophet nor a medieval 
sage in his appearance. He looked rather like a Sile- 
nus, — very witty, cheerful, good-natured, jocose, and 
disposed to make people laugh. He enjoined no aus- 
terities or penances. He was very attractive to the 
young, and tolerant of human infirmities, even when 
he gave the best advice. He was the most human of 
teachers. Alcibiades was completely fascinated by his 
talk, and made good resolutions. 

His great peculiarity in conversation was to ask ques- 
tions, — sometimes to gain information, but oftener to 
puzzle and raise a laugh. He sought to expose igno- 
rance, when it was pretentious; he made all the 
quacks and shams appear ridiculous. His irony was 
tremendous; nobody could stand before his searching 
and unexpected questions, and he made nearly every 
one with whom he conversed appear either as a fool 
or an ignoramus. He asked his questions with great 
apparent modesty, and thus drew a mesh over his 
opponents from which they could not extricate them- 
selves. His process was the reductio ad absurdum. 
Hence he drew upon himself the wrath of the Sophists. 
He had no intellectual arrogance, since he professed 
to know nothing himself, although he was conscious 
of his own intellectual superiority. He was contented 
to show that others knew no more than he. He had 


no passion for admiration, no political ambition, no 
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desire for social distinction; and he associated with 
men not for what they could do for him, but for what 
he could do for them. Although poor, he charged noth- 
ing for his teachings. He seemed to despise riches, 
since riches could only adorn or pamper the body. He 
did not live in a cell or a cave or a tub, but among thy 
people, as an apostle. He must have accepted gifts, 
since his means of living were exceedingly small, even 
for Athens. 

He was very practical, even while he lived above the 
world, absorbed in lofty contemplations. He was always 
talking with such as the skin-dressers and leather-deal- 
ers, using homely language for his illustrations, and ut- 
tering plain truths. Yet he was equally at home with 
poets and philosophers and statesmen. He did not 
take much interest in that knowledge which was applied 
merely to rising in the world. Though plain, practi- 
cal, and even homely in his conversation, he was not 
utilitarian. Science had no charm to him, since it was 
directed to utilitarian ends and was uncertain. His 
sayings had such a lofty, hidden wisdom that very few 
people understood him: his utterances seemed either 
paradoxical, or unintelligible, or sophistical. “To the 
mentally proud and mentally feeble he was equally a 
bore.” Most people probably thought him a nuisance, 
since he was always about with his questions, puzzling 


some, confuting others, and reproving all, — careless of 
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love or hatred, and contemptuous of all conventionali- 
ties. So severely dialectical was he that he seemed to 
be a hair-splitter. The very Sophists, whose ignorance 
and pretension he exposed, looked upon him as a quib- 
bler; although there were some—so severely trained 
was the Grecian mind — who saw the drift of his ques- 
tions, and admired his skill. Probably there are few 
educated people in these times who could have under- 
stood him any more easily than a modern audience, 
even of scholars, could take in one of the orations of 
Demosthenes, although they might laugh at the jokes 
of the sage, and be impressed with the invectives of 
the orator. 

And yet there were defects in Socrates. He was 
most provokingly sarcastic; he turned everything to 
ridicule; he remorselessly punctured every gas-bag he 
met; he heaped contempt on every snob; he threw 
stones at every glass house, — and everybody lived in 
one. He was not quite just to the Sophists, for they 
did not pretend to teach the higher life, but chiefly 
rhetoric, which is useful in its way. And if they loved 
applause and riches, and attached themselves to those 
whom they could utilize, they were not different from 
most fashionable teachers in any age. And then Soc- 
rates was not very delicate in his tastes. He was too 
much carried away by the fascinations of Aspasia, 
when he knew that she was not- virtuous, — although 
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it was doubtless her remarkable intellect which most 
attracted him, not her physical beauty; since in the 
“ Menexenus” (by many ascribed to Plato) he is made 
to recite at length one of her long orations, and in 
the “Symposium” he is made to appear absolutely 
indelicate in his conduct with Alcibiades, and to 
make what would be abhorrent to us a matter of 
irony, although there was the severest control of the 
passions. 

To me it has always seemed a strange thing that 
such an ugly, satirical, provoking man could have won 
and retained the love of Xantippe, especially since he 
was so careless of his dress, and did so little to provide 
for the wants of the household. I do not wonder that 
she scolded him, or became very violent in her temper ; 
since, in her worst tirades, he only provokingly laughed 
at her. A modern Christian woman of society would 
have left him. But perhaps in Pagan Athens she 
could not have got a divorce. It is only in these en- 
lightened and progressive times that women desert their 
husbands when they are tantalizing, or when they do 
not properly support the family, or spend their time 
at the clubs or in society,— into which it would seem 
that Socrates was received, even the best, barefooted 
and dirty as he was, and for his intellectual gifts alone. 
Think of such a man being the oracle of a modern 
salon, either in Paris, London, or New York, with his 
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repulsive appearance, and tantalizing and provoking 
irony. But in artistic Athens, at one time, he was all 
the fashion. Everybody liked to hear him talk. Every- 
body was both amused and instructed. He provoked 
no envy, since he affected modesty and ignorance, ap- 
parently asking his questions for information, and was 
so meanly clad, and lived in such a poor way. Though 
he provoked animosities, he had many friends. If his 
language was sarcastic, his affections were kind. He 
was always surrounded by the most gifted men of his 
time. The wealthy Crito constantly attended him ; 
Plato and Xenophon were enthusiastic pupils; even 
Alcibiades was charmed by his conversation; Appollo- 
dorus and Antisthenes rarely quitted his side; Cebes 
and Simonides came from Thebes to hear him; Isocrates 
and Aristippus followed in his train; Euclid of Megara 
sought his society, at the risk of his lfe; the tyrant 
Critias, and even the Sophist Protagoras, acknowledged 
his marvellous power. 

But I cannot linger longer on the man, with his gifts 
and pecuharities. More important things demand our 
attention. I propose briefly to show his contributions 
to philosophy and ethics. 

In regard to the first, I will not dwell on his method, 
which is both subtle and dialectical. We are not 
Greeks. Yet it was his method which revolutionized 
philosophy. That was original. He saw this, — that 
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the theories of his day were mere opinions; even the 
lofty speculations of the Ionian philosophers were 
dreams, and the teachings of the Sophists were mere 
words. He despised both dreams and words. Specu- 
lations ended in the indefinite and imsoluble; words 
ended in rhetoric. Neither dreams nor words revealed 
the true, the beautiful, and the good,—which, to his 
mind, were the only realities, the only sure foundation 
for a philosophical system. 

So he propounded certain questions, which, when 
answered, produced glaring contradictions, from which 
disputants shrank. Their conclusions broke down 
their assumptions. They stood convicted of igno- 
rance, to which all his artful and subtle questions 
tended, and which it was his aim to prove. He showed 
that they did not know what they affirmed. He proved 
that their definitions were wrong or incomplete, since 
they logically led to contradictions; and he showed that 
for purposes of disputation the same meaning must 
always attach to the same word, since in ordinary lan- 
guage terms have different meanings, partly true and 
partly false, which produce confusion in argument. 
He would be precise and definite, and use the utmost 
rigor of language, without which inquirers and dis- 
putants would not understand each other. Every defi- 
nition should include the whole thing, and nothing 


= 
else; otherwise, people would not know what they 
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were talking about, and would be forced into absurdi- 
ties. 

Thus arose the celebrated “definitions,” — the first 
step in Greek philosophy, — intending to show what is, 
and what zs not. After demonstrating what is not, 
Socrates advanced to the demonstration of what is, and 
thus laid a foundation for certain knowledge: thus he 
arrived at clear conceptions of justice, friendship, pa- 
triotism, courage, and other certitudes, on which truth 
is based. He wanted only positive truth, — something 
to build upon, —like Bacon and all great inguirers. Hav- 
ing reached the certain, he would apply it to all the 
relations of life, and to all kinds of knowledge. Unless 
knowledge is certain, it is worthless, —there is no foun- 
dation to build upon. Uncertain or indefinite knowl- 
edge is no knowledge at all; it may be very pretty, or 
amusing, or ingenious, but no more valuable for phil- 
osophical research than poetry or dreams or specula- 
tions. 

How far the “definitions” of Socrates led to the solu- 
tion of the great problems of philosophy, in the hands 
of such dialecticians as Plato and Aristotle, I will not 
attempt to enter upon here; but this I think I am war- 
ranted in saying, that the main object and aim of 
Socrates, as a teacher of philosophy, were to establish 
certain elemental truths, concerning which there could 


be no dispute, and then to reason from them, — since 
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they were not mere assumptions, but certitudes, and 
certitudes also which appealed to human consciousness, 
and therefore could not be overthrown. If I were 
teaching metaphysics, it would be necessary for me to 
make clear this method,—the questions and defini- 
tions by which Socrates is thought to have laid the 
foundation of true knowledge, and therefore of all 
healthful advance in philosophy. But for my present 
purpose I do not care so much what his method was 
as what his aim was. 

The aim of Socrates, then, being to find out and 
teach what is definite and certain, as a foundation of 
knowledge, -— having cleared away the rubbish of igno- 
rance, — he attached very little importance to what is 
called physical science. And no wonder, since science 
in his day was very imperfect. There were not facts 
enough known on which to base sound inductions: 
better, deductions from established principles. What 
is deemed most certain in this age was the most un- 
certain of all knowledge in his day. Scientific knowl- 
edge, truly speaking, there was none. It was all 
speculation. Democritus might resolve the material 
universe — the earth, the sun, and the stars — into 
combinations produced by the motion of atoms. But 
whence the original atoms, and what force gave to them 
motion? The proudest philosopher, speculating on the 


origin of the universe, is convicted of ignorance. 
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Much has been said in praise of the Ionian philos- 
ophers; and justly, so far as their genius and loftiness 
of character are considered. But what did they dis- 
cover? What truths did they arrive at to serve as 
foundation-stones of science? They were among the 
greatest intellects of antiquity. But their method was 
a wrong one. Their philosophy was based on assump- 
tions and speculations, and therefore was worthless, 
since they settled nothing. Their science was based 
on inductions which were not reliable, because of a lack 
of facts. They drew conclusions as to the origin of the 
universe from material phenomena. Thales, seeing that 
plants are sustained by dew and rain, concluded that 
water was the first beginning of things. Anaximenes, 
seeing that animals die without air, thought that air 
was the great primal cause. Then Diogenes of Crete, 
making a fanciful speculation, imparted to air an intel- 
lectual energy. Heraclitus of Ephesus substituted fire 
for air. None of the illustrious Ionians reached any- 
thing higher, than that the first cause of all things must 
be intelligent. The speculations of succeeding philoso- 
phers, living in a more material age, all pertained to the 
world of matter which they could see with their eyes. 
And in close connection with speculations about matter, 
the cause of which they could not settle, was indiffer- 
ence to the spiritual nature of man, which they could 
not see, and all the wants of the soul, and the existence 
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of the future state, where the soul alone was of any ac- 
count. So atheism, and the disbelief of the existence 
of the soul after death, characterized that materialism. 
Without God and without a future, there was no stimu- 
lus to virtue and no foundation for anything. They 
said, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” — 
the essence and spirit of all paganism. 

Socrates, seeing how unsatisfactory were all physical 
inquiries, and what evils materialism introduced into 
society, making the body everything and the soul noth- 
ing, turned his attention to the world within, and “ for 
physics substituted morals.” He knew the uncertainty 
of physical speculation, but believed in the certainty of 
moral truths. He knew that there was a reality in 
justice, in friendship, in courage. Like Job, he reposed 
on consciousness. He turned his attention to what 
afterwards gave immortality to Descartes. To the 
scepticism of the Sophists he opposed self-evident 
truths. \ He proclaimed the sovereignty of virtue, the 
universality of moral obligation.) ‘Moral certitude 
was the platform from which he would survey the uni- 
verse.” It was the ladder by which he would ascend 
to the loftiest regions of knowledge and of happiness. 
“Though he was negative in his means, he was positive 
in his ends.” He was the first who had glimpses of the 
true mission of philosophy,— even to sit in judgment 


on all knowledge, whether it pertains to art, or politics, 
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or science; eliminating the false and retaining the true. 
It was his mission to separate truth from error. He 
taught the world how to weigh evidence. He would 
discard any doctrine which, logically carried out, led to 
absurdity. Instead of turning his attention to outward 
phenomena, he dwelt on the truths which either God or 
consciousness reveals. Instead of the creation, he dwelt 
on the Creator. (It was not the body he cared for so 
much as the soul. Not wealth, not power, not the ap- 
petites were the true source of pleasure, but the peace 
and harmony of the soul.) The inquiry should be, not 
what we shall eat, but how shall we resist temptation ; 
how shall we keep the soul pure; how shall we arrive 
at virtue; how shall we best serve our country; how 
shall we best educate our children; how shall we expel 
worldliness and deceit and hes; how shall we walk with 
God ?— for there is a God, and there is immortality and 
eternal justice: these are the great certitudes of hu- 
man life, and it is only by these that the soul will 
expand and be happy forever. ) 

Thus there was a close connection between his philos- 
ophy and his ethics. ( But it was as a moral teacher 
that he won his most enduring fame. The teacher of 
wisdom became subordinate to the man who lived it. 
As a living Christian is nobler than merely an acute 
theologian, so he who practises virtue is greater than 


the one whe preaches it.) The dissection of the passions 
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is not so difficult as the regulation of the passions. The 
moral force of the soul is superior to the utmost grasp 
of the intellect. / The “ Thoughts” of Pascal are all the 
more read because the religious life of Pascal is known to 
have been lofty. Augustine was the oracle of the Mid- 
dle Ages, from the radiance of his character as much 
as from the brilliancy and originality of his intellect. 
Bernard swayed society more by his sanctity than by 
his learning. The useful lfe of Socrates was devoted 
not merely to establish the grounds of moral obligation, 
‘ in opposition to the false and worldly teaching of his 
day, but to the practice of temperance, disinterestedness, 
and patriotism. He found that the ideas of his con- 
temporaries centred in the pleasure of the body: he 
would make his body subservient to the welfare of the 
soul. No writer of antiquity says so much of the soul 
as Plato, his chosen disciple, and no other one placed 
so much value on pure subjective knowledge. His 
longings after love were scarcely exceeded by Augus- 
tine or St. Theresa, —not for a divine Spouse, but 
for the harmony of the soul. With longings after 
love were united longings after immortality, when 
the mind would revel forever in the contemplation of 
eternal ideas and the solution of mysteries,—a sort 
of Dantean heaven. Virtue became the foundation of 
happiness, and almost a synonym for knowledge. He 


discoursed on knowledge in its connection with virtue, 
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after the fashion of Solomon in his Proverbs. Happi- 
ness, virtue, knowledge: this was the Socratic trinity, 
the three indissolubly connected together, and forming 
the life of the soul, —the only precious thing a man 
has, since it is immortal, and therefore to be guarded 
beyond all bodily and mundane interests. But human 
nature is frail. The soul is fettered and bewildered ; 
hence the need of some outside influence, some illumi- 
nation, to guard, or to restrain, or guide. “This inspi- 
ration, he was persuaded, was imparted to him from 
time to time, as he had need, by the monitions of an 
internal voice which he called dauoveov, or demon, — 
not a personification, like an angel or devil, but a divine 
sign or supernatural voice.” From youth he was ac- 
customed to obey this prohibitory voice, and to speak 
of it,—a voice “which forbade him to enter on public 
life,” or to take any thought for a prepared defence on 
his trial. The Fathers of the Church regarded this 
deemon as a devil, probably from the name; but it is 
not far, in its real meaning, from the “divine grace” of 
St. Augustine and of all men famed for Christian expe- 
rience, — that restraining grace which keeps good men 
from folly or sin. 

Socrates, again, divorced happiness from pleasure, — 
identical things, with most pagans. (Happiness is the 
yeace and harmony vf the soul; pleasure comes from 
animal sensations, or the gratification of worldly and 
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ambitious desires, and therefore is often demoralizing.) 
Happiness is an elevated joy,—a beatitude, existing 
with pain and disease, when the soul is triumphant over 
the body; while pleasure is transient, and comes from 
what is perishable. Hence but little account should be 
made of pain and suffering, or even of death. The life 
is more than meat, and virtue is its own reward./ There 
is no reward of virtue in mere outward and worldly 
prosperity ; and, with virtue, there is no evil in adver- 
sity.) One must do right because it is right, not because 
it is expedient: he must do right, whatever advantages 
may appear by not doing it. A good citizen must obey 
the laws, because they are laws: he may not violate 
them because temporal and immediate advantages are 
promised. A wise man, and therefore a good man, will 
be temperate. He must neither eat nor drink to excess. 
But temperance is not abstinence. Socrates not only 
enjoined temperance as a great virtue, but he practised 
it. He was a model of sobriety, and yet he drank wine 
at feasts, —at those glorious symposia where he dis- 
coursed with his friends on the highest themes. While 
he controlled both appetites and passions, in order to 
promote true happiness,—that is, the welfare of the 
soul, — he was not solicitous, as others were, for outward 
prosperity, which could not extend beyond mortal life. 
He would show, by teaching and example, that he val- 


ued future good beyond any transient joy. Hence he 
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accepted poverty and physical discomfort as very trifling 
evils. He did not lacerate the body, like Brahmins and 
monks, to make the soul independent of it. He was a 
Greek, and a practical man, —anything but visionary, — 
and regarded the body as a sacred temple of the soul, to 
be kept beautiful; for beauty is as much an eternal idea 
as friendship or love. Hence he threw no contempt on 
art, since art is based on beauty. He approved of ath- 
letic exercises, which strengthened and beautified the 
body; but he would not defile the body or weaken it, 
either by lusts or austerities. Passions were not to be 
exterminated but controlled; and controlled by reason, 
the light within us, — that which guides to true knowl- 
edge, and hence to virtue, and hence to happiness. The 
law of temperance, therefore, is self-control. 

Courage was another of his certitudes, — that which 
animated the soldier on the battle-field with patriotic 
glow and lofty self-sacrifice. | Life is subordinate to pa- 
triotism. It was of but little consequence whether a 
man died or not, in the discharge of duty. To do right 
was the main thing, because it was right. “ Like George 
Fox, he would do right if the world were blotted out.” ) 

The weak point, to my mind, in the Socratic philoso- 
phy, considered in its ethical bearings, was the con- 
founding of virtue with knowledge, and making them 
identical. Socrates could probably have explained this 
difficulty away, for no one more than he appreciated the 
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tyranny of passion and appetite, which thus fettered 
the will; according to St. Paul, “The evil that I would 
not, that I do.” Men often commit sin when the con- 
sequences of it and the nature of it press upon the 
mind. The knowledge of good and evil does not always 
restrain a man from doimg what he knows will end in 
erief andshame. ‘The restraint comes, not from knowl- 
edge, but from divine aid, which was probably what 
Socrates meant by his demon,—a warning and a con- 


straining power. 
“ Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo.” 


But this is not exactly the knowledge which Socrates 
meant, or Solomon. Alcibiades was taught to see the 
loveliness of virtue and to admire it; but he had not 
the divine and restraining power, which Socrates called 
an “inspiration,” and others would call “grace.” Yet 
Socrates himself, with passions and appetites as great as 
Alcibiades, restrained them, — was assisted to do so by 
that divine Power which he recognized, and probably 
adored. How far he felt his personal responsibility to 
this Power I do not know. The sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to God is one of the highest manifestations 
of Christian life, and implies a recognition of God as 
a personality, as a moral governor whose eye is every- 
where, and whose commands are absolute. Many have 


a vague idea of Providence as pervading and ruling the 
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universe, without a sense of personal responsibility to 
Him; in other words, without a “fear” of Him, such as 
Moses taught, and which is represented by David as 
“the beginning of wisdom,’— the fear to do wrong, not 
only because it is wrong, but also because it is displeas- 
ing to Him who can both punish and reward. I do not 
believe that Socrates had this idea of God; but I do be- 
lieve that he recognized His existence and providence. 
Most people in Greece and Rome had religious instincts, 
and believed in supernatural forces, who exercised an 
influence over their destiny, — although they called them 
“oods,” or divinities, and not the “God Almighty” whom 
Moses taught. The existence of temples, the offices of 
priests, and the consultation of oracles and soothsayers, 
all point to this. And the people not only believed in 
the existence of these supernatural powers, to whom 
they erected temples and statues, but many of them be- 
lieved in a future state of rewards and punishments, — 
otherwise the names of Minos and Rhadamanthus and 
other judges of the dead are unintelligible. Paganism 
and mythology did not deny the existence and power 
of gods, — yea, the immortal gods; they only multiplied 
their number, representing them as avenging deities 
with human passions and frailties, and offering to them 
gross and superstitious rites of worship. They had im- 
perfect and even degrading ideas of the gods, but ac- 
knowledged their existence and their power. Socrates 
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emancipated hinself from these degrading superstitions, 
and had a loftier idea of God than the people, or he 
would not have been accused of impiety, —that is, a 
dissent from the popular belief; although there is one 
thing which I cannot understand in his life, and can- 
not harmonize with his general teachings, — that in his 
last hours his last act was to command the sacrifice 
of a cock to Aisculapius. 

But whatever may have been his precise and definite 
ideas of God and immortality, it is clear that he soared 
beyond his contemporaries in his conceptions of Provi- 
dence and of duty. He was a reformer and a mission- 
ary, preaching a higher morality and revealing loftier 
truths than any other person that we know of in pagan 
antiquity; although there lived in India, about two 
hundred years before his day, a sage whom they called 
Buddha, whom some modern scholars think approached 
nearer to Christ than did Socrates or Marcus Aurelius. 
Very possibly. Have we any reason to adduce that 
God has ever been without his witnesses on earth, or 
ever will be? Why could he not have imparted wis- 
dom both to Buddha and Socrates, as he did to Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Paul? I look upon Socrates as one of 
the witnesses and agents of Almighty power on this 
earth to proclaim exalted truth and turn people from 
wickedness. He himself — not indistinctly — claimed 


shis mission. 
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Think what a man he was: truly was he a “moral 
phenomenon.” You see a man of strong animal pro- 
pensities, but with a lofty soul, appearing in a wicked 
and materialistic — and possibly atheistic —age, over- 
turning all previous systems of philosophy, and incul- 
cating a new and higher law of morals. You see him 
spending his whole life,—and a long life,—in disin- 
terested teachings and labors; teaching without pay, 
attaching himself to youth, working in poverty and 
discomfort, indifferent to wealth and honor, and even 
power, inculcating incessantly the worth and dignity of 
the soul, and its amazing and incalculable superiority 
to all the pleasures of the body and all the rewards of 
a worldly life. Who gave to him this wisdom and this 
almost superhuman virtue? Who gave to him this 
insight into the fundamental principles of morality ? 
Who, in this respect, made him a greater light and 
a clearer expounder than the Christian Paley? Who 
made him, in all spiritual discernment, a wiser man than 
the gifted John Stuart Mill, who seems to have been 
a candid searcher after truth? In the wisdom of Soc- 
rates you see some higher force than intellectual hardi- 
hood or intellectual clearness. How much this pagan 
did to emancipate and elevate the soul! How much 
he did to present the vanities and pursuits of worldly 
men in their true light! What a rebuke were his life 


and doctrines to the Epicureanism which was pervad- 
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ing all classes of society, and preparing the way for 
ruin! Who cannot see in him a forerunner of that 
greater Teacher who was the friend of publicans and 
sinners; who rejected the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the speculations of the Sadducees; who scorned the 
riches and glories of the world; who rebuked everything 
pretentious and arrogant; who enjoined humility and 
self-abnegation ; who exposed the ignorance and sophis- 
tries of ordinary teachers; and who propounded to his 
disciples no such “miserable interrogatory” as “Who 
shall show us any good?” but a higher question for 
their solution and that of all pleasure-seeking and 
money-hunting people to the end of time, —‘ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

It very rarely happens that a great benefactor es- 
capes persecution, especially if he is persistent in de- 
nouncing false opinions which are popular, or prevailing 
follies and sins. As the Scribes and Pharisees, who had 
been so severely and openly exposed in all their hypoc- 
risies by our Lord, took the lead in causing his cruci- 
fixion, so the Sophists and tyrants of Athens headed 
the fanatical persecution of Socrates because he ex- 
posed their shallowness and worldliness, and stung 
them to the quick by his sarcasms and ridicule. His 
elevated morality and lofty spiritual life do not alone 
account for the persecution. If he had let persons 


alone, and had not ridiculed their opinions and pre- 
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tensions, they would probably have let him alone. 
Galileo aroused the wrath of the Inquisition not for 
his scientific discoveries, but because he ridiculed the 
Dominican and Jesuit guardians of the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, and because he seemed to undermine 
the authority of the Scriptures and of the Church: 
his boldness, his sarcasms, and his mocking spirit 
were more offensive than his doctrines. The Church 
did not persecute Kepler or Pascal. The Athenians 
may have condemned Xenophanes and Anaxagoras, 
yet not the other Jonian philosophers, nor the lofty 
speculations of Plato; but they murdered Socrates 
because they hated him. It was not pleasant to the 
gay leaders of Athenian society to hear the utter vanity 
of their worldly lives painted with such unsparing 
severity, nor was it pleasant to the Sophists and rheto- 
ricians to see their idols overthrown, and they them- 
selves exposed as false teachers and shallow pretenders. 
No one likes to see himself held up to scorn and 
mockery; nobody is willing to be shown up as 
ignorant and conceited. The people of Athens did 
not like to see their gods ridiculed, for the logical 
sequence of the teachings of Socrates was to under- 
mine the popular religion. It was very offensive to 
rich and worldly people to be told that their riches 
and pleasures were transient and worthless. It was im- 
possible that those rhetoricians who gloried in words, 
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those Sophists who covered up the truth, those pedants 
who prided themselves on their technicalities, those 
politicians who lived by corruption, those worldly fa- 
thers who thought only of pushing the fortunes of 
their children, should not see in Socrates their uncom- 
promising foe; and when he added mockery and ridi- 
cule to contempt, and piqued their vanity, and offended 
their pride, they bitterly hated him and wished him 
out of the way. My wonder is that he should have 
been tolerated until he was seventy years of age. Men 
less offensive than he have been burned alive, and 
stoned to death, and tortured on the rack, and de- 
voured by lons in the amphitheatre. It is the fate 
of prophets to be exiled, or slandered, or jeered at, or 
stigmatized, or banished from society, — to be subjected 
to some sort of persecution; but when prophets de- 
nounce woes, and utter invectives, and provoke by 
stinging sarcasms, they have generally been killed. 
No matter how enlightened society is, or tolerant the 
age, he who utters offensive truths will be dishked, and 
in some way punished. 

So Socrates must meet the fate of all benefactors who 
make themselves disliked and hated, First the great 
comic poet Aristophanes, in his comedy called the 
“Clouds,” held him up to ridicule and reproach, and thus 
prepared the way for his arraignment and trial. He is 


made to utter a thousand impieties and impertinences. 
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He is made to talk like a man of the greatest vanity and 
conceit, and to throw contempt and scorn on everybody 
else. It is not probable that the poet entered into any 
formal conspiracy against him, but found him a good 
subject of raillery and mockery, since Socrates was then 
very unpopular, aside from his moral teachings, for 
being declared by the oracle of Delphi the wisest man 
in the world, and for having been intimate with the 
two men whom the Athenians above all men justly 
execrated,- Critias, the chief of the Thirty Tyrants 
whom Lysander had imposed, or at least consented to, 
after the Peloponnesian war; and Alcibiades, whose 
evil counsels had led to an unfortunate expedition, 
and who in addition had proved himself a traitor to 
his country. 

Public opinion being now against him, on various 
grounds he is brought to trial before the Dikastery, -—— 
a board of some five hundred judges, leading citizens 
of Athens. One of his chief accusers was Anytus, 
—a rich tradesman, of very narrow mind, personally 
hostile to Socrates because of the influence the philoso- 
pher had exerted over his son, yet who then had con- 
siderable influence from the active part he had taken 
in the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. The more 
formidable accuser was Meletus, —a poet and a rheto- 
rician, who had been irritated by Socrates’ terrible 


cross-examinations. The principal charges against 
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him were, that he did not admit the gods acknowl- 
edged by the republic, and that he corrupted the 
youth of Athens. 

In regard to the first charge, it could not be techni- 
cally proved that he had assailed the gods, for he was 
exact in his legal worship; but really and virtually 
there was some foundation for the accusation, since 
Socrates was a religious innovator if ever there was one. 
His lofty realism was subversive of popular superstitions, 
when logically carried out. As to the second charge, 
of corrupting youth, this was utterly groundless; for he 
had uniformly enjoined courage, and temperance, and 
obedience to the laws, and patriotism, and the control 
of the passions, and all the higher sentiments of the 
soul. But the tendency of his teachings was to create 
in young men contempt for all institutions based on 
falsehood or superstition or tyranny, and he openly dis- 
approved some of the existing laws, — such as choosing 
magistrates by lot, —and freely expressed his opinions. 
Tn a narrow and technical sense there was some reason 
for this charge ; for if a young man came to combat his 
father’s business or habits of life or general opinions, 
in consequence of his own superior enlightenment, it 
might be made out that he had not sufficient respect 
for his father, and thus was failing in the virtues of 
reverence and filial obedience. 


Considering the genius and innocence of the accused, 
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he did not make an able defence; he might have done 
better. It appeared as if he did not wish to be 
acquitted. He took no thought of what he should 
say; he made no preparation for so great an occasion. 
He made no appeal to the passions and feelings of his 
judges. He refused the assistance of Lysias, the greatest 
orator of the day. He brought neither his wife nor chil- 
dren to incline the judges in his favor by their sighs and 
tears. His discourse was manly, bold, noble, dignified, 
but without passion and without art. His unpre- 
meditated replies seemed to scorn an elaborate defence. 
He even seemed to rebuke his judges, rather than to 
conciliate-them. On the culprit’s bench he assumed 
the manners of a teacher. He might easily have saved 
himself, for there was but a small majority (only five or 
six at the first vote) for his condemnation. And then 
he irritated his judges unnecessarily. According to the 
laws he had the privilege of proposing a substitution 
for his punishment, which would have been accepted, 
—exile for instance; but, with a provoking and yet 
amusing irony, he asked to be supported at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum: that is, he asked for the 
highest honor of the republic. For a condemned 
criminal to ask this was audacity and defiance. 

We cannot otherwise suppose than that he did not 
wish to be acquitted. He wished to die. The time 
had come; he had fulfilled his mission; he was old 
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and poor; his condemnation would bring his truths 
before the world in a more impressive form. He knew 
the moral greatness of a martyr’s death. He reposed 
in the calm consciousness of having rendered great 
services, of having made important revelations. He 
never had an ignoble love of life; death had no terrors 
to him at any time. So he was perfectly resigned to 
his fate. Most willingly he accepted the penalty of 
plain speaking, and presented no serious remonstrances 
and no indignant denials. Had he pleaded eloquently 
for his life, he would not have fulfilled his mission. 
He acted with amazing foresight; he took the only 
course which would secure a lasting influence. He 
knew that his death would evoke a new spirit of in- 
quiry, which would spread over the civilized world. It 
was a public disappointment that he did not defend 
himself with more earnestness. But he was not seek- 
ing applause for his genius, — simply the final triumph 
of his cause, best secured by martyrdom. 

So he received his sentence with evident satisfaction ; 
and in the interval between it and his execution he 
spent his time in cheerful but lofty conversations with 
his disciples. He unhesitatingly refused to escape 
from his prison when the means would have been 
provided. His last hours were of immortal beauty. 
His friends were dissolved in tears, but he was calm, 
composed, triumphant; and when he lay down to die 
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he prayed that his migration to the unknown land 
might be propitious. He died without pain, as the 
hemlock produced only torpor. 

His death, as may well be supposed, created a pro- 
found impression. It was one of the most memorable 
events of the pagan world, whose greatest light was 
extinguished, — no, not extinguished, since it has been 
shining ever since in the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon 
and the “Dialogues” of Plato. Too late the Athe- 
nians repented of their injustice and cruelty. They 
erected to his memory a brazen statue, executed by 
Lysippus. His character and his ideas are alike im- 
mortal. The schools of Athens properly date from 
his death, about the year 400 B. c., and these schools 
redeemed the shame of her loss of political power. 
The Socratic philosophy, as expounded by Plato, sur- 
vived the wrecks of material greatness. It entered 
even into the Christian schools, especially at Alexan- 
dria; it has ever assisted and animated the earnest 
searchers after the certitudes of life; it has permeated 
the intellectual world, and found admirers and ex- 
pounders in all the universities of Europe and America. 
“No man has ever been found,” says Grote, “strong 
enough to bend the bow of Socrates, the father of phi- 
losophy, the most original thinker of antiquity.” His 
teachings gave an immense impulse to civilization, but 


they could not reform or save the world; it was too 
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deeply sunk in the infamies and immoralities of an 
Epicurean life. Nor was his philosophy ever popular 
in any age of our world. It never will be popular 
until the light which men hate shall expel the dark- 
ness which they love. But it has been the comfort 
and the joy of an esoteric few, —the witnesses of truth 
whom God chooses, to keep alive the virtues and the 
ideas which shall ultimately triumph over all the forces 
of evil. 
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SUPPOSE there is no subject, at this time, which 

interests cultivated people in favored circumstances 
more than Art. They travel in Europe, they visit gal- 
leries, they survey cathedrals, they buy pictures, they 
collect old china, they learn to draw and paint, they go 
into ecstasies over statues and bronzes, they fill their 
houses with bric-a-brac, they assume a cynical criticism, 
or gossip pedantically, whether they know what they 
are talking about or not. In short, the contemplation 
of Art is a fashion, concerning which it is not well to 
be ignorant, and about which there is an amazing 
amount of cant, pretension, and borrowed opinions. 
Artists themselves differ in their judgments, and many 
who patronize them have no severity of discrimination. 
We see bad pictures on the walls of private palaces, 
as well as in public galleries, for which fabulous prices 
are paid because they are, or are supposed to be, the 
creation of great masters, or because they are rare like 
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old books in an antiquarian library, or because fashion 
has given them a fictitious value, even when these 
pictures fail to create pleasure or emotion in those who 
view them. And yet there is great enjoyment, to some 
people, in the contemplation of a beautiful building or 
statue or painting, — as of a beautiful landscape or of a 
glorious sky. The ideas of beauty, of grace, of grandeur, 
which are eternal, are suggested to the mind and soul; 
and these cultivate and refine in proportion as the mind 
and soul are enlarged, especially among the rich, the 
learned, and the favored classes. So, in high civiliza- 
tions, especially material, Art is not only a fashion 
but a great enjoyment, a lofty study, and a theme of 
general criticism and constant conversation. 

It is my object, of course, to present the subject  his- 
torically, rather than critically. My criticisms would 
be mere opinions, worth no more than those of thou- 
sands of other people. As a public teacher to those 
who may derive some instruction from my labors and 
studies, I presume to offer only reflections on Art as it 
existed among the Greeks, and to show its developments 
in an historical point of view. 

The reader may be surprised that I should venture 
to present Phidias as one of the benefactors of the 
world, when so little is known about him, or can be 
known about him. So far as the man is concerned, 


I might as well lecture on Melchizedek, or Pharaoh, 
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or one of the dukes of Edom. There are no materials 
to construct a personal history which would be inter- 
esting, such as abound in reference to Michael Angelo 
or Raphael. Thus he must be made the mere text 
of a great subject. The development of Art is an 
important part of the history of civilization. The 
influence of Art on human culture and happiness is 
prodigious. Ancient Grecian art marks one of the 
stepping-stones of the race. Any man who largely 
contributed to its development was a _world-bene- 
factor. 

Now, history says this much of Phidias: that he 
lived in the time of Pericles,—in the culminating 
period of Grecian glory, —and ornamented the Parthe- 
non with his unrivalled statues; which Parthenon was 
to Athens what Solomon’s Temple was to Jerusalem,— 
a wonder, a pride, and a glory. His great contribution 
to that matchless edifice was the statue of Minerva, 
made of gold and ivory, forty feet in height, the gold 
of which alone was worth forty-four talents, — about 
fifty thousand dollars, —an immense sum when gold 
was probably worth more than twenty times its pres- 
ent value. All antiquity was unanimous in its praise 
of this statue, and the exactness and finish of its de- 
tails were as remarkable as the grandeur and majesty 
of its proportions. Another of the famous works of 
Phidias was the bronze statue of Minerva, which was 
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the glory of the Acropolis. This was sixty feet in 
height. But even this yielded to the colossal statue 
of Zeus or Jupiter in his great temple at Olympia, 
representing the figure in a sitting posture, forty feet 
high, on a throne made of gold, ebony, ivory, and pre- 
cious stones. In this statue the immortal artist sought 
to represent power in repose, as Michael Angelo did 
in his statue of Moses. So famous was this majestic 
statue, that it was considered a calamity to die with- 
out seeing it; and it served asa model for all subse- 
quent representations of majesty and repose among the 
ancients. This statue, removed to Constantinople by 
Theodosius the Great, remained undestroyed until the 
year 475 A. D. 

Phidias also executed various other works, — all 
famous in his day, — which have, however, perished ; 
but many executed under his superintendence still 
remain, and are universally admired for their grace 
and majesty of form. The great master himself was 
probably vastly superior to any of his disciples, and 
impressed his genius on the age, having, so far as we 
know, no rival among his contemporaries, as he has 
had no successor among the moderns of equal origi- 
nality and power, unless it be Michael Angelo. His dis- 
tinguished excellence was simplicity and grandeur; and 
he was to sculpture what Aischylus was to tragic poe- 


try, — sublime and grand, representing ideal excellence. 
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Though his works have perished, the ideas he repre- 
sented still live. His fame is immortal, though we 
know so little about him. It is based on the admira- 
tion of antiquity, on the universal praise which his 
creations extorted even from the severest critics in an 
age of Art, when the best energies of an ingenious 
people were directed to it with the absorbing devotion 
now given to mechanical inventions and those pur- 
suits which make men rich and comfortable. It would 
be interesting to know the private life of this great 
artist, his ardent loves and fierce resentments, his social 
habits, his public honors and triumphs,— but this 
is mere speculation. We may presume that he was 
rich, flattered, and admired,—the companion of great 
statesmen, rulers, and generals; not a persecuted man 
like Dante, but honored like Raphael; one of the 
fortunate of earth, since he was a master of what was 
most valued in his day. 

But it is the work which he represents—and still 
more comprehensively Art itself in the ancient world 
—to which I would call your attention, especially 
the expression of Art in buildings, in statues, and in 
pictures. 

“Art” is itself a very great word, and mneans many 
things; it is applied to style in writing, to musical 
compositions, and even to effective eloquence, as well 
as to architecture, sculpture and painting. We 
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speak of music as artistic, —and not foolishly; of an 
artistic poet, or an artistic writer lke Voltaire or 
Macaulay; of an artistic preacher, —by which we mean 
that each and all move the sensibilities and souls and 
minds of men by adherence to certain harmonies 
which accord with fixed ideas of grace, beauty, and 
dignity. Eternal ideas which the mind conceives are 
the foundation of Art, as they are of Philosophy. Art 
claims to be creative, and is in a certain sense inspired, 
like the genius of a poet. However material the cre- 
ation, the spirit which gives beauty to it is of the mind 
and soul. Imagination is tasked to its utmost stretch 
to portray sentiments and passions in the way that 
makes the deepest impression. The marble bust be- 
comes animated, and even the temple consecrated to 
the deity becomes religious, in proportion as these sug- 
gest the ideas and sentiments which kindle the soul 
to admiration and awe. These feelings belong to 
every one by nature, and are most powerful when 
most felicitously called out by the magic of the mas- 
ter, who requires time and labor to perfect his skill: 
Art is therefore popular, and appeals to every one, 
but to those most who live in the great ideas on which 
it is based. The peasant stands awe-struck before the 
majestic magnitude of a cathedral; the man of culture 
is roused to enthusiasm by the contemplation of its 


grand proportions, or graceful outlines, or bewitching 
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details, because he sees in them the realization of his 
ideas of beauty, grace, and majesty, which shine for- 
ever in unutterable glory, —indestructible ideas which 
survive all thrones and empires, and even civilizations. 
They are as imperishable as stars and suns and rain- 
bows and landscapes, since these unfold new beauties 
as the mind and soul rest upon them. Whenever, 
then, man creates an image or a picture which reveals 
these eternal but indescribable beauties, and calls 
forth wonder or enthusiasm, and excites refined plea- 
sures, he is an artist. He impresses, to a greater 
or less degree, every order and class of men. (He be- 
comes a benefactor, since he stimulates exalted senti- 
ments, which, after all, are the real glory and pride 
of life, and the cause of all happiness and virtue, — 
in cottage or in palace, amid hard toils as well as in 
luxurious leisure. ) He is a self-sustained man, since 
he revels in ideas rather than in praises and honors. 
Like the man of virtue, he finds in the adoration of 
the deity he worships his highest reward. Michael 
Angelo worked preoccupied and rapt, without even 
the stimulus of praise, to advanced old age, even as 
Dante lived in the visions to which his imagination 
gave form and reality. Art is therefore not only self- 
sustained, but lofty and unselfish. It is indeed the 
exalted soul going forth triumphant over external dif- 
ficulties, jubilant and melodious even in poverty and 
5* 
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neglect, rising above all the evils of life, revelling in 
the glories which are impenetrable, and living — for 
the time—in the realm of deities and angels. The 
accidents of earth are no more to the true artist striv- 
ing to reach and impersonate his ideal of beauty and 
erace, than furniture and tapestries are to a true woman 
seeking the beatitudes of love. And it is only when 
there is this soul longing to reach the excellence con- 
ceived, for itself alone, that great works have been 
produced. When Art has been prostituted to pander 
to perverted tastes, or has been stimulated by thirst 
for gain, then inferior works only have been created. 
Fra Angelico lived secluded in a convent when he 
painted his exquisite Madonnas. It was the exhaustion 
of the nervous energies consequent on superhuman 
toils, rather than the luxuries and pleasures which his 
position and means afforded, which killed Raphael at 
thirty-seven. 

The artists of Greece did not live for utilities any 
more than did the Ionian philosophers, but in those glori- 
ous thoughts and creations which were their chosen joy. 
Whatever can be reached by the unaided powers of 
man was attained by them. They represented all that 
the mind can conceive of the beauty of the human 
form, and the harmony of architectural proportions. 
In the realm of beauty and grace modern civilization 
has no prouder triumphs than those achieved by the 
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artists of Pagan antiquity. Grecian artists have been 
the teachers of all nations and all ages in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. How far they were them- 
selves original we cannot tell. We do not know how 
much they were indebted to Egyptians, Phcenicians, and 
Assyrians, but in real excellence they have never been 
surpassed. In some respects, their works still remain 
objects of hopeless imitation: in the realization of 
ideas of beauty and form, they reached absolute per- 
fection. Hence we have a right to infer that Art can 
flourish under Pagan as well as Christian influences. 
It was a comparatively Pagan age in Italy when the 
great artists arose who succeeded Da Vinci, especially 
under the patronage of the Medici and the Medicean 
popes. Christianity has only modified Art by purifying 
it from sensual attractions. Christianity added very 
little to Art, until cathedrals arose in their grand pro- 
portions and infinite details, and until artists sought to 
portray in the faces of their Saints and Madonnas the 
seraphic sentiments of Christian love and angelic purity. 
Art even declined in the Roman world from the second 
century after Christ, in spite of all the efforts of Chris- 
tian emperors. In fact neither Christianity nor Pagan- 
ism creates it; it seems to be independent of both. and 
arises from the peculiar genius and circumstances of an 
age. Make Art a fashion, honor and reward it, crown 


its great masters with Olympic leaves, direct the 
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energies of an age or race upon it, and we probably 
shall have great creations, whether the people are 
Christian or Pagan. So that Art seems to be a hu- 
man creation, rather than a divine inspiration. It 
is the result of genius, stimulated by circum- 
stances and directed to the contemplation of ideal 
excellence. 

Much has been written on those principles upon 
which Art is supposed to be founded, but not very 
satisfactorily, although great learning and ingenuity 
have been displayed. It is difficult to conceive of 
beauty or grace by definitions, —as difficult as it is to 
define love or any other ultimate sentiment of the soul. 
“Metaphysics, mathematics, music, and philosophy,” 
says Cleghorn, “have been called in to analyze, define, 
demonstrate, or generalize.” Great critics, ike Burke, 
Alison, and Stewart, have written interesting treatises 
on beauty and taste. “Plato represents beauty as the 
contemplation of the mind. Leibnitz maintained that 
it consists in perfection Diderot referred beauty to 
the idea of relation. Blondel asserted that it was in 
harmonic proportions. Leigh speaks of it as the music 
of the age.” These definitions do not much assist us. 
We fall back on our own conceptions or intuitions, as 
probably did Phidias, although Art in Greece could 
hardly have attained such perfection without the aid 
which poetry and history and philosophy alike afforded. 
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Art can flourish only as the taste of the people becomes 
cultivated, and by the assistance of many kinds of 
knowledge. The mere contemplation of Nature is not 
enough. Savages have no art at all, even when they 
live amid grand mountains and beside the ever-chang- 
ing sea. When Phidias was asked how he conceived 
his Olympian Jove, he referred to Homer’s poems. 
Michael Angelo was enabled to paint the saints and 
sibyls of the Sistine Chapel from familiarity with the 
writings of the Jewish prophets. Isaiah inspired him 
as truly as Homer inspired Phidias. The artists of the 
age of Phidias were encouraged and assisted by the 
great poets, historians, and philosophers who basked in 
the sunshine of Pericles, even as the great men in the 
Court of Elizabeth derived no small share of their 
renown from her glorious appreciation. Great artists 
appear in clusters, and amid the other constellations 
that illuminate the intellectual heavens. They all 
mutually assist each other. When Rome lost her 
great men, Art declined. When the egotism of Louis 
XIV. extinguished genius, the great lights in all de- 
partments disappeared. So Art is indebted not merely 
to the contemplation of ideal beauty, but to the in- 
fluence of great ideas permeating society,—such as 
when the age of Phidias was kindled with the great 
thoughts of Socrates, Democritus, Thucydides, Euripi- 
des, Aristophanes, and others, whether contemporaries 
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or not; a sort of Augustan or Elizabethan age, never to 
appear but once among the same people. 

Now, in reference to the history or development of 
ancient Art, until it culminated in the age of Pericles, 
we observe that its first expression was in architecture, 
and was probably the result of religious sentiments, 
when nations were governed by priests, and not dis- 
tinguished for intellectual life. Then arose the tem- 
ples of Egypt, of Assyria, of India. They are grand, 
massive, imposing, but not graceful or beautiful. They 
arose from blended superstition and piety, and were 
probably erected before the palaces of kings, and in 
Egypt by the dynasty that builded the older pyramids. 
Even those ambitious and prodigious monuments, which 
have survived every thing contemporaneous, indicate 
the reign of sacerdotal monarchs and artists who had 
no idea of beauty, but only of permanence. They do 
not indicate civilization, but despotism,— unless it be 
that they were erected for astronomical purposes, as 
some maintain, rather than as sepulchres for kings. 
But this supposition involves great nathematical attain- 
ments. It is difficult to conceive of such a waste of 
labor by enlightened princes, acquainted with astro- 
nomical and mathematical knowledge and mechanical 
forces, for Herodotus tells us that one hundred thou- 
sand men toiled on the Great Pyramid during forty 
years. What for? Surely it is hard to suppose that 
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such a pile was necessary for the observation of the 
polar star; and still less probably was it built as a 
sepulchre for a king, since no covered sarcophagus has 
ever been found in it, nor have even any hieroglyphics. 
The mystery seems impenetrable. 

But the temples are not mysteries. They were 
built also by sacerdotal monarchs, in honor of the 
deity. They must have been enormous, perhaps the 
most imposing ever built by man: witness the ruins 
of Karnac —a temple designated by the Greeks as that 
of Jupiter Ammon— with its large blocks of stone 
seventy feet in length, on a platform one thousand 
feet long and three hundred wide, its alleys over a 
mile in length lined with colossal sphinxes, and all 
adorned with obelisks and columns, and surrounded 
with courts and colonnades, like Solomon’s temple, to 
accommodate the crowds of worshippers as well as 
priests. But these enormous structures were not 
marked by beauty of proportion or fitness of orna- 
ment; they show the power of kings, not the genius of 
a nation. They may have compelled awe; they did 
not kindle admiration. The emotion they called out 
was such as is produced now by great engineering 
exploits, involving labor and mechanical skill, not 
suggestive of grace or harmony, which require both 
taste and genius. The same is probably true of Solo- 
mon’s temple, built at a much later period, when Art 
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had been advanced somewhat by the Phsenicians, to 
whose assistance it seems he was much indebted. We 
cannot conceive how that famous structure should have 
employed one hundred and fifty thousand men for 
eleven years, and have cost what would now be equal 
to $200,000,000, from any description which has come 
down to us, or any ruins which remain, unless it were 
surrounded by vast courts and colonnades, and orna- 
mented by a profuse expenditure of golden plates, — 
which also evince both power and money rather than 
architectural genius. 

After the erection of temples came the building of 
palaces for kings, equally distinguished for vast magni- 
tude and mechanical skill, but deficient in taste and 
beauty, showing the infancy of Art. Yet even these 
were in imitation of the temples. And as kings became 
proud and secular, probably their palaces became gran- 
der and larger, — like the palaces of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Rameses the Great and the Persian monarchs at 
Susa, combining labor, skill, expenditure, dazzling the 
eye by the number of columns and statues and vast 
apartments, yet still deficient in beauty and grace. 

It was not until the Greeks applied their wonderful 
genius to architecture that it became the expression of 
a higher civilization. And, as among Egyptians, Art 
in Greece is first seen in temples ; for the earlier Greeks 
were religious, although they worshipped the deity under 
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various names, and in the forms which their own hands 
did make. 

The Dorians, who descended from the mountains of 
northern Greece, eighty years after the fall of Troy, 
were the first who added substantially to the archi- 
tectural art of Asiatic nations, by giving simplicity and 
harmony to their temples. We see great thickness of 
columns, a fitting proportion to the capitals, and a 
beautiful entablature. The horizontal lines of the 
architrave and cornice predominate over the vertical 
lines of the columns. The temple arises in the severity 
of geometrical forms. The Doric column was not en- 
tirely a new creation, but was an improvement on the 
Egyptian model, —less massive, more elegant, fluted, 
increasing gradually towards the base, with a slight 
convexed swelling downward, about six diameters in 
height, superimposed by capitals. ‘So regular was the 
plan of the temple, that if the dimensions of a single 
column and the proportion the entablature should bear 
to it were given to two individuals acquainted with 
this style, with directions to compose a temple, they 
would produce designs exactly similar in size, arrange- 
ment, and general proportions.” And yet while the 
style of all the Doric temples is the same, there are 
hardly two temples alike, being varied by the different 
proportions of the column, which is the peculiar mark 


of Grecian architecture, even as the arch is the feature 
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of Gothic architecture. The later Doric was less 
massive than the earlier, but more rich in sculptured 
ornaments. The pedestal was from two thirds to a 
whole diameter of a column in height, built in three 
courses, forming as it were steps to the platform on 
which the pillar rested. The pillar had twenty flutes, 
with a capital of half a diameter, supporting the en- 
tablature. This again, two diameters in height, was 
divided into architrave, frieze, and cornice. But the 
great beauty of the temple was the portico in front, 
— a forest of columns, supporting the pediment above, 
which had at the base an angle of about fourteen de- 
grees. From the pediment the beautiful cornice pro- 
Jects with various mouldings, while at the base and at 
the apex are sculptured monuments representing both 
men and animals. The graceful outline of the columns, 
and the variety of light and shade arising from the 
arrangement of mouldings and capitals, produced an 
effect exceedingly beautiful. All the glories of this 
order of architecture culminated in the Parthenon, — 
built of Pentelic marble, resting on a basement of lime- 
stone, surrounded with forty-eight fluted columns of 
six feet and two inches diameter at the base and thirty- 
four feet in height, the frieze and pediment elaborately 
ornamented with reliefs and statues, while within the 
cella or interior was the statue of Minerva, forty feet, 
high, built of gold and ivory. The walls were decorated 
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with the rarest paintings, and the cella itself contained 
countless treasures. This unrivalled temple was not 
so large as some of the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, 
but it covered twelve times the ground of the temple of 
Solomon, and from the summit of the Acropolis it shone 
as a wonder and a glory. The marbles have crumbled 
and its ornaments have been removed, but it has formed 
the model of the most beautiful buildings of the world, 
from the Quirinus at Rome to the Madeleine at Paris, 
stimulating alike the genius of Michael Angelo and 
Christopher Wren, immortal in the ideas it has per- 
petuated, and immeasurable in the influence it has 
exerted. Who has copied the Flavian amphitheatre 
except as a convenient form for exhibitors on the stage, 
or for the rostrum of an orator? Who has not copied 
the Parthenon as the severest in its proportions for 
public buildings for civic purposes ? 

The Ionic architecture is only a modification of the 
Doric,—its columns more slender and with a greater 
number of flutes, and capitals more elaborate, formed 
with volutes or spiral scrolls, while its pediment, the 
triangular facing of the portico, is formed with a less 
angle from the base,—the whole being more sug- 
gestive of grace than strength. Vitruvius, the great- 
est authority among the ancients, says that “the 
Greeks, in inventing these two kinds of columns, 
imitated in the one the naked simplicity and aspects 
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of a man, and in the other the delicacy and orna- 
ments of a woman, whose ringlets appear in the volutes 
of the capital.” 

The Corinthian order, which was the most copied 
by the Romans, was still more ornamented, with fo- 
liated capitals, greater height, and a more decorated 
entablature. 

But the principles of all these three orders are sub- 
stantially the same, —their beauty consisting in the 
column and horizontal lines, even as vertical lines 
marked the Gothic. We see the lintel and not the 
arch; huge blocks of stone perfectly squared, and not 
small stones irregularly laid; external rather than in- 
ternal pillars, the cella receiving light from the open 
roof above, rather than from windows; a simple out- 
line uninterrupted, — generally in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, ——rather than broken by projections. There 
is no great variety; but the harmony, the severity, and 
beauty of proportion will eternally be admired, and can 
never be improved, —a temple of humanity, cheerful, 
useful, complete, not aspiring to reach what on earth 
can never be obtained, with no gloomy vaults speaking 
of maceration and grief, no lofty towers and spires soar- 
ing to the sky, no emblems typical of consecrated sen- 
timents and of immortality beyond the grave, but rich 
in ornaments drawn from the living world, —of plants 


and animals, of man in the perfection of physical 
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strength, of woman in the unapproachable loveliness 
of grace of form. As the world becomes pagan, intel- 
lectual, thrifty, we see the architecture of the Greeks 
in palaces, banks, halls, theatres, stores, libraries; when 
it is emotional, poetic, religious, fervent, aspiring, we 
see the restoration of the Gothic in churches, cathe- 
drals, schools, —for Philosophy and Art did all they 
could to civilize the world before Christianity was 
sent to redeem it and prepare mankind for the life 
above. Such was the temple of the Greeks, reappear- 
ing in all the architectures of nations, from the 
Romans to our own times, —so perfect that no im- 
provements have subsequently been made, no new 
principles discovered which were not known to Vitru- 
vius. What a creation, to last in its simple beauty 
for more than two thousand years, and forever to re- 
main a perfect model of its kind! Ah, that was a 
triumph of Art, the praises of which have been sung 
for more than sixty generations, and will be sung for 
hundreds yet to come. But how hidden and forgotten 
the great artists who invented all this, showing the 
littleness of man and the greatness of Art itself. How 
true that old Greek saying, “ Life is short, but Art is 
long.” . 
But the genius displayed in sculpture was equally 
remarkable, and was carried to the same perfection. 
The Greeks did not originate sculpture. We read of 
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sculptured images from remotest antiquity. Assyria, 
Egypt, and India are full of relics. But these are 
rude, unformed, without grace, without expression, 
though often colossal and grand. There are but few 
traces of emotion, or passion, or intellectual force. 
Everything which has come down from the ancient 
monarchies is calm, impassive, imperturbable. Nor 
is there a severe beauty of form. There is no grace, 
no loveliness, that we should desire them. Nature 
was not severely studied. We see no aspiration after 
what is ideal. Sometimes the sculptures are gro- 
tesque, unnatural, and impure. They are emblematic 
of strange deities, or are rude monuments of heroes 
and kings. They are curious, but they do not inspire 
us. We do not copy them; we turn away from them. 
They do not live, and they are not reproduced. Art 
could spare them all, except as illustrations of its 
progress. They are merely historical monuments, to 
show despotism and superstition, and the degradation 
of the people. 

But this cannot be said of the statues which the 
Greeks created, or improved from ancient models. In 
the sculptures of the Greeks we see the utmost per- 
fection of the human form, both of man and woman, 
learned by the constant study of anatomy and of nude 
figures of the greatest beauty. A famous statue repre- 
sented the combined excellences of perhaps one hun- 
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dred different persons. The study of the human figure 
became a noble object of ambition, and led to concep- 
tions of ideal grace and loveliness such as no one 
human being perhaps ever possessed in all respects. 
And not merely grace and beauty were thus repre- 
sented in marble or bronze, but dignity, repose, ma- 
jesty. We see in those figures which have survived 
the ravages of time suggestions of motion, rest, grace, 
grandeur, — every attitude, every posture, every variety 
of form. We see also every passion which moves the 
human soul,— grief, rage, agony, shame, joy, peace. 
But it is the perfection of form which is most wonder- 
ful and striking. Nor did the artists work to please 
the vulgar rich, but to realize their own highest con- 
ceptions, and to represent sentiments in which the 
whole nation shared. They sought to instruct; they 
appealed to the highest intelligence. ‘Some sought 
to represent tender beauty, others daring power, and 
others again heroic grandeur.” Grecian statuary began 
with ideal representations of deities; then it pro- 
duced the figures of gods and goddesses in mortal forms; 
then the portrait-statues of distinguished men. This 
art was later in its development than architecture, 
since it was directed to ornamenting what had already 
nearly reached perfection. Thus Phidias ornamented 
the Parthenon in the time of Pericles, when sculpture 
was purest and most ideal. In some points of view 
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it declined after Phidias, but in other respects it 
continued to improve until it culminated in Lysippus, 
who was contemporaneous with Alexander. He is said 
to have executed fifteen hundred statues, and to have 
displayed great energy of execution. He idealized hu- 
man beauty, and imitated Nature to the minutest details. 
He alone was selected to make the statue of Alexander, 
which is lost. None of his works, which were chiefly 
in bronze, are extant; but it is supposed that the famous 
Hercules and the Torso Belvidere are copies from his 
works, since his favorite subject was Hercules. We only 
can judge of his great merits from his transcendent repu- 
tation and the criticism of classic writers, and also from 
the works that have come down to us which are supposed 
to be imitations of his masterpieces. It was his schol- 
ars who sculptured the Colossus of Rhodes, the Laocodn, 
and the Dying Gladiator. After him plastic art rapidly 
degenerated, since it appealed to passion, especially 
under Praxiteles, who was famous for his undraped 
Venuses and the expression of sensual charms. The 
decline of Art was rapid as men became rich, and Epi- 
curean life was sought as the highest good. Skill of 
execution did not decline, but ideal beauty was lost 
sight of, until the art itself was prostituted — as among 
the Romans—to please perverted tastes or to flatter 
senatorial pride. 


But our present theme is not the history of decline, 
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but of the original creations of genius, which have been 
copied in every succeeding age, and which probably will 
never be surpassed, except in some inferior respects, — in 
mere mechanical skill. The Olympian Jove of Phidias 
lives perhaps in the Moses of Michael Angelo, great as 
was his original genius, even as the Venus of Praxiteles 
may have been reproduced in Powers’s (’reck Slave. The 
great masters had innumerable imitators, not merely 
in the representation of man but of animals. What 
a study did these artists excite, especially in their own 
age, and how honorable did they make their noble 
profession even in degenerate times! They were the 
schoolmasters of thousands and tens of thousands, per- 
petuating their ideas to remotest generations. Their 
instructions were not lost, and never can be lost in a 
realm which constitutes one of the proudest features 
of our own civilization. It is true that Christianity 
does not teach esthetic culture, but it teaches the 
duties which prevent the eclipse of Art. In this way 
it comes to the rescue of Art when in danger of being 
perverted. Grecian Art was consecrated to Paganism, 
—pbut, revived, it may indirectly be made tributary 
to Christianity, like music and eloquence. It will not 
conserve Christianity, but may-be purified by it, even 
if able to flourish without it. 

I can now only glance at the third development of 


Grecian Art, as seen in painting. 
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It is not probable that such perfection was reached 
in this art as in sculpture and architecture. We have 
no means of forming incontrovertible opinions. Most 
of the ancient pictures have perished; and those that 
remain, while they show correctness of drawing and 
brilliant coloring, do not give us as high conceptions 
of ideal beauties as do the pictures of the great mas- 
ters of modern times. But we have the testimony of 
the ancients themselves, who were as enthusiastic in 
their admiration of pictures as they were of statues. 
And since their taste was severe, and their sensibility 
as to beauty unquestioned, we have a right to infer that 
even painting was carried to considerable perfection 
among the Greeks. We read of celebrated schools, — 
like the modern schools of Florence, Rome, Bologna, 
Venice, and Naples. The schools of Sicyon, Corinth, 
Athens, and Rhodes were as famous in their day as 
the modern schools to which I have alluded. 

Painting, being strictly a decoration, did not reach 
a high degree of art, like sculpture, until architecture 
was perfected. But painting is very ancient. The 
walls of Babylon, it is asserted by the ancient histo- 
rians, were covered with paintings. Many survive 
amid the ruins of Egypt and on the chests of mum- 
mies; though these are comparatively rude, without 
regard to light and shade, like Chinese pictures. Nor 
do they represent passions and emotions. They aimed 
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to perpetuate historical events, not ideas. The first 
paintings of the Greeks simply marked out the outline 
of figures. Next appeared the inner markings, as we see 
in ancient vases, ona white ground. The effects of light 
and shade were then introduced; and then the applica- 
tion of colors in accordance with Nature. Cimon of 
Cremona, in the eightieth Olympiad, invented the art 
of “‘fore-shortening,” and hence was the first painter 
of perspective. Polygnotus, a contemporary of Phidias, 
was nearly as famous for painting as he was for sculp- 
ture. He was the first who painted woman with bril- 
liant drapery and variegated head-dresses. He gave to 
the cheek the blush and to his draperies gracefulness. 
He is said to have been a great epic painter, as Phidias 
was an epic sculptor and Homer an epic poet. He ex- 
pressed, like them, ideal beauty. But his pictures had 
no elaborate grouping, which is one of the excellences 
of modern art. His figures were all in regular lines, 
like the bas-reliefs on a frieze. He took his subjects 
from epic poetry. He is celebrated for his accurate 
drawing, and for the charm and grace of his female 
figures. He also gave great grandeur to his figures, 
like Michael Angelo. Contemporary with him was 
Dionysius, who was remarkable for expression, and 
Micon. who was skilled in painting horses. 

With Apollodorus of Athens, who flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before Christ, there 
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was a new development,—that of dramatic effect. 
His aim was to deceive the eye of the spectator by the 
appearance of reality. He painted men and things as 


°, invented 


they appeared. He also improved coloring, 


chiaroscuro (or the art of relief by a proper distribution 
of the lights and shadows), and thus obtained what is 


? 


called “tone.” He prepared the way for Zeuxis, who 
surpassed him in the power to give beauty to forms. 
The //elen of Zeuxis was painted from five of the 
most beautiful women of Croton. He aimed at com- 
plete illusion of the senses, as in the instance recorded 
of his grape picture. His style was modified by the 
contemplation of the sculptures of Phidias, and he 
taught the true method of grouping. His marked ex- 
cellence was in the contrast of light and shade. He 
did not paint ideal excellence; he was not sufficiently 
elevated in his own moral sentiments to elevate the 
feelings of others: he painted sensuous beauty as it 
appeared in the models which he used. But he was 
ereatly extolled, and accumulated a great fortune, like 
Rubens, and lived ostentatiously, as rich and fortunate 
men ever have lived who do not possess elevation of 
sentiment. His headquarters were not at Athens, but 
at Ephesus, —a city which also produced Parrhasius, 
to whom Zeuxis himself gave the palm, since he de- 
ceived the painter by his curtain, while Zeuxis only 


deceived birds by his grapes. Parrhasius established 
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the rule of proportions, which was followed by succeed- 
ing artists. He was a very luxurious and arrogant 
man, and fancied he had reached the perfection of 
his art. 

But if that was ever reached among the ancients it 
was by Apelles, — the Titian of that day, — who united 
the rich coloring of the Ionian school with the scientific 
severity of the school of Sicyonia. He alone was per- 
mitted to paint the figure of Alexander, as Lysippus 
only was allowed to represent him in bronze. He in- 
vented ivory black, and was the first to cover his pic- 
tures with a coating of varnish, to bring out the colors 
and preserve them. His distinguishing excellency was 
grace, —“‘that artless balance of motion and repose,” 
says Fuseli, “springing from character and founded on 
propriety.” Others may have equalled him in perspec- 
tive, accuracy, and finish, but he added a refinement of 
taste which placed him on the throne which is now 
given to Raphael. No artists could complete his unfin- 
ished pictures. He courted the severest criticism, and, 
like Michael Angelo, had no jealousy of the fame of 
other artists; he reposed in the greatness of his own 
self-consciousness. He must have made enormous sums 
of money, since one of his pictures —a Venus rising 
out of the sea, painted for a temple in Cos, and after- 
wards removed by Augustus to Rome —cost one hun- 
dred talents (equal to about one hundred thousand 
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dollars), —a greater sum, I apprehend, than was ever 
paid to a modern artist for a single picture, certainly in 
view of the relative value of gold. In this picture 
female grace was impersonated. 

After Apelles the art declined, although there were 
distinguished artists for several centuries. They gene- 
rally flocked to Rome, where there was the greatest 
luxury and extravagance, and they pandered to vanity 
and a vitiated taste. The masterpieces of the old artists 
brought enormous sums, as the works of the old masters 
do now; and they were brought to Rome by the con- 
querors, as the masterpieces of Italy and Spain and 
Flanders were brought to Paris by Napoleon. So Rome 
gradually possessed the best pictures of the world, with- 
out stimulating the art or making new creations; it 
could appreciate genius, but creative genius expired 
with Grecian liberties and glories. Rome multiphed 
and rewarded painters, but none of them were famous. 
Pictures were as common as statues. Even Varro, a 
learned writer, had a gallery of seven hundred por- 
traits. Pictures were placed in all the baths, theatres, 
temples, and palaces, as were statues. 

We are forced, therefore, to believe that the Greeks 
carried painting to the same perfection that they did 
sculpture, not only from the praises of critics like Cicero 
and Pliny, but from the universal enthusiasm which the 
painters created and the enormous prices they received. 
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Whether Polygnotus was equal to Michael Angelo, 
Zeuxis to Titian, and Apelles to Raphael, we cannot 
tell. Their works have perished. What remains to us, 
in the mural decorations of Pompeii and the designs on 
vases, seem to confirm the criticisms of the ancients. 
We cannot conceive how the Greek painters could have 
equalled the great Italian masters, since they had fewer 
colors, and did not make use of oil, but of gums mixed 
with the white of eggs, and resin and wax, which mix- 
ture we call “encaustic.” Yet it is not the perfection 
of colors or of design, or mechanical aids, or exact 
imitations, or perspective skill, which constitute the 
highest excellence of the painter, but his power of 
creation, — the power of giving ideal beauty and gran- 
deur and grace, inspired by the contemplation of eternal 
ideas, an excellence which appears in all the master- 
works of the Greeks, and such as has not been surpassed 
by the moderns. 

But Art was not confined to architecture, sculpture, 
and painting alone. It equally appears in all the hter- 
ature of Greece. The Greek poets were artists, as also 
the orators and historians, in the highest sense. They 
were the creators of style in writing, which we do not 
see in the literature of the Jews or other Oriental na- 
tions, marvellous and profound as were their thoughts. 
The Greeks had the power of putting things so as 
to make the greatest impression on the mind This 
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especially appears among such poets as Sophocles and 
Euripides, such orators as Pericles and Demosthenes, 
such historians as Xenophon and Thucydides, such 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. We see in their 
finished productions no repetitions, no useless expres- 
sions, no superfluity or redundancy, no careless arrange- 
ment, no words even in bad taste, save in the abusive 
epithets in which the orators indulged. All is as har- 
monious in their literary style as in plastic art; while 
we read, unexpected pleasures arise in the mind, based 
on beauty and harmony, somewhat similar to the en- 
joyment of artistic music, or as when we read Voltaire, 
Rousseau, or Macaulay. We perceive art in the ar- 
rangement of sentences, in the rhythm, in the sym- 
metry of construction. We see means adapted to an 
end. The Latin races are most marked for artistic 
writing, especially the French, who seem to be copyists 
of Greek and Roman models. We see very little of 
this artistic writing among the Germans, who seem 
to disdain it as much as an English lawyer or states- 
man does rhetoric. It is in rhetoric and poetry that 
Art most strikingly appears in the writings of the 
Greeks, and this was perfected by the Athenian Soph- 
ists. But all the Greeks, and after them the Romans, 
especially in the time of Cicero, sought the graces and 
fascinations of style. Style is an art, and all art is 
eternal. 
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It is probable also that Art was manifested to a high 
degree in the conversation of the Greeks, as they were 
brilliant talkers, — like Brougham, Mackintosh, Madame 
de Staél, and Macaulay, in our times. 

But I may not follow out, as I could wish, this de- 
partment of Art, — generally overlooked, certainly not 
dwelt upon like pictures and statues. An interest- 
ing and captivating writer or speaker is as much an 
artist as a sculptor or musician; and unless authors 
possess art their works are apt to perish, like those of 
Varro, the most learned of the Romans. It is the ex- 
quisite art seen in all the writings of Cicero which makes 
them classic; it is the style rather than the ideas. The 
same may be said of Horace: it is his elegance of style 
and language which makes him immortal. It is this 
singular fascination of language and style which keeps 
Hume on the list of standard and classic writers, like 
Pascal, Goldsmith, Voltaire, and Fénelon. It is on 
account of these excellences that the classical writers 
of antiquity will never lose their popularity, and for 
which they will be imitated, and by which they have 
exerted their vast influence. 

Art, therefore, in every department, was carried to 
high excellence by the Greeks, and they thus became 
the teachers of all succeeding races and ages. Artists 
are great exponents of civilization. They are generally 
learned men, appreciated by the cultivated classes, and 

6* 
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usually associating with the rich and proud. The 
Popes rewarded artists while they crushed reformers. 
I never read of an artist who was persecuted. Men 
do not turn with disdain or anger in disputing with 
them, as they do from great moral teachers; artists 
provoke no opposition and stir up no hostile passions. 
It is the men who propound agitating ideas and who 
revolutionize the character of nations, that are perse- 
cuted. Artists create no revolutions, not even of thought. 
Savonarola kindled a greater fire in Florence than all 
the artists whom the Medici ever patronized. But if 
the artists cannot wear the crown of apostles and re- 
formers and sages, —the men who save nations, men 
lke Socrates, Luther, Bacon, Descartes, Burke, — yet 
they have fewer evils to contend with in their progress, 
and they still leave a mighty impression behind them, 
not like that of Moses and Paul, but still an influence; 
they kindle the enthusiasm of a class that cannot be 
kindled by ideas, and furnish inexhaustible themes of 
conversation to cultivated people, and make life itself 
graceful and beautiful, enriching our houses and adorn- 
ing our consecrated temples and elevating our better 
sentiments. The great artist is himself immortal, even 
if he contributes very little to save the world. Art 
seeks only the perfection of outward form; it is 
mundane in its labors; it does not aspire to those 
beatitudes which shine beyond the grave. And yet it 
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is a great and invaluable assistance to those who would 
communicate great truths, since 1t puts them in attrac- 
tive forms and increases the impression of the truths 
themselves. To the orator, the historian, the philoso- 
pher, and the poet, a knowledge of the principles of Art 
is as important as to the architect, the sculptor, and 
the painter; and these principles are learned only by 
study and labor, while they cannot be even conceived 
of by ordinary men. 

Thus it would appear that in all departments and in 
all the developments of Art the Greeks were the 
teachers of the modern European nations, as well of 
the ancient Romans; and their teachings will be in- 
valuable to all the nations which are yet to arise, 
since no great improvement has been made on the 
models which have come down to us, and no new 
principles have been discovered which were not known 
to them. In everything which pertains to Art they 
were benefactors of the human race, and gave a great 
impulse to civilization. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


Miiller’s De Phidie Vita, Vitruvius, Aristotle. Pliny, Ovid, Martial, 
Lucian, and Cicero have made criticisms on ancient Art. The modern 
writers are very numerous, especially among the Germans and the French. 
From these may be selected Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art; Miul- 
ler’s Remains of Ancient Art; Donaldson’s Antiquities of Athens; Sir W. 
Gill’s Pompeiana; Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée en Figures; Ancient 
Marbles of the British Museum, by ‘Taylor Combe; Mayer's Kunstge- 
schicte; Cleghorn’s Ancient and Modern Art; Wilkinson’s Topography of 
Thebes ; Dodwell’s Classical Tour; Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians; Flax- 
man’s Lectures on Sculpture; Fuseli’s Lectures; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Lectures ; also see five articles on Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, in 


Encyclopedia Britannica, and in Smith’s Dictionary. 
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JULIUS CASAR. 


IMPERIALISM. 


HE most august name in the history of the old 
Roman world, and perhaps of all antiquity, is 
that of Julius Cesar; and a new interest has of late 
been created in this extraordinary man by the brilliant 
sketch of his life and character by Mr. Froude, who 
has whitewashed him, as is the fashion with hero- 
worshippers, like Carlyle in his history of Frederick II. 
But it is not an easy thing to reverse the verdict of the 
civilized world for two thousand years, although a man 
of genius can say many interesting things and offer 
valuable suggestions. 

In his Life of Cesar Mr. Froude seems to vindicate 
Imperialism, not merely as a great necessity in the 
corrupt times which succeeded the civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla, but as a good thing in itself. It seems to 
me that while there was a general tendency to Impe- 
rialism in the Roman world for one or two hundred 
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years before Christ, the whole tendency of modern 
_ governments is against it,and has been since the second 
English Revolution. It still exists in Russia and Tur- 
key, possibly in Germany and Austria; yet constitu- 
tional forms of government seem to be gradually taking 
its place. What a change in England, France, Italy, 
and Spain during the last hundred years! — what a 
breaking up of the old absolutism of the Bourbons! 
Even the imperialism of Napoleon is held in detesta- 
tion by a large class of the French nation. 

It may have been necessary for such a man as Cesar 
to arise when the Romans had already conquered a 
ereat part of the civilized world, and when the various 
provinces which composed the Empire needed a firm, 
stable, and uniform government in the hands of a single 
man, in order to promote peace and law,— the first 
conditions of human society. But it is one thing to 
recognize the majesty of divine Providence in furnish- 
ing a remedy for the peculiar evils of an age or people, 
and quite another thing to make this remedy a panacea 
for all the future conditions of nations. If we believe 
in the moral government of this world by a divine and 
supreme Intelligence whom we call God, then it is not 
difficult to see in Julius Cesar, after nearly two thou- 
sand years, an instrument of Providence like Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne, Richelieu, and Napoleon himself. 


It matters nothing whether Cxsar was good or bad, 
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whether he was a patriot or a usurper, so far as his 
ultimate influence is concerned, if he was the instru- 
ment of an overruling Power; for God chooses such 
instruments as he pleases. Even in human govern- 
ments it is sometimes expedient to employ rogues in 
order to catch rogues, or to head off some peculiar evil 
that honest people do not know how to manage. But 
because a bad man is selected by a higher power to do 
some peculhar work, it does not follow that this bad 
man should be praised for doing it, especially if the 
work is good only so far as it is overruled. Both 
human consciousness and Christianity declare that it 
is a crime to shed needless and innocent blood. If 
ambition prompts a man to destroy his rivals and fill 
the world with miseries in order to climb to supreme 
power, then it is an insult to the human understanding 
to make this ambition synonymous with patriotism. 
A successful conqueror may be far-sighted and enlight- 
ened, whatever his motives for conquest; but because 
he is enlightened, it does not follow that he fights 
battles with the supreme view of benefiting his coun- 
try, like William III. and George Washington. He 
may have taken the sword chiefly to elevate himself ; 
or, after having taken the sword with a view of ren- 
dering important services, and having rendered these 
services, he may have been diverted from his original 


intentions, and have fought for the gratification of per- 
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sonal ambition, losing sight utterly of the cause in 
which he embarked. 

Now this is the popular view which the world has 
taken of Cesar. Shakspeare may have been unjust in 
his verdict; but it is a verdict which has been sus- 
teined by most writers and by popular sentiment dur- 
ing the last three hundred years. It was also the 
verdict of Cicero, of the Roman Senate, and of ancient 
historians. It is one of my objects to show in this 
lecture how far this verdict is just. It is another ob- 
ject to point out the services of Ozsar to the State, 
which, however great and honestly to be praised, do 
not offset crime. 


Caius Julius Cesar belonged to one of the proudest 
and most ancient of the patrician families of Rome, — 
a branch of the gens Julia, which claimed a descent 
from Jules, the son of A®neas. His father, Caius 
Julius, married Aurelia, a noble matron of the Cotta 
family, and his aunt Julia married the great Marius; 
so that, though he was a patrician of the purest blood, 
his family alliances were either plebeian or on the lib- 
eral side in politics. He was born one hundred years 
before Christ, and received a good education, but was 
not precocious, lke Cicero. There was nothing re- 
markable about his childhood. ‘He was a tall and 


handsome man, with dark, piercing eyes, sallow com- 
& 
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plexion, large nose, full lips, refined and intellectual 
features, and thick neck.” He was particular about his 
appearance, and showed a studied negligence of dress. 
His uncle Marius, in the height of his power, marked 
him out for promotion, and made him a priest of Jupi- 
ter when he was fourteen years old. On the death of 
_his father, a man of pretorian rank, and therefore a 
senator, at the age of seventeen Cesar married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cinna, which connected him still 
more closely with the popular party. He was only a 
few years younger than Cicero and Pompey. When 
he was eighteen he attracted the notice of Sulla, then 
dictator, who wished him to divorce his wife and take 
‘such a one as he should propose,— which the young 
man, at the risk of his life, refused to do. This bold- 
ness and independence of course displeased the Dic- 
tator, who predicted his future. “In this young 
Cesar,” said he, “there are many Mariuses;” but he 
did not kill him, owing to the intercession of power- 
ful friends. 

The career of Cesar may be divided into three peri- 
ods, during each of which he appeared in a different 
light: the first, until he began the conquest of Gaul, 
at the age of forty-three; the second, the time of his 
military exploits in Gaul, by which he rendered great 
services and gained popularity and fame; and the third, 
that of his civil wars, dictatorship, and imperial reign. 
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In the first period of his life, for about twenty-five 
years, he made a mark indeed, but rendered no memo- 
rable services to the State and won no especial fame. 
Had he died at the age of forty-three, his name would 
probably not have descended to our times, except as a 
leading citizen, a good lawyer, and powerful debater. 
He saw military service, almost as a matter of course ; 
but he was not particularly distinguished as a general, 
nor did he select the military profession. He was 
eloquent, aspiring, and able, as a young patrician ;_ but, 
like Cicero, it would seem that he sought the civil ser- 
vice, and made choice of the law, by which to rise in 
wealth and power. He was a politician from the first ; 
and his ambition was to get a seat in the Senate, like 
all other able and ambitious men. Senators were not 
hereditary, however nobly born, but gained their seats 
by election to certain high offices in the gift of the 
people, called curule offices, which entitled them to 
senatorial position and dignity. A seat in the Senate 
was the great object of Roman ambition; because the 
Senate was the leading power of the State, and con- 
trolled the army, the treasury, religious worship, and 
the provinces. The governors and ambassadors, as well 
as the dictators, were selected by this body of aristocrats. 
In fact, to the Senate was intrusted the supreme 
administration of the Empire, although the source of 


power was technically and theoretically in the people, 
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or those who had the right of suffrage; and as the 
people elected those magistrates whose offices entitled 
them to a seat in the Senate, the Senate was virtually 
elected by the people. Senators held their places for 
life, but could be weeded out by the censors. And as 
the Senate in its best days contained between three 
and four hundred men, not all the curule magistrates 
could enter it, unless there were vacancies; but a se- 
lection from them was made by the censors. So the 
Senate, in all periods of the Roman Republic, was 
composed of experienced men, — of those who had 
previously held the great offices of State. 

To gain a seat in the Senate, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to be elected by the people to one of the great 
magistracies. In the early ages of the Republic the 
people were incorruptible; but when foreign con- 
quest, slavery, and other influences demoralized them, 
they became venal and sold their votes. Hence only 
rich men, ordinarily, were elected to high office; and 
the rich men, as a rule, belonged to the old families. 
So the Senate was made up not only of experienced 
men, but of the aristocracy. There were rich men 
outside the Senate, — successful plebeians, men who 
had made fortunes by trade, bankers, monopolists, and 
others; but these, if ambitious of social position or 
political influence, became gradually absorbed among 
the senatorial families. Those who could afford to buy 
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the votes of the people, and those only, became magis- 
trates and senators. Hence the demagogues were rich 
men and belonged to the highest ranks, like Clodius 
and Catiline. 

It thus happened that, when Julius Cesar came 
upon the stage, the aristocracy controlled the elections. 
The people were indeed sovereign ; but they abdicated 
their power to those who would pay the most for it. 
The constitution was popular in name; in reality it 
was aristocratic, since only rich men (generally noble) 
could be elected to office. Rome was ruled by aristo- 
crats, who became rich as the people became poor. 
The great source of senatorial wealth was in the con- 
trol of the provinces. The governors were chosen by 
the Senate and from the Senate ; and it required only 
one or two years to make a fortune as a governor, like 
Verres. The ultimate cause which threw power into 
the hands of the rich and noble was the venality of 
the people. The aristocratic demagogues bought them, 
in the same way that rich monopolists in our day con- 
trol legislatures. The people are too numerous in this 
country to be directly bought up, even if it were pos- 
sible, and the prizes they confer are not high enough 
to tempt rich men, as they did in Rome. 

A man, therefore, who would rise to power at Rome 
must necessarily bribe the people, must purchase their 
votes, unless he was a man of extraordinary popularity, 
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— some great orator like Cicero, or successful general 
like Marius or Sulla; and it was difficult to get popu- 
larity except as a lawyer and orator, or as a general. 
Cesar, like Cicero and Hortensius, chose the law as 
a means of rising in the world; for, though of ancient 
family, he was not rich. He must make money by his 
profession, or he must borrow it, if he would secure 
office. It seems he borrowed it. How he contrived to 
borrow such vast sums as he spent on elections, I do 
not know. He probably made friends of rich men 
like Crassus, who became security for him. He was 
in debt to the amount of $1,500,000 of our money 
before he held office. He was a bold political gambler, 
and played for high stakes. It would seem that he 
had very winning and courteous manners, though he 
was not distinguished for popular oratory. His terse 
and pregnant sentences, however, won the admiration 
of his friend Cicero, a brother lawyer, and he was very 
social and hospitable. He was on the liberal side in 
politics, and attacked the abuses of the day, which won 
him popular favor. At first he lived in a modest house 
with his wife and mother, in the Subarra, without 
attracting much notice. The first office to which he 
was elected was that of a Military Tribune, soon after 
his sojourn of two years in Rhodes to learn from Apol- 
lonius the arts of oratory. His next office was that 
of Questor, which enabled him to enter the Senate, at 
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the age of thirty-two; and his third office, that. of 
Edile, which gave him the control of the public build- 
ings: the ediles were expected to decorate the city, 
and this gave him opportunities of cultivating popu- 
larity by splendor and display. The first thing which 
brought him into notice as an orator was a funeral 
oration he pronounced on his Aunt Julia, the widow 
of Marius. The next fortunate event of his life was his 
marriage with Pompeia, a cousin of Pompey, who was 
then the foremost man in Rome, having distinguished 
himself in Spain and in putting down the slave insur- 
rection under Spartacus; but Pompey’s great career in 
the East had not yet commenced, so that the future 
rivals at that time were friends. Cesar glorified Pom- 
pey in the Senate, which by virtue of his office he had 
lately entered. The next step to greatness was his 
election by the people—through the use of immense 
amounts of borrowed money —to the great office of 
Pontifex Maximus, which made him the pagan Pope 
of Rome for life, with a grand palace to live in. Soon 
after he was made Preetor, which office entitled him to 
a provincial government; and he was sent by the Sen- 
ate to Spain as Pro-pretor, completed the conquest of 
the peninsula, and sent to Rome vast sums of money. 
These services entitled him to a triumph; but, as he 
presented himself at the same time as a candidate for 


the consulship, he was obliged to forego the triumph, 
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and was elected Consul without opposition: his vanity 
ever yielded to his ambition. 

Thus far there was nothing remarkable in Cesar’s 
career. He had risen by power of money, like other aris- 
tocrats, to the highest offices of the State, showing abili- 
ties indeed, but not that extraordinary genius which has 
made him immortal. He was the leader of the politi- 
cal party which Sulla had put down, and yet was not 
a revolutionist like the Gracchi. He was an aristo- 
cratic reformer, like Lord John Russell before the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill, whom. the people adored. He 
was a liberal, but not a radical. Of course he was not 
a favorite with the senators, who wished to perpetuate 
abuses. He was intensely disliked by Cato, a most 
excellent and honest man, but narrow-minded and con- 
servative, —a sort of Duke of Wellington without his 
military abilities. The Senate would make no conces- 
sions, would part with no privileges, and submit to no 
changes. Like Lord Eldon, it ‘adhered to what was 
established, because it was established.” 

Cesar, as Consul, began his administration with con- 
ciliation; and he had the support of Crassus with his 
money, and of Pompey as the representative of the army, 
who was then flushed with his Eastern conquests, — 
pompous, vain, and proud, but honest and incorruptible. 
Cicero stood aloof, —the greatest man in the Senate, 
whose aristocratic privileges he defended. He might 
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have aided Cesar “in the speaking department ;” but 
as a “new man” he was jealous of his prerogatives, and 
was always conservative, like Burke, whom he resem- 
bled in his eloquence and turn of mind and fondness 
for literature and philosophy. ‘Failing to conciliate the 
aristocrats, Cesar became a sort of Mirabeau, and 
appealed to the people, causing them to pass his cel- 
ebrated “ Leges Juli,” or reform bills; the chief of 
which was the “land act,” which conferred portions 
of the public lands on Pompey’s disbanded soldiers for 
settlement, — a wise thing, which senators opposed, 
since it took away their monopoly. Another act re- 
quired the provincial governors, on their return from 
office, to render an account of their stewardship and 
hand in their accounts for public inspection. The 
Julian Laws also were designed to prevent the plunder 
of the public revenues, the debasing of the coin, the 
bribery of judges and of the people at elections. 
There were laws also for the protection of citizens 
from violence, and sundry other reforms which were 
enlightened and useful. In the passage of these laws 
against the will of the Senate, we see that the people 
were still recognized as sovereign in legislation. The 
laws were good. All depended on their execution ; 
and the Senate, as the administrative body, could 
practically defeat their operation when Cesar’s term 
of office expired; and this it unwisely determined to 
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do. The last thing it wished was any reform what- 
ever; and, as Mr. Froude thinks, there must have 
been either reform or revolution. But this is not so 
clear tome. Aristocracy was all-powerful when money 
could buy the people, and when the people had no 
virtue, no ambition, no intelligence. The struggle 
at Rome in the latter days of the Republic was not 
between the people and the aristocracy, but between 
the aristocracy and the military chieftains on one side, 
and those demagogues whom it feared on the other. 
The result showed that the aristocracy feared and dis- 
trusted Cesar; and he used the people only to advance 
his own ends, — of course, in the name of reform and 
patriotism. And when he became Dictator, he kicked 
away the ladder on which he climbed to power. It was 
Imperialism that he established; neither popular rights 
nor aristocratic privileges. He had no more love of the 
people than he had of those proud aristocrats who after- 
wards murdered him. 

But the empire of the world—to which Cesar at 
that time may, or may not, have aspired: who can 
tell? but probably not — was not to be gained by civil 
services, or reforms, or arguments in law courts, or by 
holding great offices, or haranguing the people at the 
rostrum, or making speeches in the Senate, — where 
he was hated for his liberal views and enlightened 
mind, rather than from any fear of his overturning the 
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constitution, — but by military services and heroic 
deeds and the devotion of a tried and disciplined regu- 
lar army. Cesar was now forty-three years of age, 
being in the full maturity of his powers. At the close 
of his term as Consul he sought a province where 
military talents were indispensable, and where he could 
have a long term of office. The Senate gave him the 
“woods and forests,” -—an unsubdued country, where 
he would have hard work and unknown perils, and 
from which it was probable he would never return. 
’ They sent him to Gaul. But this was just the field 
for his marvellous military genius, then only partially 
developed; and the second period of his career now 
began. 

It was during this second period that he rendered 
his most Important services to the State and earned his 
greatest fame. The dangers which threatened the Em- 
pire came from the West, and not the East. Asia was 
already subdued by Sulla, Lucullus, and Pompey, or 
was on the point of being subdued. Mithridates was 
a formidable enemy; but he aimed at establishing an 
Asiatic empire, not conquering the European provinces. 
He was not so dangerous as even Pyrrhus had been. 
Moreover, the conquest of the East was comparatively 
easy, — Over worn-out races and an effete civilization ; 
it gave éclat to Sulla and Pompey,—as the conquest of 
India, with a handful of British troops, made Clive and 
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Hastings famous; it required no remarkable military 
genius, nor was it necessary for the safety of Italy. 
Conquest over the Oriental monarchies meant only 
spohation. It was prompted by greed and vanity more 
than by a sense of danger. Pompey brought back 
money enough from the East to enrich all his generals, 
and the Senate besides, —or rather the State, which a 
few aristocrats practically owned. 

But the conquest of Gaul would be another affair. It 
was peopled with hardy races, who cast their greedy 
eyes on the empire of the Romans, or on some of its 


provinces, and who were being pushed forward to inva- 


sion by a still braver people beyond the Rhine, — races 
kindred to those Teutons whom Marius had defeated. 
There was no immediate danger from the Germans; but 
there was ultimate danger, as proved by the union they 
made in the time of Marcus Antoninus for the inva- 
sion of the Roman provinces. It was necessary to raise 
a barrier against their inundations. It was also neces- 
sary to subdue the various Celtic tribes of Gaul, who 
were getting restless and uneasy. There was no money 
in a conquest over barbarians, except so far as they 
could be sold into slavery; but there was danger in 
it. The whole country was threatened with insur- 
rections, leagues, and invasion, from the Alps to the 
ocean. There was a confederacy of hostile kings and 
chieftains ; they commanded innumerable forces; they 
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controlled important posts and passes. The Gauls had 
long made fixed settlements, and had built bridges and 
fortresses. They were not so warlike as the Germans; 
but they were yet formidable enemies. United, they 
were like “a volcano giving signs of approaching 
eruption; and at any moment, and hardly without 
warning, another lava stream might be poured down 
Venetia and Lombardy.” 

To rescue the Empire from such dangers was the 
work of Cesar; and it was no small undertaking. The 
Senate had given him unlimited power, for five years, 
over Gaul, — then a terra incognita, — an indefinite 
country, comprising the modern States of France, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, and a part of Germany. 
Afterward the Senate extended the governorship five 
years more; so difficult was the work of conquest, and so 
formidable were the enemies. But it was danger which 
Cesar loved. The greater the obstacles the better 
was he pleased, and the greater was the scope for his 
genius,— which at first was not appreciated, for the best 
part of his life had been passed in Rome as a lawyer 
and orator and statesman. But he had a fine constitu- 
tion, robust health, temperate habits, and unbounded 
energies. He was free to do as he liked with several 
legions, and had time to perfect his operations. And his 
legions were trained to every kind of labor and hard- 
ship. They could build bridges, cut down forests, and 
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drain swamps, as well as march with a weight of eighty 
pounds to the man. They could make their own 
shoes, mend their own clothes, repair their own arms, 
and construct their own tents. They were as familiar 
with the axe and spade as they were with the lance 
and sword. They were inured to every kind of danger 
and difficulty, and not one of them was personally 
braver than the general who led them, or more skilful 
in riding a horse, or fording a river, or climbing a 
mountain. No one of them could be more abstemious. 
Luxury is not one of the peculiarities of successful 
generals in barbaric countries. 

To give a minute sketch of the various encounters 
with the different tribes and nations that inhabited 
the vast country he was sent to conquer and govern, 
would be impossible in a lecture like this. One must 
read Ceesar’s own account of his conflicts with Hel- 
vetii, Atdui, Remi, Nervi, Belge, Veneti, Arverni, 
Aquitani, Ubii, Eubueones, Treveri, and other nations 
between the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the 
sea. Their numbers were immense, and they were 
well armed, and had cavalry, military stores, efficient 
leaders, and indomitable courage. When beaten in 
one place they sprang up in another, like the Saxons 
with whom Charlemagne contended. They made trea- 
ties only to break them. They fought with the des- 
peration of heroes who had their wives and children, 
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firesides and altars, to guard; yet against them Cesar 
was uniformly successful. He was at times in great 
peril, yet he never lost but one battle, and this through 
the fault of his generals. Yet he had able generals, 
whom he selected himself, — Labienus, who afterwards 
deserted him, Antony, Publius Crassus, Cotta, Sabinus, 
—all belonging to the aristocracy. They made mistakes, 
but Cesar never. They would often have been cut off 
but for Ceesar’s timely aid. 

When we consider the dangers to which he was con- 
stantly exposed, the amazing difficulties he had to sur- 
mount, the hardships he had to encounter, the fears he 
had to allay, the murmurs he was obliged to silence, 
the rivers he was compelled to cross in the face of ene- 
mies, the forests it was necessary to penetrate, the 
swamps and mountains and fortresses which impeded 
his marches, we are amazed at his skill and intrepidity, 
to say nothing of his battles with forces ten times more 
numerous than his own. His fertility of resources, his 
lightning rapidity of movement, his sagacity and in- 
sight, his perfection of discipline, his careful husbandry 
of forces, his ceaseless diligence, his intrepid courage, 
the confidence with which he inspired his soldiers, his 
brilhant successes (victory after victory), with the enor- 
mous number of captives by which he and the State 
became enriched,—all these things dazzled his country- 


men, and gave him a fame such as no general had ever 
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earned before. He conquered a population of warriors 
to be numbered by millions, with no aid from charts 
and maps, exposed perpetually to treachery and false 
information. He had to please and content an army 
a thousand miles from home, without supphes, except 
such as were precarious, — living on the plainest food, 
and doomed to infinite labors and drudgeries, besides 
attacking camps and assaulting fortresses, and fighting 
pitched battles. Yet he won their love, their respect, 
and their admiration, —and by an urbanity, a kindness, 
and a careful protection of their interests, such as no 
general ever showed before. He was a hero perform- 
ing perpetual wonders, as chivalrous as the knights 
of the Middle Ages. No wonder he was adored, like a 
Moses in the wilderness, like a Napoleon in his early 
conquests. 

This conquest of Gaul, during which he drove the 
Germans back to their forests, and inaugurated a policy 
of conciliation and moderation which made the Gauls 
the faithful allies of Rome, and their country its most 
fertile and important province, furnishing able men 
both for the Senate and the Army, was not only a great 
feat of genius, but a great service — a transcendent ser- 
vice —to the State, which entitled Cesar to a magnifi- 
cent reward. Had it been cordially rendered to him, 
he might have been contented with a sort of perpetual 
consulship, and with the éclat of being the foremost 
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man of the Empire. The people would have given him 
anything in their power to give, for he was as much 
an idol to them as Napoleon became to the Parisians 
after the conquest of Italy. He had rendered services 
as brilhant as those of Scipio, of Marius, of Sulla, or 
of Pompey. If he did not save Italy from being sub- 
sequently overrun by barbarians, he postponed their 
irruptions for two hundred years. And he had par- 
tially civilized the country he had subdued, and intro- 
duced Roman institutions. He had also created an 
army of disciplined veterans, such as never before was 
seen. He perfected military mechanism, that which 
kept the Empire together after all vitality had fled. 
He was the greatest master of the art of war known to 
antiquity. Such transcendent military excellence and 
such great services entitled him to the gratitude and 
admiration of the whole Empire, although he enriched 
himself and his soldiers with the spoils of his ten years’ 
war, and did not, so far as I can see, bring great sums 
into the national treasury. 

But the Senate was reluctant to give him the custom- 
ary rewards for ten years’ successful war, and for add- 
ing Western Europe to the Empire. It was jealous of 
his greatness and his renown. It also feared him, for 
he had eleven legions in his pay, and was known to be 
ambitious. It hated him for two reasons: first, be- 


cause in his first consulship he had introduced re- 
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forms, and had always sided with the popular and 
liberal party; and secondly, because military successes 
of unprecedented brilliancy had made him dangerous. 
So, on the conclusion of the conquest of Gaul, it with- 
drew two legions from his army, and sought to deprive 
him of his promised second consulate, and even to 
recall him before his term of office as governor was 
expired. In other words, it sought to cripple and dis- 
arm him, and raise his rival, Pompey, over him in the 
command of the forces of the Empire. 

It was now secret or open war, not between Cesar 
and the Roman people, but between Czesar and the 
Senate, — between a great and triumphant general and 
the Roman oligarchy of nobles, who, for nearly five 
hundred years, had ruled the Empire. On the side of 
Cesar were the army, the well-to-do classes, and the 
people ; on the side of the Senate were the forces which 
a powerful aristocracy could command, having the 
prestige of law and power and wealth, and among 
whom were the great names of the republic. 

Mr. Froude ridicules and abuses this aristocracy, as 
unfit longer to govern the State, as a worn-out power 
that deserved to fall. He uniformly represents them as 
extravagant, selfish, ostentatious, luxurious, frivolous, 
Epicurean in opinions and in life, oppressive in all their 
social relations, haughty beyond endurance, and con- 
trolling the popular elections by means of bribery and 
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corruption. It would be difficult to refute these charges. 
The Patricians probably gave themselves up to all the 
pleasures incident to power and unbounded wealth, in a 
corrupt and wicked age. They had their palaces in the 
eity and their villas in the country, their parks and gar- 
dens, their fish-ponds and game-preserves, their pictures 
and marbles, their expensive furniture and costly orna- 
ments, gold and silver vessels, gems and precious works 
of art. They gave luxurious banquets; they travelled 
like princes; they were a body of kings, to whom the 
old monarchs of conquered provinces bowed down in 
fear and adulation. All this does not prove that they 
were incapable, although they governed for the interests 
of their class. They were all experienced in affairs of 
State, — most of them had been queestors, sediles, pre- 
tors, censors, tribunes, consuls, and governors. Most of 
them were highly educated, had travelled extensively, 
were gentlemanly in their manners, could make speeches 
in the Senate, and could fight on the field of battle when 
there was a necessity. They doubtless had the com- 
mon vices of the rich and proud; but many of them 
were virtuous, patriotic, incorruptible, almost austere 
in morals, dignified and intellectual, whom everybody 
respected, —men like Cato, Brutus, Cassius, Cicero, and 
others. Their sin was that they wished to conserve 
their powers, privileges, and fortunes, like all aristoc- 


racies,—like the British House of Lords. Nor must 
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it be forgotten that it was under their régime that the 
conquest of the world was made, and that Rome had 
become the centre of everything magnificent and glo- 
rious on the earth. 

It was doubtless shortsighted and ungrateful in these 
nobles to attempt to deprive Cesar of his laurels and 
his promised consulship. He had earned them by 
grand services, both as a general and a statesman. But 
their jealousy and hatred were not unnatural. They 
feared, not unreasonably, that the successful general — 
rich, proud, and dictatorial from the long exercise of 
power, and seated in the chair of supremest dignity — 
would make sweeping changes; might reduce their au- 
thority to a shadow, and elevate himself to perpetual 
dictatorship ; and thus, by substituting imperialism for 
aristocracy, subvert the Constitution. That is evidently 
what Cicero feared, as appears in his letters to Atticus. 
That is what all the leading Senators feared, especially 
Cato. It was known that Cesar—although urbane, 
merciful, enlightened, hospitable, and disposed to gov- 
ern for the public good — was unscrupulous in the use 
of tools; that he had originally gained his seat in the 
Senate by bribery and demagogic arts; that he was 
reckless as to debts, regarding money only as a means 
to buy supporters; that he had appropriated vast sums 
from the spoils of war for his own use, and, from being 
poor, had become the richest man in the Empire; that 
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he had given his daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey 
from political ends; that he was long-sighted in his am- 
bition, and would be content with nothing less than the 
gratification of this insatiate passion. All this was 
known, and it gave great solicitude to the leaders of the 
aristocracy, who resolved to put him down,—to strip 
him of his power, or fight him, if necessary, in a civil 
war. So the aristocracy put themselves under the 
protection of Pompey, —a successful but overrated 
general, who also aimed at supreme power, with the 
nobles as his supporters, not perhaps as Imperator, 
but as the agent and representative of a subservient 
Senate, in whose name he would rule. 

This contest between Cesar and the aristocracy un- 
der the lead of Pompey, its successful termination in 
Ceesar’s favor, and his brilliant reign of about four 
years, as Dictator and Imperator, constitute the third 
period of his memorable career. 

Neither Cesar nor Pompey would disband their le- 
gions, as it was proposed by Curio in the Senate and 
voted by a large majority. In fact, things had arrived 
at a crisis: Casar was recalled, and he must obey the 
Senate, or be decreed a public enemy; that is, the 
enemy of the power that ruled the State. He would 
not obey, and a general levy of troops in support of 
the Senate was made, and put into the hands of Pom- 
pey with unlimited command. The Tribunes of the 
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people, however, sided with Cesar, and refused con- 
firmation of the Senatorial decrees. Cesar then no 
longer hesitated, but with his army crossed the Ru- 
bicon, which was an insignificant stream, but was the 
Rome-ward boundary of his province. This was the 
declaration of civil war. It was now “either anvil 
or hammer.” The admirers of Cesar claim that his 
act was a necessity, at least a public benefit, on the 
ground of the misrule of the aristocracy. But it does 
not appear that there was anarchy at Rome, although 
Milo had killed Clodius. There were aristocratic 
feuds, as in the Middle Ages. Order and law — the 
first conditions of society—were not in jeopardy, as 
in the French Revolution, when Napoleon arose. The 
people were not in hostile array against the nobles, nor 
the nobles against the people. The nobles only courted 
and bribed the people; but so general was corruption 
that a change in government was deemed necessary by 
the advocates of Czesar,—at least they defended it. The 
gist of all the arguments in favor of the revolution is, 
Better imperialism than an oligarchy of corrupt nobles. 
It is not my province to settle that question. It is my 
work only to describe events. 

It is clear that Cesar resolved on seizing supreme 
power, in taking it away from the nobles, on the ground 
probably that he could rule better than they, —the plea of 
Napoleon, the plea of Cromwell, the plea of all usurpers. 
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But this supreme power he could not exercise until 
he had conquered Pompey and the Senate and all his 
enemies. It must need be that “he should wade 
through slaughter to his throne.” This alternative was 
forced on him, and he accepted it. He accepted civil 
war in order to reign. At best, he would do evil that 
good might come. He was doubtless the strongest man 
in the world; and, according to Mr. Carlyle’s theory, the 
strongest ought to rule. 

Much has been said about the rabble, — the democ- 
racy, — their turbulence, corruption, and degradation, 
their unfitness to rule, and all that sort of thing, which 
I regard as irrelevant, so far as the usurpation of Cesar 
is concerned ; since the struggle was not between them 
and the nobles, but between a fortunate general and the 
aristocracy who controlled the State. Cesar was not 
the representative of the people or of their interests, as 
Tiberius Gracchus was, but the representative of the 
Army. He had no more sympathy with the people 
than he had with the nobles: he probably despised 
them both, as unfit to rule. He flattered the people 
and bought them, but he did not love them. It was 
his soldiers whom he loved, next to himself; although, 
as a wise and enlightened statesman, he wished to pro- 
mote the great interests of the nation, so far as was 
consistent with the enjoyment of imperial rule. This 


friend of the people would give them spectacles and 
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shows, largesses of corn, — money, even, —and exten- 
sion of the suffrage, but not political power. He was 
popular with them, because he was generous and mer- 
ciful, because his exploits won their admiration, and 
his vast public works gave employment to them and 
adorned their city. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the final contest of 
Cesar with the nobles, with Pompey at their head, 
since nothing is more familiar in history. Plainly he 
was not here rendering public services, as he did in 
Spain and Gaul, but taking care of his own interests. 
I cannot see how a civil war was a service, unless it 
were a service to destroy the aristocratic constitution 
and substitute imperialism, which some think was 
needed with the vast extension of the Empire, and for 
the good administration of the provinces, — robbed and 
oppressed by the governors whom the Senate had sent 
out to enrich the aristocracy. It may have been needed 
for the better administration of justice, for the preserva- 
tion of law and order, and a more efficient central 
power. Absolutism may have proved a benefit to the 
Empire, as it proved a benefit to France under Cardinal 
Richelieu, when he humiliated the nobles. If so, it 
was only a choice of evils, for absolutism is tyranny, 
and tyranny is not a blessing, except in a most de- 
moralized state of society, which it is claimed was the 
state of Rome at the time of the usurpation of Cesar. 
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It is certain that the whole united strength of the aris- 
tocracy could not prevail over Cesar, although it had 
Pompey for its defender, with his immense prestige and 
experience as a general. 

After Ceesar had crossed the Rubicon, and it was cer- 
tain he would march to Rome and seize the reins of 
government, the aristocracy fled precipitately to Pom- 
pey’s wing at Capua, fearing to find in Cesar another 
Marius. Pompey did not show extraordinary ability in 
the crisis. He had no courage and no purpose. He fled 
to Brundusium, where ships were waiting to transport 
his army to Durazzo. He was afraid to face his rival 
in Italy. Ceesar would have pursued, but had no navy. 
He therefore went to Rome, which he had not seen for 
ten years, took what money he wanted from the treas- 
ury, and marched to Spain, where the larger part of 
Pompey’s army, under his heutenants, were now ar- 
rayed against him. These it was necessary first to sub- 
due. But Cesar prevailed, and all Spain was soon at 
his feet. His successes were brilliant; and Gaul, Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia were wholly his own, as well as 
Spain, which was Pompey’s province. He then rapidly 
returned to Rome, was named Dictator, and as such 
controlled the consular election, and was chosen Con- 
sul. But Pompey held the East, and, with his ships, 
controlled the Mediterranean, and was gathering forces 
for the invasion of Italy. Cesar allowed himself but 
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eleven days in Rome. It was necessary to meet Pom- 
pey before that general could return to Italy. It was 
mid-winter, — about a year after he had crossed the 
Rubicon. He had with him only thirty thousand men, 
but these were veterans. Pompey had nine full Roman 
legions, which lay at Durazzo, opposite to Brundusium, 
besides auxiliaries and unlimited means; but he was 
hampered by senatorial civilians, and his legions were 
only used to Eastern warfare. He also controlled the 
sea, so that it was next to impossible for Cesar to 
embark without being defeated. Yet Cesar did cross 
the sea amid overwhelming obstacles, and the result 
was the battle of Pharsalia, — deemed one of the deci- 
sive battles of the world, although the forces of the 
combatants were comparatively small. It was gained 
by the defeat of Pompey’s cavalry by a fourth line of 
the best soldiers of Cesar, which was kept in reserve. 
Pompey, on the defeat of his cavalry, upon whom he 
had based his hopes, lost heart and fled. He fled to the 
sea, — uncertain, vacillating, and ‘discouraged, — and 
sailed for Egypt, relying on the friendship of the young 
king; but was murdered treacherously before he set 
foot upon the land. His fate was most tragical. His 
fall was overwhelming. 

This battle, in which the flower of the Roman aristoc- 
racy succumbed to the conqueror of Gaul, with vastly 
inferior forces, did not end the desperate contest. Two 
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more bloody battles were fought — one in Africa and one 
in Spain — before the supremacy of Cesar was secured. 
The battle of Thapsus, between Utica and Carthage, at 
which the Roman nobles once more rallied under Cato 
and Labienus, and the battle of Munda, in Spain, the 
most bloody of all, gained by Cesar over the sons of 
Pompey, settled the civil war and made Cesar supreme. 
He became supreme only by the sacrifice of half of the 
Roman nobility and the death of their principal lead- 
ers, —Pompey, Labienus, Lentulus, Ligarius, Metellus, 
Scipio Afrarius, Cato, Petreius, and others. In one 
sense it was the contest between Pompey and Cesar 
for the empire of the world. Cicero said, “The success of 
the one meant massacre, and that of the other slavery,” 
—for if Pompey had prevailed, the aristocracy would 
have butchered their enemies with unrelenting ven- 
geance; but Cesar hated unnecessary slaughter, and 
sought only power. In another sense it was the strng- 
gle between a singie man— with enlightened views and 
vast designs—and the Roman aristocracy, hostile to 
reforms, and bent on greed and oppression. The suc- 
cess of Cesar was favorable to the restoration of order 
and law and progressive improvements; the success of 
the nobility would have entailed a still more grinding 
oppression of the people, and possibly anarchy and 
future conflicts between fortunate generals and the 


aristocracy. Destiny or Providence gave the empire 
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of the world to a single man, although that man was 
as unscrupulous as he was able. 

Henceforth imperialism was the form of government 
in Rome, which lasted about four hundred years. How 
long an aristocratic government would have lasted is a 
speculation. Cvesar, in his elevation to unlimited power, 
used his power beneficently. He pardoned his enemies, 
gave security to property and hfe, restored the finances, 
established order, and devoted himself to useful reforms. 
He cut short the grant of corn to the citizen mob; he 
repaired the desolation which war had made; he rebuilt 
cities and temples; he even endeavored to check luxury 
and extravagance and improve morals. He reformed 
the courts of law, and collected libraries in every great 
city. He put an end to the expensive tours of senators 
in the provinces, where they had appeared as princes 
exacting contributions. He formed a plan to drain the 
Pontine Marshes. He reformed the calendar, making 
the year to begin with the first day of January. He 
built new public buildings, which the enlargement of 
business required. He seemed to have at heart the 
welfare of the State and of the people, by whom he 
was adored. But he broke up the political ascendancy 
of nobles, although he did not confiscate their property. 
He weakened the Senate by increasing its numbers 
to nine hundred, and by appointing senators himself 


from his army and from the provinces, — those who 
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would be subservient to him, who would vote what he 
decreed. 

Cresar’s ruling passion was ambition, — thirst of 
power; but he had no great animosities. He pardoned 
his worst enemies, — Brutus, Cassius, and Cicero, who 
had been in arms against him; nor did he reign as 
atyrant. His habits were simple and unostentatious. 
He gave easy access to his person, was courteous in his 
manners, and mingled with senators as a companion 
rather than as a master. Like Charlemagne, he was 
temperate in eating and drinking, and abhorred glut- 
tony and drunkenness, — the vices of the aristocracy 
and of fortunate plebeians alike. He was indefatigable 
in business, and paid attention to all petitions. He was 
economical in his personal expenses, although he lav- 
ished vast sums upon the people in the way of amus- 
ing or bribing them. He dispensed with guards and 
pomps, and was apparently reckless of his life: any- 
thing was better to him than to live in perpetual fear 
of conspirators and traitors. There never was a braver 
man, and he was ever kind-hearted to those who did 
not stand in his way. He was generous, magnani- 
mous, and unsuspicious. He was the model of an abso- 
lute prince, aside from laxity of morals. In regard 
to women, of their virtue he made little account. 
His favorite mistress was Servilia, sister of Cato and 


mother of Brutus. Some have even supposed that 
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Brutus was Ceesar’s son, which accounts for his lenity 
and forbearance and affection. He was the high-priest 
of the Roman worship, and yet he believed neither in 
the gods nor in immortality. But he was always the 
gentleman, — natural, courteous, affable, without vanity 
or arrogance or egotism. He was not a patriot in the 
sense that Cicero and Cato were, or Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius, since his country was made subservient to his 
own interests and agerandizement. Yet he was a very 
interesting man, and had fewer faults than Napoleon, 
with equally grand designs. 

But even he could not escape a retribution, in spite 
of his exalted position and his great services. The 
leaders of the aristocracy still hated him, and could not 
be appeased for the overthrow of their power. They re- 
solved to assassinate him, from vengeance rather than 
fear Cicero was not among the conspirators ; because 
his discretion could not be relied upon, and they passed 
hin by But his heart was with them. “There are 
many ways,” said he, “in which a man may die.” It 
was not a wise thing to take his life; since the Con- 
stitution was already subverted, and somebody would 
reign as imperator by means of the army, and _ his 
death would necessarily lead to renewed civil wars and 
new commotions and new calamities. But angry, em- 
bittered, and passionate enemies do not listen to reason. 
They will not accept the inevitable. There was no way 
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to get rid of Cesar but by assassination, and no one 
wished him out of the way but the nobles. Hence it 
was easy for them to form a conspiracy. It was easy 
to stab him with senatorial daggers. Cesar was not 
killed because he had personal enemies, nor because 
he destroyed the liberties of Roman citizens, but be- 
cause he had usurped the authority of the aristocracy. 
Yet he died, perhaps at the right time, at the age 
of fifty-six, after an undisputed reign of only three or 
four years, — about the length of that of Cromwell. 
He was already bending under the infirmities of a 
premature old age. Epileptic fits had set in, and his 
constitution was undermined by his unparalleled labors 
and fatigues; and then his restless mind was planning 
a new expedition to Parthia, where he might have 
ingloriously perished like Crassus. But such a man 
could not die. His memory and deeds lived. He filled 
a role in history, which could not be forgotten. He 
inaugurated a successful revolution. He bequeathed 
a policy to last as long as the Empire lasted; and he 
had rendered services of the greatest magnitude, by 
which he is to be ultimately judged, as well as by his 
character. It is impossible for us to settle whether 
or not his services overbalanced the evils of the im- 
perialism he established and of the civil wars by which 
he reached supreme command. Whatever view we may 


take of the comparative merits of an aristocracy or an 
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imperial despotism in a corrupt age, we cannot deny to 
Cesar some transcendent services and a transcendent 
fame. The whole matter is laid before us in the lan- 
guage of Cicero to Cesar himself, in the Senate, when 
he was at the height of his power; which shows that 
the orator was not lacking in courage any more than 


in foresight and moral wisdom : — 


“Your life, Cesar, is not that which is bounded by the 
union of your soul and body. Your life is that which shall 
continue fresh in the memory of ages to come, which pos- 
terity will cherish and eternity itself keep guard over. 
Much has been done by you which men will admire ; much 
remains to be done which they can praise. They will read 
with wonder of empires and provinces, of the Rhine, the 
ocean, and the Nile, of battles without number, of amazing 
victories, of countless monuments and triumphs; but unless 
the Commonwealth be wisely re-established in institutions 
by you bestowed upon us, your name will travel widely over 
the world, but will have no fixed habitation ; and those who 
come after you will dispute about you as we have disputed. 
Some will extol you to the skies ; others will find something 
wanting, and the most important element of all. Remem- 
ber the tribunal before which you are to stand. The ages 
that are to be will try you, it may be with minds less preju- 
diced than ours, uninfluenced either by the desire to please 


you or by envy of your greatness.” 


Thus spoke Cicero with heroic frankness. The ages 
have ‘disputed about” Cesar, and will continue to dis- 


== 
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pute about him, as they do about Cromwell and Napo- 
leon; but the man is nothing to us in comparison with 
the ideas which he fought or which he supported, and 
which have the same force to-day as they had nearly 
two thousand years ago. He is the representative of 
imperialism ; which few Americans will defend, unless 
it becomes a necessity which every enlightened patriot 
admits. The question is, whether it was or was not 
a necessity at Rome fifty years before Christ was born. 
It is not easy to settle in regard to the benefit that Caesar 
is supposed by some —including Mr. Froude and the 
late Emperor of the French — to have rendered to the 
cause of civilization by overturning the aristocratic Con- 
stitution, and substituting, not the rule of the people, 
but that of a single man. It is still one of the specu- 
lations of history; it is not one of its established facts, 
although the opinions of enlightened historians seem 
to lean to the necessity of the Cesarian imperialism, 
in view of the misrule of the aristocracy and the abject 
venality of the citizens who had votes to sell. But 
it must be borne in mind that it was under the aristo- 
cratic rule of senators and patricians that Rome went 
on from conquering to conquer; that the governing 
classes were at all times the most intelligent, experi- 
enced, and efficient in the Commonwealth ; that their 
very vices may have been exaggerated; and that 


the imperialism which crushed them, may also have 
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crushed out original genius, literature, patriotism, and 
exalted sentiments, and even failed to have produced 
greater personal security than existed under the aristo- 
cratic Constitution at any period of its existence. All 
these are disputed points of history. It may be that 
Cesar, far from being a national benefactor by reorga- 
nizing the forces of the Empire, sowed the seeds of 
ruin by his imperial policy; and that, while he may 
have given unity, peace, and law to the Empire, he 
may have taken away its life. I do not assert this, or 
even argue its probability. It may have been, and it 
may not have been. It is an historical puzzle. There 
are two sides to all great questions. But whether or 
not we can settle with the light of modern knowledge 
such a point as this, I look upon the defence of impe- 
rialism in itself, in preference to constitutional govern- 
ment with all its imperfections, as an outrage on the 
whole progress of modern civilization, and on whatever 
remains of dignity and intelligence among the people. 
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Cesar’s Commentaries, Leges Julie, Appian, Plutarch, Suetonius, 
Dion Cassius, and Cicero’s Letters to Atticus are the principal original 
authorities. Napoleon IIT. wrote a dull Life of Cesar, but it is rich in 
foot-notes, which it is probable he did not himself make, since nothing — 
is easier than the parade of learning. Rollin’s Ancient History may be 
read with other general histories. Merivale’s History of the Empire is 
able and instructive, but dry. Mr. Froude’s sketch of Ceesar is the most 
interesting I have read, but advocates imperialism. Niebuhr’s Lectures on 
the History of Rome are also a standard work, as well as Curtius’s History 
of Rome. 
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ARCUS TULLIUS CICERO is one of the great 

lights of history, because his genius and influ- 

ence were directed to the conservation of what was 

most precious in civilization among the cultivated na- 
tions of antiquity. 

He was not a warrior, like so many of the Roman 
Senators, but his excellence was higher than that of a 
conqueror. “He was doomed, by his literary genius, 
to an immortality,” and was confessedly the most 
prominent figure in the political history of his time, 
next to Cesar and Pompey. His influence was greater 
than his power, reaching down to our time; and if his 
character had faults, let us remember that he was 
stained by no crimes and vices, in an age of violence 
and wickedness. Until lately he has received almost 
unmixed praise. The Fathers of the Church revered 
him. To Erasmus, as well as to Jerome and Augus- 


tine, he was an oracle. 
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In presenting this immortal benefactor, I have no 
novelties to show. Novelties are for those who seek to 
upturn the verdicts of past ages by offering something 


new, rather than what is true. 


Cicero was born B. c. 106, in the little suburban town 
of Arpinum, about fifty miles from Rome, —the town 
which produced Marius. The period of his birth was 
one of marked national prosperity. Great military 
roads were built, which were a marvel of engineering 
skill; canals were dug; sails whitened the sea; com- 
merce was prosperous; the arts of Greece were intro- 
duced, and its literature also; elegant villas lined the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; pictures and statues were 
indefinitely multiplied,— everything indicated an in- 
crease of wealth and culture. With these triumphs of 
art and science and literature, we are compelled to notice 
likewise a decline in morals. Money had become the 
god which everybody worshipped. Religious life faded 
away ; there was a general eclipse of faith. An Epicu- 
rean life produced an Epicurean philosophy. Pleasure- 
seeking was universal, and even revolting in the sports 
of the Amphitheatre. Sensualism became the con- 
vertible word for utilities. The Romans were thus 
rapidly “advancing” to a materialistic millennium, — 
an outward progress of wealth and industries, but an 


inward decline in “those virtues on which the strength 
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of man is based,” accompanied with seditions among the 
people, luxury and pride among the nobles, and usurpa- 
tions on the part of successful generals, — when Cicero 
began his memorable career. . 

He was well-born, but not of noble ancestors. The 
great peculiarity of his youth was his precocity. He 
was an intellectual prodigy,— lke Pitt, Macaulay, 
and Mill. Like them, he had a wonderful memory. 
He early mastered the Greek language; he wrote poe- 
try, studied under eminent professors, frequented the 
Forum, lstened to the speeches of different orators, 
watched the posture and gestures of actors, and plunged 
into the mazes of literature and philosophy. He was 
conscious of his marvellous gifts, and was, of course, 
ambitious of distinction. 

There were only three ways at Rome in which a man 
could rise to eminence and power. One was by mak- 
ing money, like army contractors and merchants, such 
as the Equites, to whose ranks he belonged; the second 
was by military service; and the third by the law, — 
an honorable profession. Like Cvsar, a few years 
younger than he, Cicero selected the law. But he was 
a new man,—not a patrician, as Cesar was, —and had 
few powerful friends. Hence his progress was not 
rapid in the way of clients. He was twenty-five years 
of age before he had a case. He was twenty-seven 


when he defended Roscius, which seems to have brought 
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him into notice,—even as the fortune of Erskine was 
made in the Greenwich Hospital case and that of 
Daniel Webster in the case of Dartmouth College. To 
have defended Roscius against all the influence of Sulla, 
then the most powerful man in Rome, was considered 
bold and audacious. His fame for great logical power 
rests on his defence of Milo, —the admiration of all 
lawyers. 

Cicero was not naturally robust. His figure was tall 
and spare, his neck long and slender, and his mouth 
anything but sensual. He looked more lke an ele- 
gant scholar than a popular public speaker. Yet he 
was impetuous, ardent, and fiery, like Demosthenes, 
resorting to violent gesticulations. The health of such 
a young man could not stand the strain on his ner- 
vous system, and he was obliged to leave Rome for 
recreation; he therefore made the tour of Greece and 
Asia Minor, which every fashionable and cultivated 
man was supposed to do. Yet he did not abandon 
himself to the pleasures of cities more fascinating than 
Rome itself, but pursued his studies in rhetoric and phi- 


iz4 


losophy under eminent masters, or “ professors”? as we 
should now call them. He remained abroad two years, 
returning when he was thirty years of age and settling 
down in his profession, taking at first but little part in 
politics. He married Terentia, with whom he lived 


happily for thirty years. 
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But the Roman lawyer was essentially a politician, 
looking ultimately to political office, since only through 
the great public offices could he enter the Senate, — the 
object of ambition to all distinguished Romans, as a seat 
in Parlament is the goal of an Englishman. The Ro- 
man lawyer did not receive fees, like modern lawyers, 
but derived his support from presents and legacies. 
When he became a political leader, a man of influence 
with the great, his presents were enormous. Cicero 
acknowledged, late in life, to have received what would 
now be equal to more than a million of dollars from 
legacies alone. The great political leaders and orators 
were the stipendiaries of Eastern princes and nobles 
who wanted favors from the Senate, and who knew as 
well how to reward such services as do the railway 

-kings in our times. 

Before Cicero, then, could be a Senator, he must pass 
through those great public offices which were in the 
gift of the people. The first step on the ladder of ad- 
vancement was the office of questor, which entailed 
the duty of collecting revenues in one of the provinces. 
This office he was sufficiently influential to secure, 
being sent to Sicily, where he distinguished himself 
for his activity and integrity. At the end of a 
year he renewed his practice in the courts at 
Rome, — being hardly anything more than a mere 


lawyer for five years, when he was elected an Addile, 
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to whom the care of the public buildings was in- 
trusted. 

It was while he was edile-elect that Cicero appeared 
as the public prosecutor of Verres. This was one of 
the great cases of antiquity, and the one from which 
the orator’s public career fairly dates. His residence 
in Sicily had prepared him for this duty; and he se- 
cured the conviction of this great criminal, whose pecu- 
lations and corruptions would amaze our modern New 
Yorkers and all the “rings” of our great cities com- 
bined. But the Preetor of Sicily was a provincial gov- 
ernor,— more ike Warren Hastings than Tweed. For 
this public service Cicero gained more éclat than Burke 
did for his prosecution of Hastings; since Hastings, 
though a corrupt man, laid, after Clyde, the foundation 
of the English empire in India, and was a man of im- 
mense talents, —greater than those of any who has since 
filled his place. Hence the nation screened Hastings. 
But Verres had no virtues and no great abilities; he 
was an outrageous public robber, and hoped, from his 
wealth and powerful connections, to purchase immu- 
nity for his crimes. In the hands of such an orator 
as Cicero he could not escape the penalty of the law, 
powerful as he was, even at Rome. This case placed 
Cicero above Hortensius, hitherto the leader of the 


Roman. bar. 


It was at this period that the extant correspondence 
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of Cicero began, which is the best picture we have 
of the manners and habits of the Roman aristocracy at 
the time. History could scarcely spare those famous 
letters, especially to Atticus, in which also the private 
life and character of Cicero shine to the most advan- 
tage, revealing no vices, no treacheries, — only egotism, 
vanity, and vacillation, and a way that some have of 
speaking about people in private very differently from 
what they say in public, which looks like insincerity. 
In these letters Cicero appears as a very frank man, 
genial, hospitable, domestic, witty, whose society and 
conversation must have been delightful. In no modern 
correspondence do we see a higher perfection in the pol- 
ished courtesies and urbanities of social life, with the 
alloy of vanity, irony, and discontent. But in these 
letters he also evinces a friendship which is immortal ; 
and what is nobler than the capacity of friendship ? 
In these he not only shines as a cultivated scholar, 
but as a great statesman and patriot, living for the 
good of his country, though not unmindful of the luxu- 
ries of home and the charms of country retirement, and 
those enjoyments which are ever associated with refined 
and favored life. We read here of pictures, books, 
medals, statues, curiosities of every kind, all of which 
adorned his various villas, as well as his magnificent 
palace on Mount Palatine, which cost him what would 


be equal in our money to two hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand dollars. To keep up this town house, and some 
fifteen villas in different parts of Italy, and to feast the 
greatest nobles, like Pompey and Cesar, would imply 
that his income was enormous, much greater than that 
of any modern professional man. And yet he seems 
to have lived, like Bacon and our Webster, beyond his 
income, and was in debt the greater part of his life, 
—another flaw in his character; for I do not wish 
to paint him without faults, but only as a good as well 
as a great man, for his times. His private character 
was as lofty as that of Chatham or Canning,—if we 
could forget his vanity, which after all is not so offen- 
sive as the intellectual pride of Burke and Pitt, and 
of sundry other great lights who might be mentioned, 
conscious of their gifts and attainments. There is some- 
thing very different in the egotism of a silly and self- 
seeking aristocrat from that of a great benefactor who 
has something to be proud of, and with whose private 
experiences the greatest national deeds are connected. 
I speak of this fault because it has been handled too 
severely by modern critics. What were the faults of 
Cicero, compared with those of Theodosius or Constan- 
tine, to say nothing of his contemporaries, ike Cesar, 
before whom so much incense has been burned ? 

At the age of forty Cicero became Pretor, or Su- 
preme Judge. This office, when it expired, entitled 


him to a provincial government,—the great ultimate 
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ambition of a senator; since the administration of a 
province, even for a single year, usually secured an 
enormous fortune. But this tempting offer he resigned, 
since he felt he could not be spared from Rome in such 
a crisis of public affairs, when the fortunate generals 
were grasping power and the demagogues were almost 
preparing the way for despotism. Some might say he 
was a far-sighted and ambitious statesman, who could 
not afford to weaken his chances of being made Con- 
sul by absence from the capital. 

This great office, the consulship, the highest in the 
eift of the people, — which gave supreme executive 
control, — was rarely conferred, although elective, up- 
on any but senators of ancient family and enormous 
wealth. It was as difficult for a “new man” to 
reach this dignity, under an aristocratic Constitution, 
as for a commoner a hundred years ago to become 
prime minister of England. Transcendent talents and 
services scarcely sufficed. Only generals who had won 
great military fame, or the highest of the nobles, stood 
much chance. For a lawyer to aim at the highest 
office in the State, without a great family to back him, 
would have been deemed as audacious as for such a 
man as Burke to aspire to a seat in the cabinet during 
the reign of George III. A lawyer at Rome, like a 
Jawyer in London, might become a lord chancellor or 


pretor, but not easily a prime minister: he would 
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be defeated by aristocratic influence and jealousies. 
Although the people had the right of election, they 
voted at the dictation of those who had money and 
power. Yet Cicero obtained the consulship, probably 
with the aid of senators, which he justly regarded as 
a great triumph. It was a very unusual thing. It 
was more marvellous than for a Jew to reign in Great 
Britain, or, like Mordecai, in the court of a Persian 
king. 

The most distinguished service of Cicero as consul 
was to ferret out the conspiracy of Catiline. Now, this 
traitor belonged to the very highest rank in a Senate 
of nobles; he was like an ancient duke in the British 
House of Peers. It was no easy thing for a plebeian 
consul to bring to justice so great a culprit. He was 
more formidable than Essex in the reign of Elizabeth, 
or Bassompierre in the time of Richelieu. He was a 
man of profligate life, but of marked ability and bound- 
less ambition. He had a band of numerous and faith- 
ful followers, armed and desperate. He was also one 
of those oily and aristocratic demagogues who bewitch 
the people, — not, as in our times, by sophistries, but 
by flatteries. He was as debauched as Mirabeau, but 
without his patriotism, though like him he aimed to 
overturn the Constitution by allying himself with the 
democracy. The people, whom he despised, he gained 


by his money and promises; and he had powerful con- 
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federates of his own rank, so that he was on the point 
of deluging Rome with blood, his aim being nothing 
less than the extermination of the Senate and the 
magistrates by assassination, and a general division 
of the public treasure, with personal assumption of 
public power. 

But all his schemes were foiled by Cicero, who added 
unwearied activity to extraordinary penetration. For 
this great and signal service Cicero received the high- 
est tribute the State could render. He was called the 
savior of his country ; and he succeeded in staving off 
for a time the fall of his country’s liberties. It was 
a mournful sight to him to see the ascendency which 
demagogues had already gained, since it betokened the 
approaching destruction of the Constitution, which, good 
or bad, was dear to him, and which as an aristocrat he 
sought to conserve. 

Cicero’s evil star was not Catiline, but Clodius,— 
another aristocratic demagogue whose crimes he ex- 
posed, although he failed to bring him to justice. Clo- 
dius was shielded by his powerful connections; and 
he was, besides, a popular favorite, as well as a petted 
scion of one of the greatest families. Clodius showed 
his hostility to Cicero, and sought revenge by artfully 
causing the people to pass or revive a law that whoever 
had inflicted capital punishment on a citizen without a 
trial should be banished. This seemed to the people 
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to be a protection to their liberties. Now Cicero, when 
consul, had executed some of the conspirators associ- 
ated with Catiline, for which he was called the savior 
of his country. But by the law which was now passed 
or revived by the influence of Clodius, Cicero was him- 
self a culprit, and it would seem that all the influence 
of the Senate and his friends could not prevent his ex- 
ile. He appealed to his friend Pompey, but Pompey 
turned a deaf ear; and also to Cesar, but Ceasar was 
then outside the walls of the city in command of an 
army. In fact, both these generals wished him out of 
the way, although they equally admired and feared 
him; for each of them was bent on being the supreme 
ruler of Rome. 

So it was permitted for the most illustrious patriot 
which Rome then held to go into exile. What a com- 
ment on the demoralization of the times! Here was 
the best, the most gifted, and the most accomplished 
man of the Republic,.— aman who had rendered in- 
valuable and acknowledged services, that man of con- 
sular dignity and one of the leaders of the Senate, —sent 
into inglorious banishment, on a mere technicality and 
for an act which saved the State. And the “magnani- 
mous” Cesar and the “illustrious” Pompey allowed 
him to go! Where was salvation to a Republic which 
banished its savior, and for having saved it? The 


heart sickens over such a fact, although it occurred 
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two thousand years ago. When the citizens of Rome 
saw that great man depart mournfully from among 
them, and to all appearance forever, for having rescued 
them from violence and slaughter, and by their own 
act, — they ought to have known that the days of the 
Republic were numbered. But this only a few far- 
seeing patriots felt. And not only was Cicero banished, 
but his palace was burned and his villas confiscated. 
He was not only disgraced, but ruined; he was an 
exile and a pauper. What a fall! What an unmerited 
treatment ! 

Very few people conceive what a dreadful punish- 
ment it was in Greece and Rome to be banished; or, 
as the formula went, “to be interdicted from fire and 
water,” —the sacred fire of the hearth, the lustral water 
which served for sacrifices. The exile was deprived 
of these by being forced to extinguish the hearth-fire, 
—the elemental, fundamental religion of a Greek and 
Roman. “He could not, deprived of this, hold property ; 
having no longer a worship, he had no longer a family. 
He ceased to be a husband and father; his sons were 
no longer in his power, his wife was no longer his wife, 


and when he died he had not the right to be buried in 


the tombs of his ancestors.” ! 


Is it to be wondered at that even so good and great 
a man as Cicero should bitterly feel his disgrace and 
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misfortunes? Is it surprising that, philosopher as he 
was, he should have given way to grief and despond- 
ency. He would have been more than human not to 
have lost his spirits and his hopes. How natural were 
grief and despair, in such complicated miseries, espe- 
cially to a religious man! Chrysostom could support 
his exile with dignity; for Christianity had abolished 
the superstitions of Greece and Rome as to household 
gods. Cicero could not: he was not great enough for 
sucha martyrdom. It is true we should have esteemed 
him higher, had he accepted his fate with resignation : 
no man should yield to despair. Had he been as old 
as Socrates, and had he accomphshed his mission, pos- 
sibly he would have shown more equanimity. But his 
work was not yet done. He was cut off in his prime 
and in the midst of usefulness from his home, his 
religion, his family, his honor, and his influence; he 
was utterly ruined. I think the critics make too much 
of the grief and misery of Cicero in his banishment. 
We may be disappointed that Cicero was not equal to 
his circumstances; but we need not be hard on him. 
My surprise is, not that he was overwhelmed with 
grief, but that he did not attempt to drown his grief 
in books and literature. His sole relief was in pathetic 
and unmanly letters. 

The great injustice of this punishment naturally pro- 


duced a reaction. Nor could the Romans afford to lose 
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the services of their greatest orator. They also craved 
the excitement of his speeches, more thrilling and 
delightful than the performance of any actor. So he 
was recalled. Cicero ought to have anticipated this ; 
it seems, however, he had that unfortunate tempera- 
ment which favors alternate depression and exhilaration 
of spirits, without measure or reason. 

His return was a triumph,—a grand ovation, an 
unbounded tribute to his vanity. His palace was re- 
built at the expense of the State, and his property was 
restored. His popularity was regained. In fact, his 
influence was never lost; and, because it was so great, 
his enemies wished him out of the way. He was 
one of the few who retain influence after they have 
lost power. 

The excess of his joy on his restoration to home and 
friends and property and fame and position, was as 
great as the excess of his grief in his short exile. But 
this is a defect in temperament, in his mental constitu- 
tion, rather than a flaw in his character. We could 
have wished more placidity and equanimity; but to 
condemn him because he was not great in everything 
is unjust. 

On his return to Rome Cicero resumed his practice 
in the courts with greater devotion than ever. He was 
now past fifty years of age, in the prime of his strength 
and in the height of his forensic fame. But, notwith- 
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standing his success and honors, his life was saddened 
by the growing dissensions between Caesar and Pompey, 
the decline of public spirit, and the approaching fall of 
the institutions in which he gloried. It was clear that 
one or the other of these fortunate generals would soon 
become the master of the Roman world, and that lb- 
erty was about to perish. His eloquence now became 
sad; he sings the death-song of departing glories; he 
wails his Jeremiads over the demoralization which was 
sweeping away not merely lberty, but religion, and 
extinguishing faith in the world. To console himself 
he retired to one of his beautiful villas and wrote that 
immortal essay, ‘‘De Oratore,” which has come down 
to us entire. His literary genius now blazed equally 
with his public speeches in the Forum and in the Sen- 
ate. Literature was his solace and amusement, not a 
source of profit, or probably of contemporary fame. 
He wrote treatises on the same principles that he 
talked with friends, or that Fra Angelico painted pic- 
tures. He renewed his attempts in poetry, but failed. 
His poetry is in the transcendent rhythm of his prose 
compositions, like that of Madame de Staél, and Mac- 
aulay, and Rousseau. 

But he was dragged from his literary and forensic 
life to accept the office of a governor of a province. It 
was forced upon him,—an honor to him without a 


charm. Had he been venal and unscrupulous, he would 
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have seized it with avidity. He was too conscientious 
to enrich himself by public corruption, as other Sena- 
tors did, and unless he could accumulate a fortune the 
command of a distant province was an honorable exile. 
He was fifty-six years of age when he became Proconsul 
of Cilicia, an Eastern province; and all historians have 
united in praising his proconsulate for its justice, its 
integrity, and its ability. He committed no extortions, 
and returned home, when his term of office expired, as 
poor as when he went. One of the highest praises 
which can be given to a public man who has chances 
of enriching himself is, that he remains poor. When 
a member of Congress, known not to be worth ten 
thousand dollars, returns to his home worth one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the public have an instinct that 
he has, somehow or other, been untrue to himself and 
his country. When a great man returns home from 
Washington poorer than when he went, his influence 
is apt to survive his power; and this perpetuated influ- 
ence is the highest glory of a public man, —the glory 
of Jefferson, of Hamilton, of Washington, like the voice 
of Gladstone during his retirement. Now Cicero had 
pre-eminently this influence as long as he lived; and 
it was ever exerted for the good of his country. Had 
his country been free, he would have died in honor. 
But his country was enslaved, and his voice was 
drowned, and he had to pay the penalty of speaking 
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the truth about those unscrupulous men who usurped 
authority. 

On his return to Rome the state of public affairs was 
most alarming. Czsar and Pompey were in antagon- 
ism. He must choose between them, and he distrusted 
both. Cesar was the more able, accomplished, and 
magnanimous, but he was the more unscrupulous and 
dangerous. He had ventured to cross the Rubicon, — 
the first general who ever dared thus openly to assail 
his country’s liberties. Pompey was pompous, over- 
rated, and proud, and had been fortunate in the East. 
But then he sided with the Constitutional authorities, 
-—that is, with the Senate, — so far as his ambition al- 
lowed. So Cicero took his side feebly, reluctantly, as 
the least of the evils he had to choose, but not without 
vacillation, which is one of the popular charges against 
him. “His distraction almost took the form of insan- 
ity.” “His inconsistency was an incoherence.” Never 
did a more wretched man than Cicero resort to Pom- 
pey’s camp, where he remained until his cause was lost. 
He returned, after the battle of Pharsala, a supplant 
at the feet of Cesar, the conqueror. This, to me, is one 
of his weakest acts. It would have been more lofty 
and heroic to have perished in the camp of Pompey’s 
sons. 

In the midst of these public misfortunes which sad- 
dened his soul, his private miseries began. He was 
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now prematurely an old man, under sixty years of age, 
almost broken down with grief. His beloved daugh- 
ter Tullia, with whom his life was bound up, died; 
and he was divorced from his wife Terentia, — a 
proceeding the cause of which remains a mystery. 
Neither in his most confidential letters, nor in his 
conversations with most intimate friends, does it 
appear that he ever unbosomed himself, although he 
was the frankest and most social of men. In his im- 
pressive silence he has set one of the noblest examples 
of a man afflicted with domestic infelicities. He buries 
his conjugal troubles in eternal silence; although he is 
forced to give vent to sorrows, so plaintive and bitter 
that both friend and foe were constrained to pity. He 
expects no sympathy, even at Rome, for the sunder- 
ing of conjugal relations, and he communicates no 
secrets. In his grief and sadness he does, however, 
a most foolish thing: he marries a young lady one 
third his age. She accepted him for his name and 
rank; he sought her for her beauty, her youth, and 
her fortune. This union of May with December was 
of course a failure. Both parties were soon disen- 
chanted and disappointed. Neither party found hap- 
piness, only discontent and chagrin. The everlasting 
incongruities of such a relation —he sixty and she 
nineteen —soon led to another divorce. He expected 
his young wife to mourn with him the loss of his 
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daughter Tullia. She expected that her society and 
charms would be a compensation for all that he had 
lost; yea, more, enough to make him the most fortu- 
nate and happy of mortals. In truth, he was too 
old a man to have married a young woman whatever 
were the inducements. It was the great folly of his 
life; an illustration of the fact that, as a general thing, 
the older a man grows the greater fool he becomes, 
so far as women are concerned; a folly that disgraced 
and humiliated the two wisest and greatest men who 
ever sat on the Jewish throne. 

In his accumulated sorrows Cicero now plunged for 
relief into literary labors. It was thus that his private 
sorrows were the means which Providence employed 
to transmit his precious thoughts and experiences to 
future ages, as the most valued inheritance he could 
bestow on posterity. What a precious legacy to the 
mind of the world was the book of ‘“ Ecclesiastes,” yet 
by what bitter experiences was its wisdom earned! 

It was in the short period when Cesar rejoiced in 
the mighty power which he transmitted to the Roman 
Emperors that Cicero wrote, in comparative retire- 
ment, his history of “ Roman Eloquence,” his inquiry 
as to the “Greatest Good and Evil,” his “Cato,” 
his “Orator,” his “Nature of the Gods,” and his trea- 
tises on “Glory,” on “Fate,” on “ Friendship,” on 
“Old Age,” and his grandest work of all, the “ Offices,” 
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—the best manual in ethics which has come down 
to us from heathen antiquity. In his studious retire- 
ment he reminds us of Bacon after his fall, when on 
his estate, surrounded with friends, and in the enjoy- 
ment of elegant leisure, he penned the most valued of 
his immortal compositions. And in those degenerate 
days at Rome, when liberty was crushed under foot 
forever, it 1s beautiful to see the greatest of Roman 
statesmen and lawyers consoling himself and instruct- 
ing posterity by his exhaustive treatises on the fun- 
damental principles of law, of morality, and of 
philosophy. 

The assassination of Cesar by Roman senators, 
which Cicero seems to have foreseen, and in which 
he rejoiced, at this time shocked and disturbed the 
world. For nearly two thousand years the verdict 
of the civilized world respecting this great conqueror 
has been unanimous. But Mr. Froude has attempted 
to reverse this verdict, as he has in reference to 
Henry VIII, and as Carlyle —another idolater of 
force —has attempted in the cases of Oliver Crom- 
well and Frederick II. This remarkable word-painter, 
in his Life of Czsar,— which is, however, interesting 
from first to last, as everything he writes is interest- 
ing,—has presented him as an object of unbounded 
admiration, as I have already noticed in my lecture 
on Cesar. Whether in his eagerness to say some- 
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thing new, or from an ill-concealed hostility to aris- 
tocratic and religious institutions, or from an ad- 
miration of imperialism, or disdain of the people in 
their efforts at self-government, this able special 
pleader seems to hail the Roman conqueror as «a 


benefactor to the cause of civilization. But imperial- 


ism crushed all alike,—the people, no longer able to 
send their best men to the Senate through the higher 
offices perchance to represent their interests, and the 
nobles, shorn of the administration of the Empire. Sol- 
diers, not civilians, henceforth were to rule the world, 
—a dreary thought to a great lawyer like Cicero, 
or a landed proprietor like Brutus. Even if such a 
terrible revolution as occurred in Rome under Cesar 
may have been ordered wisely by a Superintending 
Power for those degenerate times, and as a preserva- 
tion of the peace of the world, that Christianity might 
take root and spread in countries where all religions 
were dead, —still, the prostration of what was dearest 
to the hearts of all true citizens by the sword was a 
crime; and men are not to be commended for crime, 
even if those crimes may be palliated. “It must 
need be that offences come, but woe to those by 
whom they come.” 

Cicero was now sixty-three, prematurely old, dis- 
couraged, and heart-broken. And yet he braced himself 


up tor one more grand effort, — for a life and death 
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struggle with Antony, one of the ablest of Cysar’s gene- 
rals; a demagogue, eloquent and popular, but outra- 
geously cruel and unscrupulous, and with unbridled 
passions. Had it not been for his infatuated love of 
Cleopatra, he probably would have succeeded to the 
imperial sceptre, for it was by the sword that he too 
sought to suppress the liberties of the Senate and 
people. Against him, as the enemy of his country, 
Cicero did not scruple to launch forth the most. ter- 
rible of his invectives. In thirteen immortal philip- 
pics —some of which, however, were merely written 
and never delivered, after the fashion of Demosthenes, 
with whom as an orator and a patriot he can alone 
be compared—he denounced the unprincipled dema- 
gogue and general with every offensive epithet the 
language afforded,—unveiling his designs, exposing 
his forgeries, and proving his crimes. Nobler elo- 
quence was never uttered, and wasted, than that 
with which Cicero pursued, in passionate vengeance, 
the most powerful and the most unscrupulous man 
in the Roman Empire. And Cicero must have an- 
ticipated the fate which impended over him if Antony 
were not decreed a public enemy. But the protests 
of the orator were in vain. He lived to utter them, 
as a witness of truth; and nothing was left to him 
but to die. 

Of course Antony, when he became Triumvir, — 
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when he made a bargain that he never meant to 
keep with Octavius and Lepidus for a division of 
the Empire between them,—would not spare such 
an enemy as Cicero. The broken-hearted patriot fled 
mechanically, with a vacillating mind, when his pro- 
scription became known to him,—now more ready 
to die than live, since all hope in his country’s lib- 
erties was utterly crushed. Perhaps he might have 
escaped to some remote corner of the Empire. But he 
did not wish for life, any more than did Socrates 
when summoned before his judges. Desponding, un- 
certain, pursued, he met his fate with the heroism of 
an ancient philosopher. He surrendered his wearied 
and exhausted body to the hand of the executioner, 
and his lofty soul to the keeping of that personal 
and supreme God in whom he believed as firmly as 
any man, perhaps, of Pagan antiquity. And surely 
of him, more than of any other Roman, could it be 
said,—as Sir Walter Scott said of Pitt, and as Glad- 
stone quoted, and applied to Sir Robert Peel, — 
“ Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke ; 


The trumpet’s silver voice is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.” 


With the death—so sad—of the most illustrious 
of the Romans whose fame was not earned on the 


battle-field, I should perhaps close my lecture. Yet 
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it would be incomplete without a short notice of 
those services which—as statesman, orator, and essay- 
ist—he rendered to his country and to future ages 
and nations. 

In regard to his services as a statesman, they were 
rendered chiefly to his day and generation, for he 
elaborated no system of political wisdom like Burke, 
which bears (except casually and indirectly) on mod- 
ern governments and institutions. It was his aim, as 
a statesman, to continue the Roman Constitution and 
keep the people from civil war. Nor does he seem 
to have held, like Rousseau, the vox populc as the 
voice of God. He could find no language sufficiently 
strong to express his abhorrence of those who led 
the people for their own individual advancement. He 
was equally severe on corrupt governors and venal 
judges. He upheld morality and justice as the only 
guides in public affairs. He loved popularity, but he 
loved his country better. He hated anarchy as much 
as did Burke. Like Bright, he looked upon civil 
war as the greatest of national calamities. He advo- 
cated the most enlightened views, based on the prin- 
ciples of immutable justice. He wished to preserve 
his country equally from unscrupulous generals and 
unprincipled politicians. 

As for his orations, they also were chiefly designed 


for his own contemporaries. They are not particularly 
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valuable to us, except as models of rhetorical composi- 
tion and transcendent beauty and grace of style. They 
are not so luminous with fundamental principles as 
they are vivid with invective, sarcasm, wit, and telling 
exaggeration, — sometimes persuasive and working on 
the sensibilities, and at other times full of withering 
scorn. They are more like the pleadings of an advo- 
cate than an appeal to universal reason. He lays down 
no laws of political philosophy, nor does he soar into 
the region of abstract truth, evolving great deductions 
in morals. But as an orator he was transcendently 
effective, like Demosthenes, though not equal to the 
Greek in force. His sentences are perhaps too involved 
for our taste; yet he always swayed an audience, 
whether the people from the rostrum, or the judges 
at the bar, or the senators in the Curia. He seldom 
lost a case; no one could contend with him suc- 
cessfully. He called out the admiration of critics, 
and even of actors. He had a wonderful electrical 
influence; his very tones and gestures carried every-_ 
thing before him; his action was superb; and his 
whole frame quivered from real (or affected) emotion, 
like Edward Everett in his happiest efforts. He was 
vehement in gesture, like Brougham and Mirabeau. 
He was intensely earnest and impressive, like Savona- 
rola. He had exceeding tact, and was master of the 
passions of his audience, There was an _ irresistible 
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music in his tones of voice, like that of St. Bernard 
when he fanned crusades. He was withering in his 
denunciations, like Wendell Phillips, whom in person he 
somewhat resembled. He was a fascination like Pericles, 
and the people could not long spare him from the ex- 
citement he produced. It was their desire to hear him 
speak which had no small share in producing his recall 
from banishment. They crowded around him as the 
people did around Chrysostom in Antioch. He amused 
like an actor, and instructed like a sage. His sen- 
tences are not short, terse, epigrammatic, and direct, 
but elaborate and artificial Yet with all his arts 
of eloquence his soul, fired with great sentiments, rose 
in its inspired fervor above even the melody of voice, 
the rhythm of language, and the vehemence of ac- 
tion. A listener, who was not a critic, might fancy 
it was gesture, voice, and language combined; but, 
after all, it was the man communicating his soul 
to those who hung upon his lps, and securing con- 
viction by his sincerity and appeals to conscience. 
He must have had a natural gift for oratory, aside 
from his learning and accomplishments and _ rhetor- 
ical arts,—a talent very rare and approaching to 
creative genius. But to his natural gifts—lke Luther, 
or Henry Clay, born an orator —he added marvellous 
attainments. He had a most retentive memory. He 
was versed in the whole history of the world. He 
Q* 
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was always ready with apt illustrations, which gave 
interest and finish to his discourses. He was the most 
industrious and studious man of his age. His attain- 
ments were prodigious. He was master of all the 
knowledge then known, like Gladstone of our day. He 
was not so learned a man as Varro; but Varro’s works 
have perished, as the great monuments of German 
scholars are perhaps destined to perish, for lack of 
style. Cicero’s style embalmed his thoughts and made 
them imperishable. No writer is immortal who is not 
an artist; Cicero was a consummate artist, and studied 
the arrangement of sentences, like the historian Tacitus 
and the Grecian Thucydides. 

But greater than as an artist was he in the loftiness 
of his mind. He appealed to what is noblest in the 
soul. Transcendent eloquence ever “raises mortals to 
the skies” and never “pulls angels down.” Love of 
country, love of home, love of friends, love of nature, 
love of law, love of God, is brought out in all his dis- 
courses, exalting the noblest sentiments which move 
the human soul. He was the first to give to the 
Latin language beauty and artistic finish, He added 
to its richness, copiousness, and strength; he gave 
it music. For style alone he would be valued as 
one of the immortal classics. All men of culture 
have admired it, from Augustine to Bossuet, and 


acknowledged their obligations to him. We accord 
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to the great poets the formation of languages, — 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare; but I doubt if 
either Virgil or Horace contributed to the formation 
of the Latin language more than Cicero. Certainly 
they have not been more studied and admired. In 
every succeeding age the Orations of Cicero have been 
one of the first books which have been used as text- 
books in colleges. Is it not something to have been 
one of the acknowledged masters of human composi- 
tion? What a great service did Cicero render to 
the education of the Teutonic races! Whatever the 
Latin language has done for the modern world, Cicero 
comes in for a large share of the glory. More is 
preserved of his writings than of any other writer 
of antiquity. 

But not for style alone—seen equally in his essays 
and in his orations—is he admirable. His most endur- 
ing claim on the gratitude of the world is the noble 
tribute he rendered to those truths which save the 
world. His testimony, considering he was a pagan, 
is remarkable in reference to what is sound in philo- 
sophy and morals. His learning, too, is seen to most 
advantage in his ethical and philosophical writings. 
It is true he did not originate, like Socrates and Plato; 
but he condensed and sifted the writings of the 
Greeks, and is the best expounder of their philosophy. 
Who has added substantially to what the Greeks 
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worked out of their creative brain? I know that no 
Roman ever added to the domain of speculative 
thought, yet what Roman ever showed such a com- 
prehension and appreciation of Greek philosophy as did 
Cicero? He was profoundly versed in all the learning 
the Grecians ever taught. Like Socrates, he had a 
contempt for physical science, because science in his 
day was based on imperfect inductions. There were 
not facts enough known of the material world to con- 
struct sound theories. Physical science at that time 
was the most uncertain of all knowledge, although 
there were great pretenders then, as now, who main- 
tained it was the only certainty. But the speculations 
of scientists disgusted him, for he saw nothing in them 
upon which to base incontrovertible truth. They were 
mere dreams and baseless theories on the origin of 
the universe. They were even puerile; and they 
were then, as now, atheistic in their tendency. They 
mocked the consciousness of mankind. They annihi- 
lated faith and Providence. At best, they made all 
things subject to necessity, to an immutable fate, not 
to an intelligent and ever-present Creator. But Cicero, 
like Socrates, believed in God and in providential in- 
terference,—in striking contrast with Cesar, who be- 
lieved nothing. He taught moral obligation, on the 
basis of accountability to God. He repudiated expe- 
diency as the guide in life, and fell back on the prin- 
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ciples of eternal right. As an ethical writer he was 
profounder and more enlightened than Paley. He 
did not seek to overturn the popular religion, like 
Grecian Sophists, only (like Socrates) to overturn ig- 
norance, before a sound foundation could be laid for 
any system of truth. Nor did he ridicule religion, 
as Lucian did in after-times, but soared to compre- 
hend it, like the esoteric priests of Egypt in the 
time of Moses or Pythagoras. He cherished as 
lofty views of God and his moral government as any 
moralist of antiquity. And all these lofty views he 
taught in matchless language,—principles of govern- 
ment, principles of law, of ethics, of theology, giving 
consolation not only to the men of his day, but to 
Christian sages in after-times. And there is nothing 
puerile or dreamy or demoralizing in his teachings ; 
they all are luminous for learning as well as genius. 
He rivalled Bacon in the variety and profundity of 
his attainments. He gloried in the certitudes which 
consciousness reveals, as well as in the facts which ex- 
perience and history demonstrate. With these he con- 
soled himself in trouble; on these he reposed in the 
hour of danger. Like Pascal he meditated on the high- 
est truths which task the intellect of man, but, unlike 
him, did not disdain those weapons which reason forged, 
and which no one used more triumphantly than Pascal 


himself. And these great meditations he transmitted 
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for all ages to ponder, as among the most precious of 
the legacies of antiquity. 

Thus did he live, a shining light in a corrupt and 
godless age, in spite of all the faults which modern 
critics have enlarged upon in their ambitious desire for 
novelties, or in their thoughtless or malignant desire 
to show up human frailties. He was a patriot, tak- 
ing the side of his country’s highest interests; a states- 
man, seeking to conserve the wisdom of his ancestors; 
an orator, exposing vices and defending the innocent ; 
a philosopher, unfolding the wisdom of the Greeks; 
a moralist, laymg down the principles of immutable 
justice; a sage, pondering the mysteries of life; ever 
active, studious, dignified; the charm and fascination 
of cultivated circles; as courteous and polished as the 
ornaments of modern society; revered by friends, 
feared by enemies, adored by all good people; a kind 
father, an indulgent husband, a generous friend; hos- 
pitable, witty, magnificent, —a most accomplished gen- 
tleman, one of the best men of all antiquity. What 
if he was vain and egotistical and vacillating, and 
occasionally weak? Can you expect perfection in 
him who “is born of a woman”? We palliate the 
backslidings of Christians; we excuse the crimes of 
a Constantine, a Theodosius, a Cromwell: shall we 
have no toleration for the frailties of a Pagan, in one 


of the worst periods of history? I have no patience 
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with those critics who would hurl him from the ped- 
estal on which he has stood for two thousand years. 
Contrast him with other illustrious men. How few 
Romans or Greeks were better than he! How few 
have rendered such exalted services! And even if he 
has not perpetuated a faultless character, he has yet 
bequeathed a noble example; and, more, has trans- 
mitted a legacy in the richness of which we forget 
the faults of the testator,—a legacy of imperishable 
thought, clothed in the language of imperishable art, 
— a legacy so valuable that it is the treasured inheri- 
tance of all civilized nations, and one which no nation 


can afford to lose. 
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ARCUS AURELIUS is immortal, not so much 

for what he did as for what he was. His 
services to the State were considerable, but not tran- 
scendent. He was a great man, but not pre-eminently 
a great emperor. He was a meditative sage rather than 
a man of action; although he successfully fought the 
Germanic barbarians, and repelled their fearful incur- 
sions. He did not materially extend the limits of the 
Empire, but he preserved and protected its provinces. 
He reigned wisely and ably, but made mistakes. His 
greatness was in his character; his influence for good 
was in his noble example. When we consider his cir- 
cumstances and temptations, as the supreme master of 
a vast Empire, and in a wicked and sensual age, he is 
a greater moral phenomenon than Socrates or Epicte- 
tus. He was one of the best men of Pagan antiquity. 
History furnishes no example of an absolute monarch 
so pure and spotless and lofty as he was, unless it be 
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Alfred the Great or St. Louis. But the sphere of the Ro- 
man emperor was far greater than that of the Medieval 
kings. Marcus Aurelius ruled over one hundred and 
twenty millions of people, without check or hindrance 
or Constitutional restraint. He could do what he 
pleased with their persons and their property. Most 
sovereigns, exalted to such lofty dignity and power, 
have been either cruel, or vindictive, or self-indulgent, 
or selfish, or proud, or hard, or ambitious, — men who 
have been stained by crimes, whatever may have been 
their services to civilization. Most of them have yielded 
to their great temptations. But Marcus Aurelius, 
on the throne of the civilized world, was modest, vir- 
tuous, affable, accessible, considerate, gentle, studious, 
contemplative, stained by no vices,—a model of human 
virtue. Hence he is one of the favorite characters of 
history. No Roman emperor was so revered and loved 
as he, and of no one have so many monuments been 
preserved. Everybody had his picture or statue in his 
house. He was more than venerated in his day, and 
his fame as a wise and good man has increased with 
the flight of ages. 

This illustrious emperor did not belong to the family 
of the great Caesar. That family became extinct with 
Nero, the sixth emperor. Like Trajan and Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius derived his remote origin from Spain, 


although he was born in Rome. His ereat-grandfather 
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was a Spaniard, and yet attained the preetorian rank. 
His grandfather reached the consulate. His father died 
while preetor, and when he himself was a child. He 
was adopted by his grandfather Annius Verus. But 
his marvellous moral beauty, even as a child, attracted 
the attention of the Emperor Hadrian, who bestowed 
upon him the honor of the equestrian rank, at the age 
of six. At fifteen he was adopted by Antoninus Pius, 
then, as we might say, “Crown Prince.” Had he been 
older, he would have been adopted by Hadrian him- 
self. He thus, a mere youth, became the heir of the 
Roman world. His education was most excellent. From 
Fronto, the greatest rhetorician of the day, he learned 
rhetoric; from Herodes Atticus he acquired a knowl- 
edge of the world; from Diognotus he learned to 
despise superstition; from Apollonius, undeviating 
steadiness of purpose; from Sextus of Cheronea, tolera- 
tion of human infirmities; from Maximus, sweetness and 
dignity ; from Alexander, allegiance to duty; from Rus- 
ticus, contempt of sophistry and display. This stoical 
philosopher created in him a new intellectual life, and. 
opened to him a new world of thought. But the per- 
son to whom he was most indebted was his adopted 
father and father-in-law, the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 
For him he seems to have had the greatest reverence. 
“Tn him,” said he, “I noticed mildness of manner with 


firmness of resolution, contempt of vain-glory, industry 
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in business, and accessibility of person. From him I 
learned to acquiesce in every fortune, to exercise fore- 
sight in public affairs, to rise superior to vulgar praises, 
to serve mankind without ambition, to be sober and 
steadfast, to. be content with little, to be practical and 
active, to be no dreamy bookworm, to be temperate, 
modest in dress, and not to be led away by novelties.” 
What a picture of an emperor! What a contrast to 
such a man as Louis XIV! 

We might draw a parallel between Marcus Aurelius 
and David, when he was young and innocent. But the 
person in history whom he most resembled was St. An- 
selm. He was a St. Anselm on the throne. Philosophical 
meditations seem to have been his delight and recre- 
ation; and yet he could issue from his retirement and 
engage in active pursuits. He was an able general 
as well as a meditative sage,— heroic lke David, 
capable of enduring great fatigue, and willing to ex- 
pose himself to great dangers. 

While his fame rests on his “ Meditations,” as that 
of David rests upon his Psalms, he yet rendered great 
military services to the Empire. He put down a dan- 
gerous revolt under Avidius Cassius in Asia, and did 
not punish the rebellious provinces. Not one person 
suffered death in consequence of this rebellion. Even 
the papers of Cassius, who aimed to be emperor, were 


burned, that a revelation of enemies might not be made, 
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— a signal instance of magnanimity. Cassius, it seems, 
was assassinated by his own officers, which assassina- 
tion Marcus Aurelius regretted, because it deprived him 
of granting a free pardon to a very able but dangerous 
man. 

But the most signal service he rendered the Empire 
was a successful resistance to the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who had formed a general union for the invasion 
of the Roman world. They threatened the security of 
the Empire, as the Teutons did in the time of Marius, 
and the Gauls and Germans in the time of Julius Cesar. 
It took him twenty years to subdue these fierce war- 
riors. He made successive campaigns against them, as 
Charlemagne did against the Saxons. It cost him the 
best years of his life to conquer them, which he did 
under difficulties as great as Julius surmounted in Gaul. 
He was the savior and deliverer of his country, as much 
as Marius or Scipio or Julius. The public dangers were 
from the West and not the East. Yet he succeeded in 
erecting a barrier against barbaric inundations, so that 
for nearly two hundred years the Romans were not 
seriously molested. There still stands in “ the Eternal 
City” the column which commemorates his victories, — 
not so beautiful as that of Trajan, which furnished 
the model for Napoleon’s column in the Place Vendéme, 
but still greatly admired. Were he not better known 


for his writings, he would be famous as one of the great 
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military emperors, like Vespasian, Diocletian, and Con- 
stantine. Perhaps he did not add to the art of war; 
that was perfected by Julius Cesar. It was with the 
mechanism of former generals that he withstood most 
dangerous enemies, for in his day the legions were stall 
well disciplined and irresistible. 

The only stains on the reign of this good and great 
emperor —for there were none on his character —were 
in allowing the elevation of his son Commodus as _ his 
successor, and his persecution of the Christians. 

In regard to the first, it was a blunder rather than a 
fault. Peter the Great caused his heir to be tried and 
sentenced to death, because he was a sot, a har, and a 
fool. He dared not intrust the interests of his Empire 
to so unworthy a son; the welfare of Russia was 
more to him than the interest of his family. In that 
respect this stern and iron man was a greater prince 
than Marcus Aurelius; for the law of succession was 
not established at Rome any more than in Russia. 
There was no danger of civil war should the natural 
succession be set aside, as might happen in the feudal 
monarchies of Europe. The Emperor of Rome could 
adopt or elect his successor. It would have been wise 
for Aurelius to have selected one of the ablest of his 
generals, or one of the wisest of his senators,as Hadrian 
did, for so great and responsible a position, rather than 


a wicked, cruel, dissolute son. But Commodus was the 
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son of Faustina also, —an intriguing and wicked wo- 
man, whose influence over her husband was unfortu- 
nately great; and, what is common in this world, the 
son was more like the mother than the father. (I think 
the wife of Eli the high-priest must have been a bad 
woman.) All his teachings and virtues were lost on 
such a reprobate. She, as an unscrupulous and ambi- 
tious woman, had no idea of seeing her son supplanted 
in the imperial dignity; and, like Catherine de Medici 
and Agrippina, probably she connived at and even en- 
couraged the vices of her children, in order more easily 
to bear rule. At any rate, the succession of Commodus 
to the throne was the greatest calamity that could have 
happened. For five reigns the Empire had enjoyed | 
peace and prosperity ; for five reigns the tide of corrup- | 
tion had been stayed: but the flood of corruption swept | 
all barriers away with the accession of Commodus, and 
from that day the decline of the Empire was rapid and 
fatal. Still, probably nothing could have long arrested 
ruin. The Empire was doomed. 

The other fact which obscured the glory of Marcus 
Aurelius as a sovereign was his persecution of the 
Christians, — for which it is hard to account, when 
the beneficent character of the emperor is considered. 
His reign was signalized for an imperial persecution, 
in which Justin at Rome, Polycarp at Smyrna, and 
Ponthinus at Lyons, suffered martyrdom. It was not 
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the first persecution. Under Nero the Christians had 
been cruelly tortured, nor did the virtuous Trajan 
change the policy of the government. Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius permitted the laws to be enforced 
against the Christians, and Marcus Aurelius saw no 
reason to alter them. But to the mind of the Stoic on 
the throne, says Arnold, the Christians were “phi- 
losophically contemptible, politically subversive, and 
morally abominable.” They were regarded as states- 
men looked upon the Jesuits in the reign of Louis XV., 
as we look upon the Mormons, —as dangerous to free 
institutions. Moreover, the Christians were every- 
where misunderstood and misrepresented. It was im- 
possible for Marcus Aurelius to see the Christians except 
through a mist of prejudices. ‘‘ Christianity grew up 
in the Catacombs, not on the Palatine.” In allowing 
the laws to take their course against a body of men 
who were regarded with distrust and aversion as ene- 
mies of the State, the Emperor was simply unfortunate. 
So wise and good a man, perhaps, ought to have known 
the Christians better; but, not knowing them, he can- 
not be stigmatized as a cruel man. How different the 
fortunes of the Church had Aurelius been the first Chris- 
tian emperor instead of Constantine! Or, had his wife 
Faustina known the Christians as well as Marcia the 
mistress of Commodus, perhaps the persecution might 


not have happened,—and perhaps it might. Earnest 
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and sincere men have often proved intolerant when 
their peculiar doctrines have been assailed, —like Atha- 
nasius and St. Bernard. A Stoical philosopher was 
trained, like a doctor of the Jewish Sandhedrim, in 
a certain intellectual pride. 

The fame of Marcus Aurelius rests, as it has been 
said, on his philosophical reflections, as his “ Medita- 
tions” attest. This remarkable book has come down 
to us, while most, of the annals of the age have per- 
ished ; so that even Niebuhr confesses that he knows 
less of the reign of Marcus Aurelius than of the early 
kings of Rome. Perhaps that is one reason why Gibbon 
begins his history with later emperors. But the “Medi- 
tations” of the good emperor survive, like the writings 
of Epictetus, St. Augustine, and Thomas 4 Kempis: one 
of the few immortal books, —immortal, in this case, not 
for artistic excellence, like the writings of Thucydides 
and Tacitus, but for the loftiness of thoughts alone ; so 
precious that the saints of the Middle Ages secretly pre- 
served them as in accord with their own experiences. 
It is from these “ Meditations ” that we derive our best 
knowledge of Marcus Aurelius. They reveal the man, 
—and aman of sorrows, as the truly great are apt to 
be, when brought in contact with a world of wicked- 
ness, as were Alfred and Dante. 

In these “ Meditations” there is a striking resem- 


blance to the discourses of Epictetus, which alike reveal 
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the lofty and yet sorrowful soul, and are among the most 
valuable fragments which have come down from Pagan 
antiquity ; and this is remarkable, since Epictetus was 
a Phrygian slave, of the lowest parentage. He be- 
longed to the secretary and companion of Nero, whose 
name was Epaphroditus, and who treated this poor 
Phrygian with great cruelty. And yet, what is very 
singular, the master caused the slave to be indoctrinated 
in the Stoical philosophy, on account of a rare intelli- 
gence which commanded respect. He was finally manu- 
mitted, but lived all his life in the deepest poverty, to 
which he attached no more importance than Socrates 
did at Athens. In his miserable cottage he had no other 
furniture than a straw pallet and an iron lamp, which 
last somebody stole. His sole remark on the loss of 
the only property he possessed was, that when the thief 
came again he would be disappointed to find only an 
earthen lamp instead of an iron one. This earthen lamp 
was subsequently purchased by a hero worshipper for 
three thousand drachmas ($150). Epictetus, much as 
he despised riches and display and luxury and hypocrisy 
and pedantry and all phariseeism, living in the depths 
of poverty, was yet admired by eminent men, among 
whom was the Emperor Hadrian himself; and he 
found a disciple in Arrian, who was to him what Xeno- 
phon was to Socrates, committing his precious thoughts 


to writing; and these thoughts were to antiquity 
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what the “Imitation of Christ” was to the Middle 
Ages, — accepted by Christians as well as by pagans, 
and even to-day regarded as one of the most beautiful 
treatises on morals ever composed by man. The great 
peculiarity of the “Manual” and the “ Discourses” is , 
the elevation of the soul over external evils, the duty , 
of resignation to whatever God sends, and the obliga- 
tion to do right because it is right. Epictetus did not 
go into the dreary dialectics of the schools, but, like 
Socrates, confined himself to practical life,— to the 
practice of virtue as the greatest good,—and valued the 
joys of true intellectual independence. To him his 
mind was his fortune, and he desired no better. We 
do not find in the stoicism of the Phrygian slave the 
devout and lofty spiritualism of Plato, — thirsting for 
God and immortalty; it may be doubted whether he 
believed in immortality at all: but he did recognize 
what is most noble in human life,—the subservience 
of the passions to reason, the power of endurance, 
patience, charity, and disinterested action. He did 
recognize the necessity of divine aid in the struggles of 
life, the glory of friendship, the tenderness of compas- 
sion, the power of sympathy. His philosophy was 
human, and it was cheerful; since he did not believe in 
misfortune, and exalted gentleness and philanthropy. 
Above everything, he sought inward approval, not the 
praises of the world,— that happiness which hes within 
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one’s self, in the absence of all ignoble fears, in content- 
ment, in that peace of the mind which can face poverty, 
disease, exile, and death. 

Such were the lofty views which, embodied in the 
discourses of Epictetus, fell into the hands of Marcus 
Aurelius in the progress of his education, and exer- 
cised such a great influence on his whole subsequent 
life. The slave became the teacher of the emperor, — 
which it is impossible to conceive of unless their 
souls were in harmony. As a Stoic, the emperor 
would not be less on his throne than the slave in his 
cottage. The trappings and pomps of imperial state 
became indifferent to him, since they were external, 
and were of small moment compared with that high 
spiritual life which he desired to lead. If poverty and 
pain were nothing to Epictetus, so grandeur and power 
and luxury should be nothing to him,—both alike 
being merely outward things, like the clothes which 
coveraman. And the fewer the impediments in the 
march after happiness and truth the better. Does a 
really great and preoccupied man care what he wears ? 
“A shocking bad hat” is perhaps as indifferent to Glad- 
stone as a dirty old cloak was to Socrates. I suppose 
if aman is known to be brainless, it is necessary for 
him to wear a disguise, — even as instinct prompts a 
frivolous and empty woman to put on jewels. But 


who expects a person recognized as a philosopher to 
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use a mental crutch or wear a moral mask? Who ex- 
pects an old man, compelling attention by his wisdom, 
to dress like a dandy? It is out of place; it is not even 
artistic, — it is ridiculous. That only is an evil which 
shackles the soul. Aurelius aspired to its complete 
emancipation. Not for the joys of a future heaven did 
he long, but for the realities and certitudes of earth, — 
the placidity and harmony and peace of his soul, so long 
as it was doomed to the trials and temptations of the 
world, and a world, too, which he did not despise, but 
which he sought to benefit. 

So, what was contentment in the slave became phi- 
lanthropy in the emperor. He would be a benefactor, 
not by building baths and theatres, but by promoting 
peace, prosperity, and virtue. He would endure cheer- 
fully the fatigue of winter campaigns upon the frozen 
Danube, if the Empire could be saved from violence. To 
extend its boundaries, like Julius, he cared nothing; but 
to preserve what he had was a supreme duty. His 
watchword was duty,—to himself, his country, and 
God. He lived only for the happiness of his subjects. 
Benevolence became the law of his life. Self-abnegation 
destroyed self-indulgence. For what was he placed by 
Providence in the highest position in the world, except 
to benefit the world? The happiness of one hundred 
and twenty millions was greater than the joys of any 
individual existence. And what were any pleasures 
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which ended in vanity to the sublime placidity of an 
emancipated soul? Stoicism, if it did not soar to God 
and immortality, yet aspired to the freedom and tri- 
umph of what is most precious in man. And it equally 
despised, with haughty scorn, those things which cor- 
rupted and degraded this higher nature,—the glorious 
dignity of unfettered intellect. The accidents of earth 
were nothing in his eyes, — neither the purple of kings 
nor the rags of poverty. It was the soul, in its tran- 
scendent dignity, which alone was to be preserved and 
purified. . 

This was the exalted realism which appears in the 
“Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius, and which he had 
learned from the inspirations of a slave. Yet such 
was the inborn, almost supernatural, loftiness of Au- 
relius, that, had he been the slave and Epictetus the 
emperor, the same moral wisdom would have shone in 
the teachings and life of each; for they both were God’s 
witnesses of truth in an age of wickedness and shame. 
It was He who chose them both, and sent them out as 
teachers of righteousness, — the one from the humblest 
cottage, the other from the most magnificent palace of 
the capital of the world. In station they were immea- 
surably apart ; in aim and similarity of ideas they were 
kindred spirits, —one of the phenomena of the moral 
history of our race; for the slave, in his physical degra- 


dation, had all the freedom and grandeur of an aspiring 
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soul, and the emperor, on his lofty throne, had all the 
humility and simplicity of a peasant in the lowliest 
state of poverty and suffering. Surely circumstances 
had nothing to do with this marvellous exhibition. It 
was either the mind and soul triumphant over and 
superior to all outward circumstances, or it was God 
imparting an extraordinary moral power. 

I believe it was the inscrutable design of the Supreme , 
Governor of the universe to show, perhaps, what lessons 
of moral wisdom could be taught by men under the 
most diverse influences and under the greatest contrasts 
of rank and power, and also to what heights the souls 
of both slave and king could rise, with His aid, in the 
most corrupt period of human history. Noah, Abra- 
ham, and Moses did not stand more isolated amidst 
universal wickedness than did the Phrygian slave and 
the imperial master of the world. And as the piety 
of Noah could not save the antediluvian einpires, 
as the faith of Abraham could not convert idolatrous 
nations, as the wisdom of Moses could not prevent the 
sensualism of emancipated slaves, so the lofty philoso. 
phy of Aurelius could not save the Empire which he 
ruled. And yet the piety of Noah, the faith of Abra- 
ham, the wisdom of Moses, and the stoicism of Aurelius 
have proved alike a spiritual power,—the precious salt 
which was to preserve humanity from the putrefaction 
of almost universal selfishness and vice, until the new 
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revelation should arouse the human soul to a more 
serious contemplation of its immortal destiny. 

The imperial “Meditations” are without art or ar- 
rangement, —a sort of diary, valuable solely for their 
precious thoughts; not lofty soarings in philosophical 
and religious contemplation, which tax the brain to com- 
prehend, like the thoughts of Pascal, but plain maxims 
for the daily intercourse of life, showing great purity of 
character and extraordinary natural piety, blended with 
pithy moral wisdom and a strong sense of duty. “Men 
exist for each other: teach them or bear with them,” 
said he. “ Benevolence is invincible, if it be not an 
affected smile.” “When thou risest in the morning 
unwillingly, say, ‘I am rising to the work of a human 
being; why, then, should I be dissatisfied if I am 
going to do the things for which I was brought into 
the world?’” “Since it is possible that thou mayest 
depart from this lfe this very moment, regulate 
every act and thought accordingly (. . . for death 
hangs over thee whilst thou livest), while it is in 
thy power to be good.” ‘ What has become of all 
great and famous men, and all they desired and loved ? 
They are smoke and ashes, and a tale.” “If thou find- 
est in human life anything better than justice, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, turn to it with all thy soul; but if 
thou findest anything else smaller (and of no value) 


than this, give place to nothing else.” “Men seek re- 
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treats for themselves, — houses in the country, sea- 
shores, and mountains; but it is always in thy power 
to retire within thyself, for nowhere does a man retire 
with more quiet or freedom than into his own soul.” 
Think of such sayings, written down in his diary on the 
evenings of the very days of battle with the barbarians 
on the Danube or in Hungarian marshes! ‘Think of a 
man, O ye Napoleons, ye conquerors, who can thus 
muse and meditate in his silent tent, and by the light 
of his solitary lamp, after a day of carnage and of vic- 
tory! Think of such a man, — not master of a little 
barbaric island or a half-established throne in a country 


no bigger than a small province, but the supreme sov- | 


ereign of a vast empire, at the time of its greatest — 


splendor and prosperity, with no mortal power to keep 
his will in check, — nothing but the voice within him; 
nothing but the sense of duty; nothing but the desire 
of promoting the happiness of others: and this man a 
Pagan! 

But the state of that Empire, with all its prosperity, 
needed such a man to arise. If anything or anybody 
could save it, it was that succession of good emperors 
of whom Marcus Aurelius was the last, in the latter 
part of the second century. Let us glance, in closing, 
at the real condition of the Empire at that time. I 
take leave of the man,—this “laurelled hero and 


crowned philosopher,” stretching out his hands to the 
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God he but dimly saw, and yet enunciating moral 
truths which for wisdom have been surpassed only by 
the sacred writers of the Bible, to whom the Almighty 
gave his special inspiration. I turn reluctantly from 
him to the Empire he governed. 

Gibbon says, in his immortal History, “If a man 
were called to fix the period in the history of the world 
during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus.” 

This is the view that Gibbon takes of the prosperity 
of the old Roman world under such princes as the An- 
tonines. Niebuhr, however, a greater critic, though not 
so great an artist, takes a different view; and both are 
great authorities. If Gibbon meant simply that this 
period was the happiest and most prosperous during 
the imperial reigns, he may not have been far from the 
truth, according to his standpoint of what human hap- 
piness consists in, —that external prosperity which 
was the blessing of the Old Testament, and which Mac- 
aulay exalts as proudly as Gibbon before him. There 
was this external prosperity, so far as we know, and 
we know but little aside from monuments and medals. 
Even Tacitus shrank from writing contemporaneous 
history, and the period he could have painted is to us 
dark, mysterious, and unknown. Still, it is generally 
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supposed and conceded that the Empire at this time 
was outwardly splendid and prosperous. Certainly 
there was a period of peace, when no wars troubled 
the State but those which were distant, — on the very 
confines of the Empire, and that with rude barbarians, 
no more formidable in the eyes of the luxurious citi- 
zens of the capital than a revolt of the Sepoys to the 
eyes of the citizens of London, or Indian raids among 
the Rocky Mountains to the eyes of the people of New 
York. And there was the reign of law and order, a 
most grateful thing to those who had read of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline and the tumults of Clodius, two 
hundred and fifty years before. And there was doubt- 
less a magnificent material civilization which promised 
to be eternal, and of which every Roman was proud. 
There was a centralization of power in the Eternal 
City such as had never been seen before and has never 
been seen since, —a solid Empire so large that the Medi- 
terranean, which it enclosed, was a mere central lake, 
around the vast circuit of whose shores were temples and 
palaces and villas of unspeakable beauty, and where a 
busy population pursued unmolested its various trades. 
There was commerce on every river which empties itself 
into this vast basin; there were manufactures in every 
town, and there were agricultural skill and abun- 
dance in every province. The plains of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia rejoiced in the richest harvests of wheat ; 
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the hills of Syria and Gaul, and Spain and Italy, were 
covered with grape-vines and olives. Italy boasted of 
fifty kinds of wine, and Gaul produced the same vege- 
tables that are known at the present day. All kinds 
of fruit were plenty and luscious in every province. 
There were game-preserves and fish-ponds and groves. 
There were magnificent roads between all the great 
cities, — an uninterrupted highway, mostly paved, from 
York to Jerusalem. The productions of the East were 
consumed in the West, for ships whitened the sea, 
bearing their precious gems, and ivory, and spices, and 
perfumes, and silken fabrics, and carpets, and costly 
vessels of gold and silver, and variegated marbles ; 
and all the provinces of an empire which extended 
fifteen hundred miles from north to south and three 
thousand from east to west were dotted with cities, 
some of which almost rivalled the imperial capital in 
size and magnificence. The little island of Rhodes 
contained twenty-three thousand statues, and Antioch 
had a street four miles in length, with double colon- 
nades throughout its whole extent. The temple of Ephe- 
sus covered as much ground as does the cathedral of 
Cologne, and the library of Alexandria numbered seven 
hundred thousand volumes. Rome, the proud metropolis, 
had a diameter of eleven miles, and was forty-five miles 
in circuit, with a population, according to Lipsius, larger 


than modern London. It had seventeen thousand pal- 
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aces, thirty theatres, nine thousand baths, and eleven 
amphitheatres,— one of which could seat eighty-seven 
thousand spectators. The gilding of the roof of the 
capitol cost fifteen millions of our money. The palace of 
Nero was more extensive than Versailles. The mauso- 
leum of Hadrian became the most formidable fortress of 
Medieval times. And then, what gold and silver vessels 
ornamented every palace, what pictures and statues en- 
riched every room, what costly and gilded and carved 
furniture was the admiration of every guest, what rich 
dresses decorated the women who supped at gorgeous 
tables of solid silver, whose very sandals were orna- 
mented with precious stones, and whose necks were 
hung with priceless pearls and rubies and diamonds! 
Paulina wore a pearl which, it is said, cost two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of our money. All the mas- 
ter-pieces of antiquity were collected in this centre of 
luxury and pride, —all those arts which made Greece 
immortal, and which we can only copy. What vast 
structures, ornamented with pillars and marble statues, 
were crowded together near the Forum and Capitoline 
Hill! The museums of Italy contain to-day twenty 
thousand specimens of ancient sculpture, which no 
modern artist could improve. More than a million 
of dollars were paid for a single picture for the im- 
perial bed-chamber, — for painting was carried to as 


great perfection as sculpture. 
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Such were the arts of the Pagan city, such the 
material civilization in all the cities; and these cities 
were guarded by soldiers who were trained to the 
utmost perfection of military discipline, and presided 
over by governors as elegant, as polished, and as in- 
telligent as the courtiers of Louis XIV. The genius 
for war was only equalled by genius for government. 
How well administered were all the provinces! The 
Romans spread their laws, their language, and_ their 
institutions everywhere without serious opposition. 
They were great civilizers, as the English have been. 
“Law” became as great an idea as “glory;” and so 
perfect was the mechanism of government that the 
happiness of the people was scarcely affected by the 
character of the emperors. Jurisprudence, the indige- 
nous science of the Romans, is still studied and 
adopted for its political wisdom. 

Such was the civilization of the Roman world in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius,—that external grandeur, 
that outward prosperity, to which Gibbon points with 
such admiration and pride, and to which he ascribed 
the highest happiness which the world has ever en- 
joyed. Far different, probably, would have been the 
verdict of the good and contemplative emperor who 
then ruled the civilized world, when he saw the luxury, 
the pride, the sensuality, the selfishness, the irreligion, 


the worldliness, which marked all classes; producing 
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vices too horrible to be even named, and undermining 
the moral health, and secretly and surely preparing the 
way for approaching violence and ruin. 

What, then, is the reverse of the picture which Gib- 
bon admired? What established facts have we as an 
offset to these gilded material glories? What should 
be the true judgment of mankind as to this lauded 
period ? 

The historian speaks of peace, and the prosperity 
which naturally flowed from it in the uninterrupted 
pursuit of the ordinary occupations of life. This is 
indisputable. There was the increase of wealth, the 
enjoyment of security, the absence of fears, and the 
reign of law. Life and property were guarded. A 
man could travel from one part of the Empire to the 
other without fear of robbers or assassins. All these 
things are great blessings. Materially we have no 
higher civilization. But with peace and prosperity 
were idleness, luxury, gambling, dissipation, extrava- 
gance, and looseness of morals of which we have no 
conception, and which no subsequent age of the world 
has seen. It was the age of most scandalous monopo- 
lies, and disproportionate fortunes, and abandonment 
to the pleasures of sense. Any Roman governor could 
make a fortune in a year; and his fortune was spent 
in banquets and fétes and races and costly wines, and 
enormous retinues of slaves. The theatres, the chariot 
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races, the gladiatorial shows, the circus, and the sports 
of the amphitheatre were then at their height. The 
central spring of society was money, since it purchased 
everything which Epicureanism valued. No dignitary 
was respected for his office,— only for the salary or 
gains which his office brought. All professions which 
were not lucrative gradually fell into disrepute; and 
provided they were lucrative, it was of no consequence 
whether or not they were infamous. Dancers, cooks, 
and play-actors received the highest consideration, since 
their earnings were large. Scholars, poets, and phi- 
losophers — what few there were — pined in attics. 
Epictetus lived in a miserable cottage with only a straw 
pallet and a single lamp. Women had no education, 
and were disgracefully profligate; even the wife of 
Marcus Aurelius (the daughter of Antoninus Pius) 
was one of the most abandoned women of the age, 
notwithstanding all the influence of their teachings and 
example. Slavery was so great an institution that half 
of the population were slaves. There were sixty mill- 
ions of them in the Empire, and they were generally 
treated with brutal cruelty. The master of Epictetus, 
himself a scholar and -philosopher, broke wantonly the 
leg of his illustrious slave to see how well he could bear 
pain. There were no public charities. The poor and 
miserable and sick were left to perish unheeded and un- 


relieved. Even the free citizens were fed at the public 
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expense, not as a charity, but to prevent revolts. About 
two thousand people owned the whole civilized world, 
and their fortunes were spent in demoralizing it. What 
if their palaces were grand, and their villas beautiful, 
and their dresses magnificent, and their furniture costly, 
if their lives were spent in ignoble and enervating pleas- 
ures, as is generally admitted. There was a low religious 
life, almost no religion at all, and what there was was 
degrading by its superstition. Everywhere were seen 
the rites of magical incantations, the pretended virtue of 
amulets and charms, soothsayers laughing at their own 
predictions, — nowhere the worship of the one God who 
created the heaven and the earth, nor even a genuine 
worship of the Pagan deities, but a general spirit of 
‘eynicism and atheism. What does St. Paul say of the 
Romans when he was a prisoner in the precincts of the 
imperial palace, and at a time of no greater demoral- 
ization? We talk of the glories of jurisprudence; 
but what was the practical operation of laws when 
such a harmless man as Paul could be brought to 
trial, and perhaps execution! What shall we say of 
the boasted justice, when judgments were rendered on 
technical points, and generally in favor of those who 
had the longest purses; so that it was not only expen- 
sive to go to law, but so expensive that it was ruinous ? 
What could be hoped of laws, however good, when they 
were made the channels of extortiqn, when the occupa- 
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tion of the Bench itself was the great instrument by 
which powerful men protected their monopolies? We 
speak of the glories of art; but art was prostituted to 
please the lower tastes and inflame the passions. The 
most costly pictures were hung up in the baths, and 
were disgracefully indecent. Even literature was directed 
to the flattery of tyrants and rich men. ‘There was no 
manly protest from literary men against the increasing 
vices of society,—not even from the philosophers. 
Philosophy continually declined, like literature and art. 
Nothing strikes us more forcibly than the absence of 
genius in the second century. There was no reward 
for genius except when it flattered and pandered to 
what was demoralizing. Who dared to utter manly 
protests m the Senate? Who discussed the principles 
of government? Who would venture to utter anything 
displeasing to the imperial masters of the world? In 
this age of boundless prosperity, where were the great 
poets, where the historians, where the writers on politi- 
cal economy, where the moralists? For one hundred 
years there were scarcely ten eminent men in any de- 
partment of literature whose writings have come down 
tous. There was the most marked decay in all branches 
of knowledge, except in that knowledge which could be 
utilized for making money. The imperial régime cast 
a dismal shadow over all the efforts of independent 


genius, on all lofty aspirations, on all individual free- 
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dom. Architects, painters, and sculptors there were 
in abundance, and they were employed and well paid; 
but where were poets, scholars, sages?— where were 
politicians even? The great and honored men were 
the tools of emperors, —the prefects of their guards, 
the generals of their armies, the architects of their 
palaces, the purveyors of their banquets. If the emperor 
happened to be a good administrator of this complicated 
despotism, he was sustained, like Tiberius, whatever his 
character. If he was weak or frivolous, he was removed 
by assassination. It was a government of absolute phy- 
sical forces, and it is most marvellous that such a man 
as Marcus Aurelius could have been its representative. 
And what could he have done with his philosophical 
inquiries had he not also been a great general and a 
practical administrator,—a man of business as well 
as a man of thought ? 

But I cannot enumerate the evils which coexisted 
with all the boasted prosperity of the Empire, and 
which were preparing the way for ruin, — evils so dis- 
graceful and universal that Christianity made no im- 
pression at all on society at large, and did not modify 
a law or remove a single object of scandal. Do you call 
that state of society prosperous and happy when half 
of the population was in base bondage to cruel masters; 
when women generally were degraded and slighted ; 
when money was the object of universal idolatry; when 
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the only pleasures were in banquets and races and other 
demoralizing sports; when no value was placed upon 
the soul, and infinite value on the body; when there 
was no charity, no compassion, no tenderness; when 
no poor man could go to law; when no genius was 
encouraged unless for utilitarian ends; when genius 
was not even appreciated or understood, still less re- 
warded; when no man dared to lift up his voice against 
any crying evil, especially of a political character ; 
when the whole civilized world was fettered, deceived, 
and mocked, and made to contribute to the power, 
pleasure, and pride of a single man and the minions 
upon whom he smiled? Is all this to be overlooked 
in our estimate of human happiness? Is there nothing 
to be considered but external glories which appeal to 
the senses alone? Shall our eyes be diverted from the 
operation of moral law and the inevitable consequences 
of its violation? Shall we blind ourselves to the future 
condition of our families and our country in our esti- 
mate of happiness? Shall we ignore, in the dazzling 
life of a few favored extortioners, monopolists, and 
successful gamblers all that Christianity points out as 
the hope and solace and glory of mankind? Not thus 
would we estimate human felicity. Not thus would 
Marcus Aurelius, as he cast his sad and prophetic eye 
down the vistas of succeeding reigns, and saw the fut- 


ure miseries and wars and violence which were the 
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natural result of egotism and vice, have given his 
austere Judgment on the happiness of his Empire. 
In all his sweetness and serenity, he penetrated the 
veil which the eye of the worldly Gibbon could not 
pierce. He declares that “those things which are most 
valued are empty, rotten, and trifling”’ — these are his 
very words; and that the real life of the people, even 
in the days of Trajan, had ceased to exist, — that every- 
thing truly precious was lost in the senseless grasp 
after what can give no true happiness or permanent 


prosperity. 
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NE of the links in the history of civilization is 

the reign of Constantine, not unworthily called 

the Great, since it would be difficult to find a greater 
than he among the Roman emperors, after Julius 
Cesar, while his labors were by far more beneficent. 
A new era began with his illustrious reign, —the tri- 
wmph of Christianity as the established religion of the 
crumbling Empire. Under his enlightened protection 
the Church, persecuted from the time of Nero, and never 
fashionable or popular, or even powerful as an insti- 
tution, arose triumphant, defiant, almost militant, with 
new passions and interests; ambitious, full of enthu- 
‘sisasm, and with unbounded hope,—a great spiritual 
power, whose authority even princes and nobles were 
at last unable to withstand. No longer did the Chris- 
tians live in catacombs and hiding-places; no longer 
did they sing their mournful songs over the bleeding 


and burning bodies of the saints, but arose in tbe 
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majesty of a new and irresistible power, — temporal 
as well as spiritual, — breathing vengeance on ancient 
foes, grasping great dignities, seizing the revenues of 
princes, and proclaiming the sovereignty of their invisi- 
ble King. In defence of their own doctrines they be- 
caine fierce, arrogant, dogmatic, contentious, — not with 
sword in one hand and crucifix in the other, like the 
warlike popes and bishops of medieval Europe, but 
with intense theological hatreds, and austere contempt 
of those luxuries and pleasures which had demoralized 
society. 

The last great act of Diocletian — one of the ablest 
and most warlike of the emperors— was an unrelent- 
ing and desperate persecution of the Christians, whose 
religion had been steadily gaining ground for two cen- 
turies, in spite of martyrdoms and anathemas; and this 
was so severe and universal that it seemed to be suc- 
cessful. But he had no sooner retired from the govern- 
ment of the world (A. D. 305) than the faith he supposed 
he had suppressed forever sprung up with new force, 
and defied any future attempt to crush it. 

The vitality of the new religion had been preserved 
in ages of unparalleled vices by two things especially,— 
by martyrdom and by austerities; the one a noble 
attestation of faith in an age of unbelief, and the other 
a lofty, almost stoical, disdain of those pleasures which 
centre in the body. 
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The martyrs cheerfully and heroically endured physi- 


cal sufferings in view of the glorious crown of which , 


they were assured in the future world. They lived in’ 
the firm conviction of immortality, and that eternal 
happiness was connected indissolubly with their cour- 
age, intrepidity, and patience in bearing testimony to| 
the divine character and mission of Him who had shed 
his blood for the remission of sins. No sufferings were 
of any account in comparison with those of Him who 
died for them. Filled with transports of love for the ; 
divine Redeemer, who rescued them from the despair 
of Paganism, and bound with ties of supreme alle- 
giance to Him as the Conqueror and Saviour of the 
world, they were ready to meet death in any form for 
his sake. They had become, by professing Him as 
their Lord and Sovereign, soldiers of the Cross, ready to 
endure any sacrifices for his sacred cause. 


Thus enthusiasm was kindled in a despairing and 


unbelieving world. And probably the world never saw, | 


in any age, such devotion and zeal for an invisible power. 
It was animated by the hope of a glorious immortality, 
of which Christianity alone, of all ancient religions, in- 
spired a firm conviction. In this future existence were 
victory and blessedness everlasting, —not to be had un- 
less one was faithful unto death. This sublime faith — 
this glorious assurance of future happiness, this devotion 


to an unseen King — made a strong impression on those 
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who witnessed the physical torments which the suffer- 
~ ers bore with unspeakable triumph. ‘There must be, 
they thought, something in a religion which could take 
away the sting of death and rob the grave of its victory. 
The noble attestation of faith in Jesus did perhaps more 
than any theological teachings towards the conversion 
of men to Christianity. And persecution and isolation 
bound the Christians together in bonds of love and 
harmony, and kept them from the temptations of life. 
There was a sort of moral Freemasonry among the de- 
spised and neglected followers of Christ, such as has 
not been seen before or since. They were 7m the world 
but not of the world. They were the precious salt to 
preserve what was worth preserving in a rapidly dis- 
solving Empire. They formed a new power, which 
would be triumphant amid the universal destruction 
of old institutions; for the soul would be saved, and 
Christianity taught that the soul was everything, — 
that nothing could be given in exchange for it. 

The other influence which seemed to preserve the 
early Christians from the overwhelming materialism 
of the times was the asceticism which so early became 
prevalent. It had not been taught by Jesus, but seemed 
to arise from the necessities of the times. It was a 
fierce protest against the luxuries of an enervated age. 
The passion for dress and ornament, and the indul- 


gence of the appetites and other pleasures which pam- 
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pered the body, and which were universal, were a 
hindrance to the enjoyment of that spiritual life which 
Christianity unfolded. As the soul was immortal and 
the body was mortal, that which was an impediment 
to the welfare of what was most precious was early 
denounced. In order to preserve the soul from the pol- 
lution of material pleasures, a strenuous protest was 
made. Hence that defiance of the pleasures of sense 
which gave loftiness and independence of character 
soon became a recognized and cardinal virtue. The 
Christian stood aloof from the banquets and luxuries 
which undermined the virtues on which the strength 
of man is based. The characteristic vices of the Pagan 
world were unchastity and fondness for the pleasures 
of the table. To these were added the lesser vices of 
display and ornaments in dress. From these the Chris- 
tian fled as fatal enemies to his spiritual elevation. I 
do not believe it was the ascetic ideas imported from 
India, such as marked the Brahmins, nor the visionary 
ideas of the Soophists and Buddhists, and of other Ori- 
ental religionists, which gave the impulse to monastic 
life and led to the austerities of the Church in the sec- 
ond and third centuries, so much as the practical evils 
with which every one was conversant, and which were 
plainly antagonistic to the doctrine that the life is more 
than meat. The triumph of the mind over the body ex- 


cited an admiration scarcely less marked than the vol- 
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untary sacrifice of life to a sacred cause. Asceticism, 
repulsive in many of its aspects, and even unnatural 
and inhuman, drew a cordon around the Christians, and 
separated them from the sensualities of ordinary life. 
It was a reproof as well as a protest. It attacked Epi- 
cureanism in its most vulnerable point. ‘ How hardly 
shall they who have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God?” Hence the voluntary poverty, the giving away 
of inherited wealth to the poor, the extreme simplicity 
of living, and even retirement from the habitations of 
men, which marked the more earnest of the new be- 
lievers. Hence celibacy, and avoidance of the society 
of women, —all to resist most dangerous temptation. 


Hence the vows of poverty and chastity which early 


entered monastic life, —a life favorable to ascetic vir- 
tues. These were indeed perverted. Everything good 
is perverted in this world. Self-expiations, flagellations, 
sheepskin cloaks, root dinners, repulsive austerities, fol- 
lowed. But these grew out of the noble desire to keep 
unspotted from the world. And unless this desire had 
been encouraged by the leaders of the Church, the 
Christian would soon have been contaminated with the 
vices of Paganism, especially such as were fashionable, 
—as is deplorably the case in our modern times, when 
it is so difficult to draw the line between those who 
do not and those who do openly profess the Christian 
faith. It is quite probable that Christianity would not 
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have triumphed over Paganism, had not Christianity 
made so strong a protest against those vices and fash- 
ions which were peculiar to an Epicurean age and an 


Epicurean philosophy. 


It was at this period, when Christianity was a great 
spiritual power, that Constantine arose. He was born 
at Naissus, in Dacia, A. D. 274, his father being a sol- 
dier of fortune, and his mother the daughter of an inn- 
keeper. He was eighteen when his father, Constantius, 
was promoted by the Emperor Diocletian to the dignity 
of Cesar,—a sort of heutenant-emperor, —and early 
distinguished himself in the Egyptian and Persian wars. 
He was thirty-one when he joined his father in Brit- 
ain, whom he succeeded, soon after, in the imperial 
dignity. Like Theodosius, he was tall, and majestic in 
manners ; gracious, affable, and accessible, like Julius; 
prudent, cautious, reticent, like Fabius; insensible to 
the allurements of pleasure, and incredibly active and 
bold, like Hannibal, Charlemagne, and Napoleon; a pol- 
itic man, disposed to ally himself with the rising party. 
The first”few years of his reign, which began in 
A. D. 806, were devoted to the establishment of his 
power in Britain, where the flower of the Western army 
was concentrated, — foreseeing a desperate contest with 
the five rivals who shared between them the Empire 
which Diocletian had divided; which division, though 

te 
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possibly a necessity in those turbulent times, would yet 
seem to have been an unwise thing, since it led to civil 
wars and rivalries, and struggles for supremacy. It is 
a mistake to divide a great empire, unless mechanism 
is worn out, and a central power is impossible. The 
tendency of modern civilization is to a union of States, 
when their language and interests and institutions are 
identical. Yet Diocletian was wearied and oppressed 
by the burdens of State, and retired disgusted, dividing 
the Empire into two parts, the Eastern and Western. 
But there were subdivisions in consequence, and civil 
wars; and had the policy of Diocletian been continued, 
the Empire might have been subdivided, lke Charle- 
magne’s, until central power would have been destroyed, 
as in the Middle Ages. But Constantine aimed at a gene- 
ral union of the East and West once again, partly from 
the desire of centralization, and partly from ambition. 
The military career of Constantine for about seventeen 
years was directed to the establishment of his power in 
Britain, to the reunion of the Empire, and the subjuga- 
tion of his colleagues, —a long series of disastrous civil 
wars. These wars are without poetic interest;—in this 
respect unlike the wars between Cesar and Pompey, and 
that between Octavius and Antony. The wars of Cesar 
inaugurated the imperial régime when the Empire was 
young and in full vigor, and when military discipline 


was carried to perfection; those of Constantine were 
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in the latter days of the Empire, when it was impos- 
sible to reanimate it, and all things were tending rap- 
idly to dissolution,—an exceedingly gloomy period, 
when there were neither statesmen nor philosophers 
nor poets nor men of genius, of historic fame, outside 
the Church. Therefore I shall not dwell on these un- 
interesting wars, brought about by the ambition of six 
different emperors, all of whom were aiming for undi- 
vided sovereignty. There were in the West Maximian, 
the old colleague of Diocletian, who had resigned with 
him, but who had reassumed the purple; his son, Max- 
entius, elevated by the Roman Senate and the Pre- 
torian Guard, —a dissolute and imbecile young man, 
who reigned over Italy; and Constantine, who pos- 
sessed Gaul and Britain. In the East were Gale- 
rius, who had married the daughter of Diocletian, and 
who was a general of considerable ability; Licinius, 
who had the province of Illyricum; and Maximin, who 
reigned over Syria and Egypt. 

The first of these emperors who was disposed of was 
Maximian, the father of Maxentius and father-in-law 
of Constantine. He was regarded as a usurper, and 
on the capture of Marseilles, to which he had retired, 
was secretly put to death by Constantine, A. D. 310. 
Galerius did not long survive, being afflicted with a 
loathsome disease, the result of intemperance and glut- 


tony, and died in his palace in Nicomedia, in Bythinia, 
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the capital of the Eastern provinces. The next em- 
peror who fell was Maxentius, after a desperate strug- 
ele in Italy with Constantine, —whose passage over the 
Alps, and successive victories at Susa (at the foot of 
Mont Cenis, on the plains of Turin), at Verona, and 
Saxa Rubra, nine miles from Rome, from which Max- 
entius fled, only to perish in the Tiber, remind us of 
the campaigns of Hannibal and Napoleon. The tri- 
umphal arch which the victor erected at Rome to com- 
memorate his victories still remains as a monument of 
the decline of Art in the fourth century. As a result 
of the conquest over Maxentius, the Pretorian guards 
were finally abolished, which gave a fatal blow to the 
Senate, and left the capital disarmed and exposed to 
future insults and dangers. 

The next emperor who disappeared from the field was 
Maximin, who had embarked in a civil war with Lici- 
nius. He died at Tarsus, after an unsuccessful contest, 
A. D. 313; and there were left only Licinius and Con- 
stantine,—the former of whom reigned in the East and 
the latter in the West. Scarcely a year elapsed before 
these two emperors embarked in a bloody contest for 
the sovereignty of the world. Licinius was beaten, but 
was allowed the possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt. A hollow reconciliation was made between 
them, which lasted eight years, during which Constan- 


tine was engaged in the defence of his empire from the 
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hostile attacks of the Goths in Illyricum. He gained 
great victories over these barbarians, and chased them 
beyond the Danube. He then turned against Licinius, 
and the bloody battle of Adrianople, a. p. 323, when 
three hundred thousand combatants were engaged, fol- 
lowed by a still more bloody one on the heights of 
Chrysopolis, A. D. 324, made Constantine supreme mas- 
ter of the Empire thirty-seven years after Diocletian 
had divided his power with Maximian. 

The great events of his reign as sole emperor, with 
enormous prestige as a general, second only to that of 
Julius Cesar, were the foundation of Constantinople 
and the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Empire. 

The ancient Byzantium, which Constantine selected 
as the new capital of his Empire, had been no incon- 
siderable city for nearly one thousand years, being 
founded only ninety-seven years after Rome itself. 
Yet, notwithstanding its magnificent site, — equally 
favorable for commerce and dominion, — its advantages 
were not appreciated until the genius of Constantine 
selected it as the one place in his vast dominions which 
combined a central position and capacities for defence 
against invaders. It was also a healthy locality, being 
exposed to no malarial poisons, like the ‘“ Eternal City.” 
It was delightfully situated, on the confines of Europe 


and Asia, between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, on 
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a narrow peninsula washed by the Sea of Marmora and 
the beautiful harbor called the Golden Horn, inaccessible 
from Asia except by water, while it could be made 
impregnable on the west. The narrow waters of the 
Hellespont and the Bosporus, the natural gates of the 
city, could be easily defended against hostile fleets both 
from the Euxine and the Mediterranean, leaving the 
Propontis (the deep, well-harbored body of water lying 
between the two straits, in modern times called the Sea 
of Marmora) with an inexhaustible supply of fish, and 
its shores lined with vineyards and gardens. Doubtless 
this city is more favored by nature for commerce, 
for safety, and for dominion, than any other spot on the 
face of the earth; and we cannot wonder that Russia 
should cast greedy eyes upon it as one of the centres 
of its rapidly increasing Empire. This beautiful site 
soon rivalled the old capital of the Empire in riches and 
population, for Constantine promised great privileges to 
those who would settle in it; and he ransacked and de- 
spoiled the cities of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor of 
what was most precious in Art to make his new capital 
attractive, and to ornament his new palaces, churches, 
and theatres. In this Grecian city he surrounded him- 
self with Asiatic pomp and ceremonies. He assumed 
the titles of Eastern monarchs. His palace was served 
and guarded with a legion of functionaries that made 


access to his person difficult. He created a new nobil- 
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ity, and made infinite gradations of rank, perpetuated 
by the feudal monarchs of Europe. He gave pompous 
names to his officers, both civil and military, using ex- 
pressions still in vogue in European courts, like ‘Your 
Excellency,” “Your Highness,” and “Your Majesty,” 
—names which the emperors who had reigned at Rome 
had uniformly disdained. He cut himself loose from 
all the traditions of the past, especially all relics of re- 
publicanism. He divided the civil government of 
the Empire into thirteen great dioceses, and these he 
subdivided into one hundred and sixteen provinces. 
He separated the civil from the military functions of 
governors. He installed eunuchs in his palace, to 
wait upon his person and perform menial offices. He 
made his chamberlain one of the highest officers of 
State. He guarded his person by bodies of cavalry 
and infantry. He clothed himself in imposing robes; | 
elaborately arranged his hair; wore a costly dia- 
dem; ornamented his person with gems and pearls, 
with collars and bracelets. He lived, in short, more 
like a Heliogabalus than a Trajan or an Aurelian. 
All traces of popular libexéy were effaced. All digni- 
ties and honors and offices emanated from him. The 
Cxsars had been absolute monarchs, but disguised 
their power. Constantine made an ostentatious display 
of his. Moreover he increased the burden of taxation 
throughout the Empire. The last fourteen years of 
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his reign was a period of apparent prosperity, but the 
internal strength of the Empire and the character of 
the emperor sadly degenerated. He became effeminate, 
and committed crimes which sullied his fame. He exe- 
cuted his oldest son on mere suspicion of crime, and on 
a charge of infidelity even put to death the wife with 
whom he had lived for twenty years, and who was the 
mother of future emperors. 

But if he had great faults he had also great virtues. 
No emperor since Augustus had a more enlightened 
mind, and no one ever reigned at Rome who, in one im- 
portant respect, did so much for the cause of civilization. 
Constantine is most lauded as the friend and promoter 
of Christianity. It is by his service to the Church that 
he has won the name of the first Christian emperor. 
His efforts in behalf of the Church throw into the 
shade all the glory he won as a general and as a states- 
man. The real interest of his reign centres in his 
Christian legislation, and in those theological controver- 
sies in which he interfered. With Constantine began 
the enthronement of Christianity, and for one thousand 
years what is most vital in European history is connected 
with Christian institutions and doctrines. 

yi! It was when he was marching against Maxentius 
that his conversion to Christianity took place, A. D. 312, 
when he was thirty-eight, in the sixth year of his reign. 


Up to this period he was a zealous Pagan, and made 
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magnificent offerings to the gods of his ancestors, and 
erected splendid temples, especially in honor of Apollo. 
The turn of his mind was religious, or, as we are taught 
by modern science to say, superstitious. He believed 
in omens, dreams, visions, and supernatural influences. 
Now it was in a very critical period of his campaign 
against his Pagan rival, on the eve of an important bat- 
tle, as he was approaching Rome for the first time, filled 
with awe of its greatness and its recollections, that he 
saw —or fancied he saw— a little after noon, just above 
the sun which he worshipped, a bright Cross, with this 


? 


inscription, Ev tovt@ vica,— “In this conquer;” and 
in the following night, when sleep had overtaken him, 
he dreamed that Christ appeared to him, and enjoined 
him to make a banner in the shape of the celestial sign 
which he had seen. Such is the legend, unhesitatingly 
received for centuries, yet which modern critics are not 
disposed to accept as a miracle, although attested by 
Eusebius, and confirmed by the emperor himself on oath. 
Whether some supernatural sign really appeared or not, 
or whether some natural phenomenon appeared in the 
heavens in the form of an illuminated Cross, it is not 
worth while to discuss. We know this, however, that 
if the greatest religious revolution of antiquity was 
worthy to be announced by special signs and wonders, 
it was when a Roman emperor of extraordinary force 
of character declared his intention to acknowledge 
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and serve the God of the persecuted Christians. The 
miracle rests on the authority of a single bishop, as 
sacredly attested by the emperor, in whom he saw no 
fault; but the fact of the conversion remains as one of 
the most signal triumphs of Christianity, and the con- 
version itself was the most noted and important in its 
results since that of Saul of Tarsus. It may have been 
from conviction, and it may have been from policy. It 
may have been merely that he saw, in the vigorous vital- 
ity of the Christian principle of devotion to a single 
Person, a healthier force for the unification of his great 
empire than in the disintegrating vices of Paganism. 
But, whatever his motive, his action stirred up the en- 
thusiasm of a body of men which gave the victory of the 
Milvian Bridge. All that was vital in the Empire was 
found among the Christians,— already a powerful and 
rising party, that persecution could not put down. 
Constantine became the head and leader of this party, 


i) 


whose watchword ever since has been “Conquer,” until 
all powers and principalities and institutions are 
brought under the influence of the gospel. So far 
as we know, no one has ever doubted the sincerity of 
Constantine. Whatever were his faults, especially that 
of gluttony, which he was never able to overcome, he 
was ever afterwards strict and fervent in his devotions. 
He employed his evenings in the study of the Scrip- 


tures, as Marcus Aurelius meditated on the verities of 
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a spiritual life after the fatigues and dangers of the day. 
He was not so good a man as was the pious Antoninus, 
who would, had he been converted to Christianity, have 
given to it a purer and loftier legislation. It may 
be doubted whether Aurelius would have made popes 
of bishops, or would have invested metaphysical dis- 
tinctions in theology with so great an authority. But 
the magnificent patronage which Constantine gave to 
the clergy was followed by greater and more enlight- 
ened sovereigns than he, — by Theodosius, by Charle- 
magne, and by Alfred; while the dogmas which were 
defended by Athanasius with such transcendent ability 
at the council where the emperor presided in person, 
formed an anchor to the faith in the long and dreary 
period when barbarism filled Europe with desolation 
and fear. 

Constantine, as a Roman emperor, exercised the su- 
preme right of legislation,— the highest prerogative of 
men in power. So that his acts as legislator naturally 
claim our first notice. His edicts were laws which could 
not be gainsaid or resisted. They were like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, except that they could be 
repealed or modified. 

One of the first things he did after his conversion 
was to issue an edict of toleration, which secured the 
Christians from any further persecution, —an act of 
immeasurable benefit to humanity, yet what any man 
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would naturally have done in his circumstances. If he 
could have inaugurated the reign of toleration for all 
religious opinions, he would have been a still greater 
benefactor. But it was something to free a persecuted 
body of believers who had been obliged to hide or suffer 
for two hundred years. By the edict of Milan, A. D. 313, 
he secured the revenues as well as the privileges of the 
Church, and restored to the Christians the lands and 
houses of which they had been stripped by the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. Eight years later he allowed persons 
to bequeath property to Christian institutions and 
churches. He assigned in every city an allowance of 
corn in behalf of charities to the poor. He confirmed 
the clergy in the right of being tried in their own courts 
and by their peers, when accused of crime,—a great 
privilege in the fourth century, but a great abuse in the 
fourteenth. The arbitration of bishops had the force of 
positive law, and judges were instructed to execute the 
episcopal decrees. He transferred to the churches the 
privilege of sanctuary granted to those fleeing from jus- 
tice in the Mosaic legislation. He ordained that Sunday 
should be set apart for religious observances in all the 
towns and cities of the Empire. He abolished cruci- 
fixion as a punishment. He prohibited gladiatorial 
games. He discouraged slavery, infanticide, and easy 
divorces. He allowed the people to choose their own 
ministers, nor did he interfere in the election of bishops. 
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He exempted the clergy from all services to the State, 
from all personal taxes, and all municipal duties. He 
seems to have stood in awe of bishops, and to have 
treated them with great veneration and respect, giving 
to them lands and privileges, enriching their churches 
with ornaments, and securing to the clergy an ample 
support. So prosperous was the Church under his 
beneficence, that the average individual income of the 
eighteen hundred bishops of the Empire has been 
estimated by Gibbon at three thousand dollars a year, 
when money was much more valuable than it is in our 
times. 

In addition to his munificent patronage of the clergy, 
Constantine was himself deeply interested in all theo- 
logical affairs and discussions. He convened and pre- 
sided over the celebrated Council of Niczea, or Nice, as 
it is usually called, composed of three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, and of two thousand and forty-eight 
ecclesiastics of lesser note, listening to their debates 
and following their suggestions. The Christian world 
never saw a more imposing spectacle than this great 
council, which was convened to settle the creed of the 
Church. It met in a spacious basilica, where the em- 
peror, arrayed in his purple and silk robes, with a diadem 
of precious jewels on his head, and a voice of gentleness 
and softness, and an air of supreme majesty, exhorted 


the assembled theologians to unity and concord. 
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The vital question discussed by this magnificent and 
august assembly was metaphysical as well as religious ; 
yet it was the question of the age, on which everybody 
talked, in public and in private, and which was deemed 
of far greater importance than any war or any affair of 
State. The interest in this subject seems strange to 
many, in an age when positive science and material in- 
terests have so largely crowded out theological discus- 
sions. But the doctrine of the Trinity was as vital and 
important in the eyes of the divines of the fourth cen- 
tury as that of Justification by Faith was to the Ger- 
mans when they assembled in the great hall of the 
Electoral palace of Leipsic to hear Luther and Dr. 
Eck advocate their separate sides. 

In the time of Constantine everything pertaining to 
Christianity and the affairs of the Church became in- 
vested with supreme importance. All other subjects 
and interests were secondary, certainly among the Chris- 
tians themselves. As redemption is the central point 
of Christianity, public preaching and teaching had 
been directed chiefly, at first, to the passion, death, 
and resurrection of the Saviour of the world. Then came 
discussions and controversies, naturally, about the per- 
son of Christ and his relation to the Godhead. Among 
the early followers of our Lord there had been no pride 
of reason and a very simple creed. Least of all did they 


seek to explain the mysteries of their faith by meta- 
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physical reasoning. Their doctrines were not brought 
to the test of philosophy. It was enough for these 
simple and usually unimportant and unlettered people 
to accept generally accredited facts. It was enough 
that Christ had suffered and died for them, in his 
boundless love, and that their souls would be saved in 
consequence. And as to doctrines, all they sought to 
know was what our Lord and his apostles said. Hence 
there was among them no system of theology, as we 
understand it, beyond the Apostles’ Creed. But in 
the early part of the second century Justin Martyr, a 
converted philosopher, devoted much labor to a meta- 
physical development of the doctrine drawn from the 
expressions of the Apostle John in reference to the 
Logos, or Word, as identical with the Son. 

In the third century the whole Church was agitated 
by the questions which grew out of the relations be- 
tween the Father and the Son. From the person of 
Christ — so dear to the Church — the discussion natu- 
rally passed to the Trinity. Then arose the great 
Alexandrian school of theology, which attempted to 
explain and harmonize the revealed truths of the Bible 
by Grecian dialectics. Hence interminable disputes 
among divines and scholars, as to whether the Father 
and the Logos were one; whether the Son was created 
or uncreated; whether or not he was subordinate to 
the Father; whether the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
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were distinct, or one in essence. Origen, Clement, and 
Dionysius were the most famous of the doctors who 
discussed these points. All classes of Christians were 
soon attracted by them. They formed the favorite sub- 
jects of conversation, as well as of public teaching. Zeal 
in discussion created acrimony and partisan animosity. 
Things were lost sight of, and words alone prevailed. 
Sects and parties arose. The sublime efforts of such 
men as Justin and Clement to soar to a knowledge of 
God were perverted to vain disputations in reference 
to the relations between the three persons of the God- 
head. 

Alexandria was the centre of these theological agita- 
tions, being then, perhaps, the most intellectual city in 
the Empire. It was filled with Greek philosophers and 
scholars and artists, and had the largest library in the 
world. It had the most famous school of theology, the 
learned and acute professors of which claimed to make 
theology a science. Philosophy became wedded to the- 
ology, and brought the aid of reason to explain the 
subjects of faith. 

Among the noted theologians of this Christian capital 
was a presbyter who preached in the principal church. 
His name was Arius, and he was the most popular 
preacher of the city. He was a tall, spare man, 
handsome, eloquent, with a musical voice and earnest 


manner. He was the idol of fashionable women and 
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cultivated men. He was also a poet, like Abélard, and 
popularized his speculations on the Trinity. He was as 
reproachless in morals as Dr. Channing or Theodore 
Parker; ascetic in habits and dress; bold, acute, and 
plausible ; but he shocked the orthodox party by such 
sayings as these: “God was not always Father; once 
he was not Father; afterwards he became Father.” 
He affirmed, in substance, that the Son was created 
by the Father, and hence was inferior in power and 
dignity. He did not deny the Trinity, any more than 
Abélard did in after times; but his doctrines, pushed 
out to their logical sequence, were a virtual denial 
of the divinity of Christ. If he were created, he 
was a creature, and, of course, not God. A created 
being cannot be the Supreme Creator. He may be 
commissioned as a divine and inspired teacher, but he 
cannot be God himself. Now his bishop, Alexander, 
maintained that the Son (Logos, or Word) is eternally 
of the same essence as the Father, uncreated, and there- 
fore equal with the Father. Seeing the foundation of 
the faith, as generally accepted, undermined, he caused 
Arius to be deposed by a synod of bishops. But the 
daring presbyter was not silenced, and obtained power- 
ful and numerous adherents. Men of influence — like 
Eusebius the historian — tried to compromise the dif- 
ficulties for the sake of unity; and some looked on the 
discussion as a war of words, which did not affect sal- 
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vation. In time the bitterness of the dispute became 
a scandal. It was deemed disgraceful for Christians 
to persecute each other for dogmas which could not be 
settled except by authority, and in the discussion of 
which metaphysics so strongly entered. Alexander 
thought otherwise. He regarded the speculations of 
Arius as heretical, as derogating from the supreme 
allegiance which was due to Christ. He thought 
that the very foundations of Christianity were being 
undermined. 

No one was more disturbed by these theological con- 
troversies than the Emperor himself. He was a soldier, 
and not a metaphysician; and, as Emperor, he was 
Pontifex Maximus,— head of the Church. He hated 
these contentions between good and learned men. He 
felt that they compromised the interests of the Church 
universal, of which he was the protector. Therefore he 
despatched Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, in Spain, — in 
whom he had great confidence, who was in fact his 
ecclesiastical adviser, —to both Alexander and Arius, 
to bring about a reconciliation. As well reconcile 
Luther with Dr. Eck, or Pascal with the Jesuits! The 
divisions widened. The party animosities increased. 
The Church was rent im twain. Metaphysical divinity 
destroyed Christian union and charity. So Constantine 
summoned the first general council in Church history 
to settle the disputed points, and restore harmony and 
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unity. It convened at Nica, or Nice, in Asia Minor, 
not far from Constantinople. 

Arius, as the author of all the troubles, was of course 
present at the council. As a presbyter he could speak, 
but not vote. He was sixty years of age, and in the 
height of his power and fame, and he was able in 
debate. 

But there was one man in the assembly on whom all 
eyes were soon riveted as the greatest theologian and 
logician that had arisen in the Church since the apos- 
tolic age. He was archdeacon to the bishop of Alex- 
andria, —_a lean, attenuated man, small in stature, with 
fiery eye, haughty air, and impetuous eloquence. His 
name was Athanasius, —neither Greek nor Roman, 
but a Coptic African. He was bitterly opposed to 
Arius and his doctrines. No one could withstand his 
fervor and his logic. He was like Bernard at the coun- 
cil of Soissons. He was not a cold, dry, unimpassioned 
impersonation of mere intellect, like Thomas Aquinas 
or Calvin, but more lke St. Augustine, —- another 
African, warm, religious, profound, with human pas- 
sions, but lofty soul. He also had that intellectual 
pride and dogmatism which afterward marked Bossuet. 
For two months he appealed to the assembly, and pre- 
sented the consequences of the new heresy. With his 
slight figure, his commanding intellectual force, his 


conservative tendencies, his clearness of statement, 
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his logical exactness and fascinating persuasiveness, 
he was to churchmen what Alexander Hamilton was 
to statesmen. He gave a constitution to the Church, 
and became a theological authority scarcely less than 
Augustine in the next generation, or Lainez at the 
Council of Trent. 

And the result of the deliberations of that famous 
council led by Athanasius,— although both Hosius and 
Eusebius of Caesarea had more prelatic authority and 
dignity than he,— was the Nicene Creed. Who can 
estimate the influence of those formulated doctrines ? 
They have been accepted for fifteen hundred years as 
the standard of the orthodox faith, in both Catholic and 
Protestant churches, —not universally accepted, for 
Arianism still has its advocates, under new names, 
and probably will have so long as the received doc- 
trines of Christianity are subjected to the test of 
reason. Outward unity was, however, restored to 
the Church, both by prelatic and imperial authority, 
although learned and intellectual men continued to 
speculate and to doubt. The human mind cannot be 
chained. But it was a great thing to establish a creed 
which the Christian world could accept in the rude 
and ignorant ages which succeeded the destruction of 
the old civilization. That creed was the anchor of 
religious faith in the Middle Ages. It is still retained 


in the liturgies of Christendom. 
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It is not my province to criticise the Nicene Creed, 
which is virtually the old Apostles’ Creed, with the 
addition of the Trinity, as defined by Athanasius. The 
subject is too complicated and metaphysical. It is 
allied with questions concerning which men _ have 
always differed and ever will differ. Although the 
Alexandrian divines invoked the aid of reason, it is a 
matter which reason cannot settle. It is a matter 
to be received, if received at all, as a mystery which is 
insoluble. It belongs to the realm of faith and author- 
ity. And the realms of faith and reason are eternally 
distinct. As metaphysics cannot solve material phe- 
nomena, so reason cannot explain subjects which do not 
appeal to consciousness. Bacon was a great benefactor 
when he separated the world of physical Nature from the 
world of Mind; and Pascal was equally a profound phil- 
osopher when he showed that faith could not take cogni- 
zance of science, nor science of faith. The blending of 
distinct realms has ever been attended with scepticism. 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” What He 
has revealed for our acceptance should not be con- 
founded with truths to be settled by inquiry. It isa 
legitimate yet underrated department of Christian in- 
quiry to establish the authenticity and meaning of texts 
of Scripture from which deductions are made. If the 
premises are wrong, confusion and error are the result. 


We must be sure of the premises on which theological 
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dogmas are based. If as much time and genius and 
learning had been expended in unravelling the meaning 
of Scripture declarations as have been spent in theo- 
logical deductions and metaphysical distinctions, we 
should have had a more universally accepted faith. 
Happily, in our day, the aspirations and ambitions of 
exact scholarship are more and more directed to the 
elucidation of the sacred Scriptures of Christianity. 
Exegesis and philosophy alike appeal to the intellect ; 
but the one can be so aided by learning that the truth 
can be reached, while the other pushes the inquirer 
into an unfathomable sea of difficulties. All moral 
truths are so bounded and involved with other moral 
truths that they seem to qualify the meaning of each 
other. Almost any assumed truth in religion, when 
pushed to its utmost logical sequence, appears to in- 
volve absurdities. The “divine justice” of theolo- 
gians ends, by severe logical sequences, in apparent 
injustice, and “divine mercy” in the sweeping away of 
all retribution. 

It may not unreasonably be asked, Has not theol- 
ogy attempted too much? Has it solved the truths 
for the solution of which it borrowed the aid of 
reason, and has it not often made a religion which is 
based on deductions and metaphysical distinctions as 
imperative as a religion based on simple declarations ? 
Has it not appealed to the head, when it should have 
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appealed to the heart and conscience; and thus has not 
religion often been cold and dry and polemical, when it 
should have been warm, fervent, and simple? Such 
seem to have been some of the effects of the Trinitarian 
controversy between Athanasius and Arius, and their 
respective followers even to our own times. A belief 
in the unity of God, as distinguished from polytheism, 
has been made no more imperative than a belief in 
the supposed relations between the Father and the 
Son. The real mission of Christ, to save souls, with 
all the glorious peace which salvation procures, has 
often been lost sight of in the covenant supposed 
to have been made between the Father and the Son. 
Nothing could exceed the acrimony of the Nicene 
Fathers in their opposition to those who could not 
accept their deductions. And the more subtile the dis- 
tinctions the more violent were the disputes; until at 
last religious persecution marked the conduct of Chris. 
tians towards each other,—as fierce almost as the 
persecutions they had suffered from the Pagans. And 
so furious was the strife between those theological 
disputants, estimable in other respects as were their 
characters, that even the Emperor Constantine at last 
lost all patience and banished Athanasius himself to 
a Gaulish city, after he had promoted him to the great 
See of Alexandria as a reward for his services to the 
Church at the Council of Nice. To Constantine the 
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great episcopal theologian was simply “turbulent,” 
“haughty,” “intractable.” 

With the establishment of the doctrine of the Trinity 
by the Council of Nice, the interest in the reign of Con- 
stantine ceases, although he lived twelve years after it. 
His great work as a Christian emperor was to unite 
the Church with the State. He did not elevate the 
Church above the State; that was the work of the 
Medieval Popes But he gave external dignity to 
the clergy, of whom he was as great a patron as Char- 
lemagne. He himself was a sort of imperial Pope, at- 
tending to things spiritual as well as to things temporal. 
His generosity to the Church made him an object of 
universal admiration to prelates and abbots and ecclesi- 
astical writers. In this munificent patronage he doubt- 
less secularized the Church, and gave to the clergy 
privileges they afterwards abused, especially in the 
ecclesiastical courts. But when the condition of the 
Teutonic races in barbaric times is considered, his 
policy may have proved beneficent. Most historians 
consider that the elevation of the clergy to an equality 
with barons promoted order and law, especially in the 
absence of central governments. If Constantine made 
a mistake in enriching and exalting the clergy, it was 
endorsed by Charlemagne and Alfred. 

After a prosperous and brilliant reign of thirty-one 
years, the emperor died in the year 337, in the suburbs 
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of Nicomedia, which Diocletian had selected as the capi- 
tal of the East. In great pomp, and amid expressions 
of universal grief, his body was transferred to the city 
he had built and called by his name; it was adorned 
with every symbol of grandeur and power, deposited 
on a golden bed, and buried in a consecrated church, 
which was made the sepulchre of the Greek emperors 
until the city was taken by the Turks. The sacred 
rite of baptism by which Constantine was united with 
the visible Church, strange to say, was not admin- 
istered until within a few days before his death. 

No emperor has received more praises than Constan- 
tine. He was fortunate in his biographers, who saw 
nothing to condemn. in a prince who made Christianity 
the established religion of the Empire. If not the great- 
est, he was one of the greatest, of all the absolute mon- 
archs who controlled the destinies of over one hundred 
millions of subjects. If not the best of the emperors, 
he was one of the best, as sovereigns are judged. I do 
not see in his character any extraordinary magnanimity 
or elevation of sentiment, or gentleness, or warmth of 
affection. He had great faults and great virtues, as 
strong men are apt to have. If he was addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, he was chaste and continent in 
his marital relations. He had no mistresses, like Julius 
Cesar and Louis XIV. He had a great reverence for 
the ordinances of the Christian religion. His life, in 
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the main, was as decorous as it was useful. He was a 
very successful man, but he was also a very ambitious 
man; and an ambitious man is apt to be unscrupulous 
and cruel. Though he had to deal with bigots, he was 
not himself fanatical. He was tolerant and enlight- 
ened.. His most striking characteristic was policy. He 
was one of the most politic sovereigns that ever lived, 
— like Henry IV. of France, forecasting the future, as 
well as balancing the present. He could not have 
decreed such a massacre as that of Thessalonica, or have 
revoked such an edict as that of Nantes. Nor could 
he have stooped to such a penance as Ambrose inflicted 
on Theodosius, or given his conscience to a Father Le 
Telher. He tried to do right, not because it was right, 
hike Marcus Aurelius, but because it was wise and ex- 
pedient ; he was a Christian, because he saw that Chris- 
tianity was a better religion than Paganism, not because 
he craved a lofty religious life; he was a theologian, 
after the pattern of Queen Elizabeth, because theological 
inquiries and disputations were the fashion of the day ; 
but when theologians became rampant. and arrogant he 
put them down, and dictated what they should believe. 
He was comparatively indifferent to slaughter, else he 
would not have spent seventeen years of his life in civil 
war, in order to be himself supreme. He cared little 
for the traditions of the Empire, else he would not have 
transferred his capital to the banks of the Bosporus. 
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He was more like Peter the Great than like Napoleon 
I.; yet he was a better man than either, and bestowed 
more benefits on the world than both together, and is 
to be classed among the greatest benefactors that ever 
sat upon the throne. 


AUTHORITIES. 


THE original authorities of the life of Constantine are Eusebius, Bishop 
of Ceesarea, his friend and admirer; also Hosius, of Cordova. The ecclesi- 
astical histories of Socrates, Theodoret, Zosimus, and Sozomen are dry, but 
the best we have of that age. The lives of Athanasius and Arius should be 
read in connection. Gibbon is very full and exhaustive on this period. So 
is Tillemont, who was an authority to Gibbon. Milman uas written, in his 
interesting history of the Church, a fine notice of Constantine, and so has 
Stanley. The German Church histories, especially that of Neander, should 
be read; also, Cardinal Newman’s History of the Arians. I need not 
remind the reader of the innumerable tracts and treatises on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. They comprise half the literature of the Middle Ages as 
well as of the Fathers. In a lecture I can only glance at some of the vital 
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HE first great moral force, after martyrdom, 
which aroused the degenerate people of the old 
Roman world from the torpor and egotism and sensuality 
which were preparing the way for violence and ruin, 
was the Christian pulpit. Sacred eloquence, then, as 
impersonated in Chrysostom, “the golden-mouthed,” 
will be the subject of this Lecture, for it was by the 
“foolishness of preaching” that a new spiritual influ- 
ence went forth to save a dying world. Chrysostom 
was not, indeed, the first great preacher of the new doc- 
trines which were destined to win such mighty tri- 
umphs, but he was the most distinguished of the pulpit 
orators of the early Church. Yet even he is buried in 
his magnificent cause. Who can estimate the influence 
of the pulpit for fifteen hundred years in the various 
countries of Christendom? Who can grasp the range 
of its subjects and the dignity of its appeals? In 
ages even of ignorance and superstition it has been 
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eloquent with themes of redemption and of a glorious 
immortality. 

Eloquence has ever been admired and honored among 
all nations, especially among the Greeks. It was the 
handmaid of music and poetry when the divinity of 
mind was adored — perhaps with Pagan instincts, but 
still adored — as a birthright of genius, upon which no 
material estimate could be placed, since it came from 
the Gods, like physical beauty, and could neither be 
bought nor acquired. Long before Christianity declared 
its inspirmg themes and brought peace and hope to 
oppressed millions, eloquence was a miglity power. But 
then it was secular and mundane; it pertained to the 
political and social aspects of States; it belonged to 
the Forum or the Senate; it was employed to save cul- 
prits, to kindle patriotic devotion, or to stimulate the 
sentiments of freedom and public virtue. Eloquence 
certainly did not belong to the priest. It was his 
province to propitiate the Deity with sacrifices, to sur- 
round himself with mysteries, to inspire awe by daz- 
zling rites and emblems, to work on the imagination 
by symbols, splendid dresses, smoking incense, slaugh- 
tered beasts, grand temples. He was a man to conjure, 
not to fascinate; to kindle superstitious fears, not to in- 
spire by thoughts which burn. The gift of tongues 
was reserved for rhetoricians, politicians, lawyers, and 
Sophists. 
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Now Christianity at once seized and appropriated 
the arts of eloquence as a means of spreading divine 
truth. Christianity ever has made use of all the arts 
and gifts and inventions of men to carry out the con- 
cealed purposes of the Deity. It was not intended that 
Christianity should always work by miracles, but also 
by appeals to the reason and conscience of mankind, 
and through the truths which had been supernaturally 
declared,— the required means to accomplish an end. 
Therefore, she enriched and dignified an art already 
admired and honored. She carried away in triumph 
the brightest ornament of the Pagan schools and placed 
it in the hands of her chosen ministers. So that the 
Christian pulpit soon began to rival the Forum in an 
eloquence which may be called artistic, —a natural 
power of moving men, allied with learning and culture 
and experience. Young men of family and fortune at 
last, like Gregory Nazianzen and Basil, prepared them- 
selves in celebrated schools; for eloquence, though a gift, 
is impotent without study. See the labors of the most 
accomplished of the orators of Pagan antiquity. It was 
not enough for an ancient Greek to have natural gifts; 
he must train himself by the severest culture, master- 
ing all knowledge, and learning how he could best adapt 
himself to those he designed to move. So when the 
gospel was left to do its own work on people’s hearts, 
after supernatural influence is supposed to have been 
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withdrawn, the Christian preachers, especially in the 
Grecian cities, found it expedient to avail themselves of 
that culture which the Greeks ever valued, even in de- 
generate times. Indeed, when has Christianity rejected 
learning and refinement? Paul, the most successful of 
the apostles, was also the most accomplished, — even as 
Moses, the most gifted man among the ancient Jews, 
was also the most learned. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that those venerated Fathers, who swayed by their 
learning and eloquence the Christian world, were merely 
saints. They were the intellectual giants of their day, 
living in courts, and associating with the wise, the 
mighty, and the noble. And nearly all of them were 
great preachers: Cyprian, Athanasius, Augustine, Am- 
brose, and even Leo, if they yielded to Origen and 
Jerome in learning, were yet very polished, cultivated 
men, accustomed to all the refinements which grace 
and dignify society. 

But the eloquence of these bishops and orators was 
rendered potent by vastly grander themes than those 
which had been dwelt upon by Pericles, or Demosthe- 
nes, or Cicero, and enlarged by an amazing depth of 
new subjects, transcending in dignity all and everything 
on which the ancient orators had discoursed or dis- 
cussed. The bishop, while he baptized believers, and 
administered the symbolic bread and wine, also taught 
the people, explained to them the mysteries, enforced 
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upon them their duties, appealed to their intellects and 
hearts and consciences, consoled them in their afflictions, 
stimulated their hopes, aroused their fears, and kindled 
their devotions. He plunged fearlessly into every sub- 
ject which had a bearing on religious life. While he 
stood before them clad in the robes of priestly office, 
holding in his hands the consecrated elements which 
told of their redemption, and offering up to God before 
the altar prayers in their behalf, he also ascended the 
pulpit to speak of life and death in all their sublime 
relations. ‘There was nothing touching,” says Talford, 
“in the instability of fortune, in the fragility of loveli- 
ness, in the mutability of mortal friendship, or the decay 
of systems, nor in the fall of States and empires, which 
he did not present, to give humilhating ideas of worldly 
grandeur. Nor was there anything heroic in sacrifice, 
or grand in conflict, or sublime in danger,~— nothing in 
the loftiness of the soul’s aspirations, nothing of the glo- 
rious promises of everlasting life, — which he did not 
dwell upon to stimulate the transported crowds who 
hung upon his lips. It was his duty and his privilege,” 
continues this eloquent and Christian lawyer, ‘“‘to dwell 
on the older history of the world, on the beautiful sim- 
plicities of patriarchal life, on the stern and marvellous 
story of the Hebrews, on the glorious visions of the 
prophets, on the songs of the inspired melodists, on the 
countless beauties of the Scriptures, on the character 
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and teachings and mission of the Saviour. It was his 
to trace the Spirit of the boundless and the eternal, 
faintly breathing in every part of the mystic circle of 
superstition, unquenched even amidst the most bar- 
barous rites of savage tribes, and in the cold and beauti- 
ful shapes of Grecian mould.” 

How different this eloquence from that of the expir- 
ing nations! Their eloquence is sad, sounding like the 
tocsin of departed glories, protesting earnestly — but 
without effect — against those corruptions which it was 
too late to heal. How touching the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, pointing out the dangers of the State, and 
appealing to liberty, when liberty had fled. In vain his 
impassioned appeals to men insensible to elevated senti- 
ments. He sang the death-song of departed greatness 
without the possibility of a new creation. He spoke 
to audiences cultivated indeed, but divided, enervated, 
embittered, infatuated, incapable of self-sacrifice, among 
whom lberty was a mere tradition and patriotism a 
dream; and he spoke in vain. -Nor could Cicero — 
still more accomplished, if not so impassioned — kindle 
among the degenerate Romans the ancient spirit which 
had fled when demagogues began their reign. How 
mournful was the eloquence of this great patriot, this 
experienced statesman, this wise philosopher, who, in 
spite of all his weaknesses, was admired and honored 
by all who spoke the Latin tongue But had he spoken 
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with the tongue of an archangel it would have been all 
the same, on any worldly or political subject. The old 
sentiments had died out. Faith was extinguished amid 
universal scepticism and indifference. He had no mate- 
rial to work on. The birthright of ancient heroes had 
been sold for a mess of pottage, and this he knew; and 
therefore with his last philippics he bowed his venerable 
head, and prepared himself for the sword of the execu- 
tioner, which he accepted as an inevitable necessity. 

These great orators appealed to traditions, to senti- 
ments which had passed away, to glories which could 
not possibly return; and they spoke in vain. All they 
could do was to utter their manly and noble protests, 
and die, with the dispiriting and hopeless feeling that 
the seeds of ruin, planted in a soil of corruption, would 
soon bear their wretched fruits,—even violence and 
destruction. 

But the orators who preached a new religion of re- 
generating forces were more cheerful. They knew that 
these forces would save the world, whatever the depth 
of ignominy, wretchedness, and despair. Their elo- 
quence was never sad and hopeless, but triumphant, 
jubilant, overpowering. It kindled the fires of an in- 
tense enthusiasm. It kindled an enthusiasm not based 
on the conquest of the earth, but on the conquests of 
the soul, on the never-fading glories of immortality, on 


the ever-increasing power of the kingdom of Christ. 
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The new orators did not preach liberty, or the glories of 
material life, or the majesty of man, or even patriotism, 
but Salvation, —the future destinies of the soul. A 
new arena of eloquence was entered; a new class of 
orators arose, who discoursed on subjects of transcend- 
ing comfort to the poor and miserable. They made 
political slavery of no account in comparison with the 
eternal redemption and happiness promised in the fu- 
ture state. The old institutions could not be saved: 
perhaps the orators did not care to save them; they 
were not worth saving; they were rotten to the core. 
But new institutions should arise upon their ruins; 
creation should succeed destruction ; melodious birth- 
songs should be heard above the despairing death-songs. 
There should be a new heaven and a new earth, in which 
should dwell righteousness ; and the Prince of Peace — 
Prophet, Priest, and King — should reign therein forever 


and ever. 


Of the great preachers who appeared in thousands of 
pulpits in the fourth century,—after Christianity was 
seated on the throne of the Roman world, and before 
it had sunk into the eclipse which barbaric spoliations 
and papal usurpations, and general ignorance, madness, 
and violence produced,—there was one at Antioch (the 
seat of the old Greco-Asiatic civilization, alike refined, 


voluptuous, and intellectual) who was making a mighty 
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stir and creating a mighty fame. This was Chrysostom, 
whose name has been a synonym of eloquence for more 
than fifteen hundred years. His father, named Secun- 
dus, was a man of high military rank; his mother, 
Anthusa, was a woman of rare Christian graces, — as 
endeared to the Church as Monica, the sainted mother 
of Augustine; or Nonna, the mother of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. (And it is a pleasing fact to record, that most 
of the great Fathers received the first impulse to their 
memorable careers from the influence of pious mothers; 
thereby showing the true destiny and glory of women, 
as the guardians and instructors of their children, more 
eager for their salvation than ambitious of worldly dis- 
tinction. ) Buried in the blessed sanctities and certi- 
tudes of home,—if this can be called a burial, — those 
Christian women could forego the dangerous fascination 
of society and the vanity of being enrolled among its 
leaders. Anthusa so fortified the faith of her yet un- 
converted son by her wise and affectionate counsels, that 
she did not fear to intrust him to the teachings of Li- 
banius, the Pagan rhetorician, deeming an accomplished 
education as great an ornament to a Christian gentle- 
man as were the good principles she had instilled a 
support in dangerous temptation. Her son John —for 
that was his baptismal and only name—was trained in 
all the learning of the schools, and, like so many of the 
illustrious of our world, made in his youth a wonderful 
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proficiency. He was precocious, like Cicero, like Abe- 
lard, like Pascal, like Pitt, like Macaulay, and Stuart 
Mill; and like them he panted for distinction and fame. 
The most common path to greatness for high-born 
youth, then as now, was the profession of the law. 
3ut the practice of this honorable profession did not, 
unfortunately, at least in Antioch, correspond with its 
theory. Chrysostom (as we will call him, though he 
did not receive this appellation until some centuries 
after his death) was soon disgusted and disappointed 
with the ordinary avocations of the Forum, — its low 
standard of virtue, and its diversion of what is enno- 
bling in the pure fountains of natural justice into the 
turbid and polluted channels of deceit, chicanery, and 
fraud; its abandonment to usurious calculations and 
tricks of learned and legalized jugglery, by which the 
end of law itself was baffled and its advocates alone 
enriched. But what else could be expected of lawyers 
in those days and in that wicked city, or even in any 
city of the whole Empire, when justice was practically 
a marketable commodity; when one half of the whole 
population were slaves; when the circus and the theatre 
were as necessary as the bath; when only the rich and 
fortunate were held in honor; when provincial govern- 
ments were sold to the highest bidder; when effeminate 
favorites were the grand chamberlains of emperors; 


when fanatical mobs rendered all order a mockery ; 
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when the greed for money was the master passion of 
the people; when utility was the watchword of philo- 
sophy, and material gains the end and object of edu- 
cation; when public misfortunes were treated with the 
levity of atheistic science; when private sorrows, miser- 
ies, and sufferings had no retreat and no shelter; when 
conjugal infelicities were scarcely a reproach; when 
divorces were granted on the most frivolous pretexts ; 
when men became monks from despair of finding wo- 
men of virtue for wives; and when everything indi- 
cated a rapid approach of some grand catastrophe which 
should mingle, in indiscriminate ruin, the masters and 
the slaves of a corrupt and prostrate world ? 

Such was society, and such the signs of the times, 
when Chrysostom began the practice of the law at 
Antioch, — perhaps the wickedest city of the whole 
Empire. His eyes speedily were opened. He could 
not sleep, for grief and disgust; he could not embark 
on a profession which then, at least, added to the evils 
it professed to cure; he began to tremble for his higher 
interests; he abandoned the Forum forever; he fled as 
from a city of destruction ; he sought solitude, medi- 
tation, and prayer, and joined those monks who lived 
in cells, beyond the precincts of the doomed city. The 
ardent, the enthusiastic, the cultivated, the conscien- 
tious, the lofty Chrysostom fraternized with the vision- 
ary inhabitants of the desert, speculated with them on 
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the mystic theogonies of the East, discoursed with them 
on the origin of evil, studied with them the Christian 
mysteries, fasted with them, prayed with them, slept lke 
them on a bed of straw, denied himself his accustomed 
luxuries, abandoning himself to alternate transports of 
erief and sublime enthusiasm, now contending with the 
demons who sought his destruction; then soaring to 
comprehend the Man-God,—the Word made flesh, the 
incarnation of the divine Logos, —and the still more 
subtile questions pertaining to the nature and distinc- 
tions of the Trinity. 

Such were the forms and modes of his conversion, 
—somewhat different from the experience of Augus- 
tine or of Luther, yet not less real and permanent. 
Those days were the happiest of his life. He had 
leisure and he had enthusiasm. He desired neither 
riches nor honors, but the peace of a forgiven soul. 
He was a monk without losing his humanity ; a philo- 
sopher without losing his taste for the Bible; a Chris- 
tian without repudiating the learning of the schools. 
But the influence of early education, his practical yet 
speculative intellect, his inextinguishable sympathies, 
his desire for usefulness, and possibly an unsubdued 
ambition to exert a greater influence would not allow 
him wholly to bury himself. He made long visits to 
the friends and habitations he had left, in order to 


stimulate their faith, relieve their necessities, and en- 
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courage them in works of benevolence; leading a life 
of alternate study and active philanthropy, — learning 
from the accomplished Diodorus the historical mode 
of interpreting the Scriptures, and from the profound 
Theodorus the systems of ancient philosophy. Thus 
did he train himself for his future labors, and lay the 
foundation for his future greatness. It was thus he 
accumulated those intellectual treasures which he after- 
wards lavished at the imperial court. 

But his health at last gave way; and who can won- 
der? Who can long thrive amid exhausting studies on 
root dinners and ascetic severities? He was obliged 
to leave his cave, where he had dwelt six blessed years; 
and the bishop of Antioch, who knew his merits, pressed 
him into the active service of the Church, and ordained 
him deacon, — for the hierarchy of the Church was then 
established, whatever may have been the original dis- 
tinctions of the clergy. With these we have nothing to 
do. But it does not appear that he preached as yet to 
the people, but performed lke other deacons the hum- 
ble office of reader, leaving to priests and bishops the 
higher duties of a public teacher. It was impossible, 
however, for a man of his piety and his gifts, his melo- 
dious voice, his extensive learning, and his impressive 
manners long to remain in a subordinate post. He 
was accordingly ordained a presbyter, A.D. 381, by 
Bishop Flavian, in the spacious basilica of Antioch, 
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and the active labors of his life began at the age of 
thirty-four. 

Many were the priests associated with him in that 
great central metropolitan church ; “but upon him was 
laid the duty of especially preaching to the people, — 
the most important function recognized by the early 
Church. He generally preached twice in the week, 
on Saturday and Sunday mornings, often at break of 
day, in consequence of the heat of the sun. And such 
was his popularity and unrivalled power, that the 
bishop, it is said, often allowed him to finish what 
he had himself begun. His lsteners would crowd 
around his pulpit, and even interrupt his teachings by 
their applause. They were unwearied, though they 
stood generally beyond an hour. His elocution, his 
gestures, and his matter were alike enchanting.” Like 
Bernard, his very voice would melt to tears. It was 
music singing divine philosophy; it was harmony 
clothing the richest moral wisdom with the most glow- 
ing style. Never, since the palmy days of Greece, had 
her astonishing language been wielded by such a mas- 
ter. He was an artist, if sacred eloquence does not 
disdain that word. The people were electrified by the 
invectives of an Athenian orator, and moved by the 
exhortations of a Christian apostle. In majesty and 
solemnity the ascetic preacher was a Jewish prophet 


delivering to kings the unwelcome messages of divine 
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Omnipotence. In grace of manner and elegance of 
language he was the persuasive advocate of the ancient 
Forum ; in earnestness and unction he has been rivalled 
only by Savonarola; in dignity and learning he may 
remind us of Bossuet; in his simphcity and orthodoxy 
he was the worthy successor of him who preached at the 
day of Pentecost. He realized the perfection which 
sacred eloquence attained, but to which Pagan art has 
vainly aspired,— a charm and a wonder to both learned 
and unlearned, — the precursor of the Bourdaloues and 
Lacordaires of the Roman Catholic Church, but espe- 
cially the model for “all preachers who set above all 
worldly wisdom those divine revelations which alone 
can save the world.” 

Everything combined to make Chrysostom the pride 
and the glory of the ancient Church, — the doctrines 
which he did not hesitate to proclaim to unwilling 
ears, and the matchless manner in which he enforced 
them, — perhaps the most remarkable preacher, on the 
whole, that ever swayed an audience; uniting all 
things, —voice, language, figure, passion, learning, taste, 
art, piety, occasion, motive, prestige, and material to 
work upon. He left to posterity more than a thousand 
sermons, and the printed edition of all his works num- 
bers twelve folio volumes. Much as we are inclined to 
underrate the genius and learning of other days in this 


our age of more advanced utilities, of progressive and 
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ever-developing civilization, — when Sabbath-school 
children know more than sages knew two thousand 
years ago, and socialistic philanthropists and scientific 
savans could put to blush Moses and Solomon and 
David, to say nothing of Paul and Peter, and other re- 
puted oracles of the ancient world, inasmuch as they 
were so weak and credulous as to believe in miracles, 
and a special Providence, and a personal God,— yet we 
find in the sermons of Chrysostom, preached even to 
voluptuous Syrians, no commonplace exhortations, such 
as we sometimes hear addressed to the thinkers of this 
generation, when poverty of thought is hidden in pretty 
expressions, and the waters of life are measured out in 
tiny gill cups, and even then diluted by weak plati- 
tudes to suit the taste of the languid and bedizened 
and frivolous slaves of society, whose only intellectual 
struggle is to reconcile the pleasures of material and 
sensual life with the joys and glories of the world to 
come.) He dwelt, boldly and earnestly, and with mas- 
culine power, on the majesty of God and the compara- 
tive littleness of man, on moral accountability to Him, 
on human degeneracy, on the mysterious power of evil, 
by force of which good people in this dispensation are 
in a small minority, on the certainty of future retribu- 
tion; yet also on the never-fading glories of immor- 
tality which Christ has brought to light by his sufferings 


and death, his glorious resurrection and ascension, and 
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the promised influences of the Holy Spirit. These truths, 
so solemn and so grand, he preached, not with tricks of 
rhetoric, but simply and urgently, as an ambassador of 
Heaven to lost and guilty man. And can you wonder 
at the effect ?(/ When preachers throw themselves on the 
cardinal truths of Christianity, and preach with earnest- 
ness as if they believed them, they carry the people 
with them, producing a lasting impression, and growing 
broader and more dignified every day. When they seek 
novelties, and appeal purely to the intellect, or attempt 
to be philosophical or learned, they fail, whatever their 
talents. ) It is the divine truth which saves, not genius 
and learning, — especially the masses, and even the 
learned and rich, when their eyes are opened to the 
delusions of life. 

For twelve years Chrysostom preached at Antioch, 
the oracle and the friend of all classes whether high or 
low, rich or poor, so that he became a great moral force, 
and his fame extended to all parts of the Empire. Sena- 
tors and generals and governors came to hear his elo- 
quence. And when, to his vast gifts, he added the 
graces and virtues of the humblest of his flock, — part- 
ing with a splendid patrimony to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, utterly despising riches except as a 
means of usefulness, living most abstemiously, shunning 
the society of idolaters, indefatigable in labor, accessible 
to those who needed spiritual consolation, healing dissen- 
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sions, calming mobs, befriending the persecuted, rebuk- 
ing sin in high places; a man acquainted with grief in 
the midst of intoxicating intellectual triumphs, — rev- 
erence and love were added to admiration, and no limits 
could be fixed to the moral influence he exerted. 

There are few incidents in his troubled age more 
impressive than when this great preacher sheltered 
Antioch from the vengeance of Theodosius. That 
thoughtless and turbulent city had been disgraced by 
an outrageous insult to the emperor. A mob, a very 
common thing in that age, had rebelled against the 
majesty of the law, and murdered the officers of 
the Government. The anger of Theodosius knew no 
bounds, but was fortunately averted by the entreaties 
of the bishop, and the emperor abstained from inflict- 
ing on the guilty city the punishment he afterwards 
sent upon Thessalonica for a less crime. Moreover 
the repentance of the people was open and profound. 
Chrysostom had moved and melted them. It was the 
season of Lent. Every day the vast church was crowded. 
The shops were closed; the Forum was deserted; the 
theatre was shut; the entire day was consumed with 
public prayers; all pleasures were forsaken ; fear and 
anguish sat on every countenance, as in a Medieval 
city after an excommunication. Chrysostom improved 
the occasion ; and perhaps the most remarkable Lenten 


sermons ever preached, subdued the fierce spirits of 
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the city, and Antioch was saved. It was certainly a 
sublime spectacle to see a simple priest, unclothed 
even with episcopal functions, surrounded for weeks 
by the entire- population of a great city, ready to obey 
his word, and looking to him alone as their deliverer 
from temporal calamities, as well as their guide in flee- 
ing from the wrath to come. 

And here we have a noted example of the power as 
well as the dignity of the pulpit,—a power which 
never passed away even in ages of superstition, never 
disdained by abbots or prelates or popes in the pleni- 
tude of their secular magnificence (as we know from the 
sermons of Gregory and Bernard) ; a sacred force even 
in the hands of monks, as when Savonarola ruled the 
city of Florence, and Bourdaloue awed the court of 
France; but a still greater force among the Reform- 
ers, like Luther and Knox and Latimer, yea in all the 
crises and changes of both the Catholic and Protestant 
churches; and not to be disdained even in our utili- 
tarian times, when from more than two hundred thou- 
sand pulpits in various countries of Christendom, every 
Sunday, there go forth voices, weak or strong, from 
gifted or from shallow men, urging upon the people 
their duties, and presenting to them the hopes of the 
life to come. Oh, what a power is this! How few 
realize its greatness, as a whole! What a power it is, 
even in its weaker forms, when the clergy abdicate their 
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prerogatives and turn themselves into lecturers, or bury 
themselves in lturgies! But when they preach with- 
out egotism or vanity, scorning sensationalism and vul- 
garity and cant, and falling back on the great truths 
which save the world, then sacredness is added to dig- 
nity. And especially when the preacher is fearless and 
earnest, declaring most momentous truths, and to people 
who respond in their hearts to those truths, who are 
filled with the same enthusiasm as he is himself, and 
who catch eagerly his words of life, and follow his direc- 
tions as if he were indeed a messenger of Jehovah, — 
then I know of no moral power which can be compared 
with the pulpit. Worldly men talk of the power of 
the press, and it is indeed an influence not to be dis- 
dained,—it is a great leaven; but the teachings of its 
writers, when not superficial, are contradictory, and are 
often mere echoes of public sentiment in reference to 
mere passing movements and fashions and politics and 
spoils. But the declarations of the clergy, for the most 
part, are all in unison, in all the various churches 
— Cathohe and Protestant, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist — which accept God Almighty 
as the moral governor of the universe, the great master 
of our destinies, whose eternal voice speaketh to the 
conscience of mankind. And hence their teachings, if 
they are true to their calling, have reference to inter- 


ests and duties and aspirations and hopes as far re- 
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moved in importance from mere temporal matters as 
the heaven is higher than the earth. Oh, what high 
treason to the deity whom the preacher invokes, what 
stupidity, what frivolity, what insincerity, what inca- 
pacity of realizing what is truly great, when he descends 
from the lofty themes of salvation and moral accounta- 
bility, to dwell on the platitudes of esthetic culture, 
the beauties and glories of Nature, or the wonders of a 
material civilization, and then with not half the force 
of those books and periodicals which are scattered in 
every hamlet of civilized Europe and America! 

Now it was to the glory of Chrysostom that he felt 
the dignity of his calling and aspired to nothing higher, 
satisfied with his great vocation,—a vocation which can 
never be measured by the lustre of a church or the 
wealth of a congregation. Gregory Nazianzen, whether 
preaching in his paternal village or in the cathedral of 
Constantinople, was equally the creator of those opin- 
ion-makers who settle the verdicts of men. Augustine, 
in a little African town, wielded ten times the influence 
of a bishop of Rome, and his sermons to the people of 
the town of Hippo furnished a thesaurus of divinity 
to the clergy for a thousand years. 

Nevertheless, Antioch was not great enough to hold 
such a preacher as Chrysostom. He was summoned by 
imperial authority to the capital of the Eastern Empire. 


One of the ministers of Arcadius, the son of the great 
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Theodosius, had heard him preach, and greatly admired 
his eloquence, and perhaps craved the excitement of 
his discourses, —as the people of Rome hankered after 
the eloquence of Cicero when he was sent into exile. 
Chrysostom reluctantly resigned his post in a provincial 
city to become the Patriarch of Constantinople. It was 
a ereat change in his outward dignity. His situation as 
the highest prelate of the East was rarely conferred ex- 
cept on the favorites of emperors, as the episcopal sees of 
Medieval Europe were rarely given to men but of noble 
birth. Yet being forced, as it were, to accept what he 
did not seek or perhaps desire, he resolved to be true 
to himself and his master. Scarcely was he conse- 
erated by Theophilus of Alexandria before he launched 
out his indignant imvectives against the patron who 
had elevated him, the court which admired him, and 
the imperial family which sustained him. Still the 
preacher, when raised to the government of the Eastern 
church, regarding his sphere in the pulpit as the loftiest 
which mortal genius could fill. He feared no one, and 
he. spared no one. None could rob a man who had 
parted with a princely fortune for the sake of Christ; 
none could bribe a’ man who had no favors to ask, and 
who could live on a crust of bread; none: could silence 
a man who felt himself to be the minister of divine 
Omnipotence, and who scattered before his altar the 
dust of worldly grandeur. 
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It seems that Chrysostom regarded his first duty, 
even as the Metropolitan of the East, to preach the 
gospel. He subordinated the bishop to the preacher. 
True, he was the almoner of his church and the director 
of its revenues ; but he felt that the church of Christ had 
a higher vocation for a bishop to fill than to be a good 
business man. Amid all the distractions of his great 
office he preached as often and as fervently as he did at 
Antioch. Though possessed of enormous revenues, he 
curtailed the expenses of his household, and surrounded 
himself with the pious and the learned. He lived re- 
tired within his palace ; he dined alone on simple food, 
and always at home. The great were displeased that he 
would not honor with his presence their sumptuous ban- 
quets ; but rich dinners did not agree with his weak 
digestion, and perhaps he valued too highly his precious 
time to waste himself, body and soul, for the enjoyment 
of even admiring courtiers. His power was not at the 
dinner-table but in the pulpit, and he feared to weaken 
the effects of his discourses by the exhibition of weak- 
nesses which nearly every man displays amid the excite- 
ments of social intercourse. 

Perhaps, however, Chrysostom was too ascetic. Christ 
dined with publicans and sinners; and a man must un- 
bend somewhere, or he loses the elasticity of his mind, 
and becomes a formula or a mechanism. The convivial 
enjoyments of Luther enabled him to bear his burden. 
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Had Thomas 4 Becket shown the same humanity as 
archbishop that he did as chancellor, he might not 
have quarrelle. with his royal master. So Chrysos- 
tom might have retained his favor with the court 
and his see until he died, had he been less austere 
and censorious. Yet we should remember that the 
asceticism which is so repulsive to us, and with reason, 
and which marked the illustrious saints of the fourth 
century, was simply the protest against the almost uni- 
versal materialism of the day, — that dreadful moral 
blight which was undermining society. As luxury and 
extravagance and material pleasures were the prominent 
evils of the old Roman world in its decline, it was natu- 
ral that the protest against these evils should assume the 
greatest outward antagonism. Luxury and a worldly 
life were deemed utterly inconsistent with a preacher of 
righteousness, and were disdained with haughty scorn 
by the prophets of the Lord, as they were by Elijah and 
Elisha in the days of Ahab. “What went ye out in the 
wilderness to see?” said our Lord, with disdainful irony, 
—“a man clothed in soft raiment? They that wear 
soft clothing are in king’s houses,” — as much as to say, 
My prophets, my ministers, rejoice not in such things. 
So Chrysostom could never forget that he was a 
minister of Christ, and was willing to forego the trap- 
pings and pleasures of material life sooner than ab- 


dicate his position as a spiritual dictator. The secular 
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historians of our day would call him arrogant, like the 
courtiers of Arcadius, who detested his plain speaking 
and his austere piety ; but the poor and unimportant 
thought him as humble as the rich and great thought 
him proud. Moreover, he was a foe to idleness, and sent 
away from court to their distant sees a host of bishops 
who wished to bask in the sunshine of court favor, or 
revel in the excitements of a great city ; and they became 
his enemies. He deposed others for simony, and they 
became still more hostile. Others again complained 
that he was inhospitable, since he would not give up 
his time to everybody, even while he scattered his rey- 
enues tothe poor. And still others entertained towards 
him the passion of envy,—that which gives rancor to 
the odiwm theologicum, that fatal passion which caused 
Daniel to be cast into the lions’ den, and Haman to 
plot the ruin of Mordecai; a passion which turns beau- 
tiful women into serpents, and learned theologians into 
fiends. So that even Chrysostom was assailed with 
danger. Even he was not too high to fall. 

The first to turn against the archbishop was the Lord 
High Chamberlain, — Eutropius, — the minister who 
had brought him to Constantinople. This vulgar-minded 
man expected to find in the preacher he had elevated a 
flatterer and a tool. He was as much deceived as was 
Henry II. when he made Thomas a Becket archbishop of 
Canterbury. The rigid and fearless metropolitan, instead 
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of telling stories at his table and winking at his infaiies, 
openly rebuked his extortions and exposed his robberies. 
The disappointed minister of Arcadius then bent his 
energies to compass the ruin of the prelate; but, before 
he could effect his purpose, he was himself disgraced at 
court. The army in revolt had demanded his head, and 
Eutropius fled to the metropolitan church of Saint Sophia. 
Chrysostom seized the occasion to impress his hearers 
with the instability of human greatness, and preached a 
sort of funeral oration for the man before he was dead. 
As the fallen and wretched minister of the emperor lay 
crouching in an agony of shame and fear beneath the ta- 
ble of the altar, the preacher burst out: “ Oh, vanity of 
vanities, where is now the glory of this man? Where 
the splendor of the light which surrounded him ; where 
the jubilee of the multitude which applauded him ; 
where the friends who worshipped his power; where 
the incense offered to his image? All gone! It was 
a dream: it has fled like a shadow; it has burst lke a 
bubble! Oh, vanity of vanity of vanities! Write it 
on all walls and garments and streets and houses: 
write it on your consciences. Let every one cry aloud 
to his neighbor, Behold, all is vanity! And thou, O 
wretched man,” turning to the fallen chamberlain, 
“did I not say unto thee that money is a thankless 
servant ? Said I not that wealth is a most treacherous 


friend? The theatre, on which thou hast bestowed honor, 
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has betrayed thee; the race-course, after devouring thy 
gains, has sharpened the sword of those whom thou hast 
labored to amuse. But our sanctuary, which thou 
hast so often assailed, now opens her bosom to receive 
thee, and covers thee with her wings.” 

But even the sacred cathedral did not protect him. 
He was dragged out and slain. 

A more relentless foe now appeared against the pre- 
late, — no less a personage than Theophilus, the very 
bishop who had consecrated him. Jealousy was the 
cause, and heresy the pretext, — that most convenient 
ery of theologians, often indeed just, as when Bernard 
accused Abélard, and Calvin complained of Servetus ; 
but oftener, the most effectual way of bringing ruin on 
a hated man, as when the partisans of Alexander VI. 
brought Savonarola to the tribunal of the Inquisition. 
It seems that Theophilus had driven out of Egypt.a 
body of monks because they would not assent to the 
condemnation of Origen’s writings; and the poor men, 
not knowing where to go, fled to Constantinople and 
implored the protection of the Patriarch. He com- 
passionately gave them shelter, and permission to say 
their prayers in one of his churches. Therefore he 
was a heretic, hke them, —a follower of Origen. 

Under common circumstances such an accusation 
would have been treated with contempt. But, unfor- 


tunately, Chrysostom had alienated other bishops also. 
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Yet their hostility would not have been heeded had not 
the empress herself, the beautiful and the artful Eudoxia, 
sided against him. This proud, ambitious, pleasure- 
seeking, malignant princess —in passion a Jezebel, in 
policy a Catherine de Medici, in personal fascination a 
Mary Queen of Scots — hated the archbishop, as Mary 
hated John Knox, because he had ventured to reprove 
her levities and follies ; and through her influence (and 
how great is the influence of a beautiful woman on an irre- 
sponsible monarch!) the emperor, a weak man, allowed 
Theophilus to summon and preside over a council for 
the trial of Chrysostom. It assembled at a place called 
the Oaks, in the suburbs of Chalcedon, and was composed 
entirely of the enemies of the Patriarch. Nothing, how- 
ever, was said about his heresy: that charge was ridicu- 
lous. But he was accused of slandering the clergy — he 
had called them corrupt ; of having neglected the duties 
of hospitality, for he dined generally alone ; of having 
used expressions unbecoming of the house of God, for 
he was severe and sarcastic; of having encroached on 
the jurisdiction of foreign bishops in having shielded 
a few excommunicated monks; and of being guilty of 
high treason, since he had preached against the sins of 
the empress. On these charges, which he disdained to 
answer, and before a council which he deemed illegal, 
he was condemned ; and the emperor accepted the sen- 


tence, and sent him into exile. 
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But the people of Constantinople would not let him 
go. They drove away his enemies from the city ; they 
raised a sedition and a seasonable earthquake, as Gibbon 
might call it, and having excited superstitious fears, 
the empress caused him to be recalled. His return, 
of course, was a triumph. The people spread their gar- 
ments in his way, and conducted him in pomp to his 
archiepiscopal throne. Sixty bishops assembled and 
annulled the sentence of the Council of the Oaks. He 
was now more popular and powerful than before. But 
not more prudent. For a silver statue of the empress 
having been erected so near to the cathedral that the 
games instituted to its honor disturbed the services of 
the church, the bishop in great indignation ascended the 
pulpit, and declaimed against female vices. The empress 
at this was furious, and threatened another council. 
Chrysostom, still undaunted, then delivered that cele- 
brated sermon, commencing thus: “Again Herodias 
raves; again she dances; again she demands the head of 
John in a basin.” This defiance, which was regarded as 
an insult, closed the career of Chrysostom in the capital 
of the Empire. Both the emperor and empress deter- 
mined to silence him. A new council was convened, and 
the Patriarch was accused of violating the canons of the 
Church. It seems he ventured to preach before he was 
formally restored, and for this technical offence he was 


again deposed. No second earthquake or popular sedition 
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saved him. He had sailed too long against the stream. 
What genius and what fame can protect a man who 
mocks or defies the powers that be, whether kings or 
people? If Socrates could not be endured at Athens, if 
Cicero was banished from Rome, how could this unarmed 
priest expect immunity from the possessors of absolute 
power whom he had offended? It is the fate of proph- 
ets to be stoned. The bold expounders of unpalatable 
truth ever have been martyrs, in some form or other. 

But Chrysostom met his fate with fortitude, and the 
only favor which he asked was to reside in Cyzicus, near 
Nicomedia. This was refused, and the place of his exile 
was fixed at Cucusus, —a remote and desolate city amid 
the ridges of Mount Taurus ; a distance of seventy days’ 
journey, which he was compelled to make in the heat of 
summer. 

But he lived to reach this dreary resting-place, and 
immediately devoted himself to the charms of literary 
composition and letters to his friends. No murmurs 
escaped him. He did not languish, as Cicero did in his 
exile, or even like Thiers in Switzerland. Banishment 
was not dreaded by a man who disdained the luxuries 
of a great capital, and who was not ambitious of power 
and rank. Retirement he had sought, even in his youth, 
and it was no martyrdom to him so long as he could 
study, meditate, and write. 

So Chrysostom was serene, even cheerful, amid the 
blasts of a cold and cheerless climate. It was there he 
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wrote those noble and interesting letters, of which two 
hundred and forty still remain. Indeed, his influence 
seemed to increase with his absence from the capital; and 
this his enemies beheld with the rage which Napoleon 
felt for Madame de Staél when he had banished her to 
within forty leagues of Paris. So a fresh order from the 
Government doomed him to a still more dreary solitude, 
on the utmost confines of the Roman Empire, on the coast 
of the Euxine, even the desert of Pityus. But his feeble 
body could not sustain the fatigues of this second jour- 
ney. He was worn out with disease, labors, and austeri- 
ties ; and he died at Comono, in Pontus, —near the place 
where Henry Martin died, —in the sixtieth year of his 
age, a martyr, like greater men than he. 

Nevertheless this martyrdom, and at the hands of a 
Christian emperor, filled the world with grief. It was 
only equalled in intensity by the martyrdom of Becket 
in afterages. The voice of envy was at last hushed; one 
of the greatest lights of the Church was extinguished for- 
ever. Another generation, however, transported his re- 
mains to the banks of the Bosporus, and the emperor — 
the second Theodosius—himself advanced to receive them 
as far as Chalcedon, and devoutly kneeling before his 
coffin, even as Henry II. kneeled at the shrine of Becket, 
invoked the forgiveness of the departed saint for the in- 
justice and injuries he had received. His bones were 
interred with extraordinary pomp in the tomb of the 


apostles, and were afterwards removed to Rome, and 
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deposited, still later, beneath a marble mausoleum in a 
chapel of Saint Peter, where they still remain. 


Such were the life and death of the greatest pulpit 
orator of Christian antiquity. And how can I describe 
his influence? His sermons, indeed, remain; but since 
we have given up the Fathers to the Catholics, as if they 
had a better right to them than we, their writings are 
not so well known as they ought to be, — as they will be, 
when we become broader in our views and more modest 
of our own attainments. Few of the Protestant divines, 
whom we so justly honor, surpassed Chrysostom in the 
soundness of his theology, and in the learning with which 
he adorned his sermons. Certainly no one of them has 
equalled him in his fervid, impassioned, and classic elo- 
quence. He belongs to the Church universal. The 
ereat divines of the seventeenth century made him the 
subject of their admiring study. In the Middle Ages 
he was one of the great lights of the reviving schools. 
Jeremy Taylor, not less than Bossuet, acknowledged 
his matchless services. One of his prayers has entered 
into the beautiful liturgy of Cranmer. He was a Ber- 
nard, a Bourdaloue, and a Whitefield combined, speak- 
ing in the language of Pericles, and on themes which 
Paganism never comprehended and the Middle Ages 
but imperfectly discussed. 

The permanent influence of such a man can only be 


measured by the dignity and power of the pulpit itself 
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in all countries and in all ages. So far as pulpit elo- 
quence is an art, its greatest master still speaketh. But 
greater than his art was the truth which he unfolded 
and adorned. It is not because he held the most culti- 
vated audiences of his age spell-bound by his eloquence, 
but because he did not fear to deliver his message, and 
because he magnified his office, and preached to emperors 
and princes as if they were ordinary men, and regarded 
himself as the bearer of most momentous truth, and 
soared beyond human praises, and forgot himself in his 
cause, and that cause the salvation of souls, — it is for 
these things that I most honor him, and believe that 
his name will be held more and more in reverence, as 
Christianity becomes more and more the mighty power 
of the world. 
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F the great Fathers, few are dearer to the Church 
than Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, both on 
account of his virtues and the dignity he gave to the 
episcopal office. ; 
Nearly all the great Fathers were bishops, but I 
select Ambrose as the representative of their order, 
because he was more illustrious as a prelate than as a 
theologian or orator, although he stood high as both. 
He contributed more than any man who preceded him 
to raise the power of bishops as one of the controlling 


agencies of society for more than a thousand years. 


The episcopal office, aside from its spiritual aspects, 
had become a great worldly dignity as early as the 
fourth century. It -gave its possessor rank, power, 
wealth, —a superb social position, even in the eyes of 
worldly men. “Make me but bishop of Rome,” said 
a great Pagan general, “and I too would become a 
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Christian.” As archbishop of Milan, the second city 
of Italy, Ambrose found himself one of the highest 


dignitaries of the Empire. 

Whence this great power of bishops? How hap- 
pened it that the humble ministers of a new and per- 
secuted religion became princes of the earth? What a 
change from the outward condition of Paul and Peter 
to that of Ambrose and Leo! 

It would be unpleasant to present this subject on 
controversial and sectarian grounds. Let those people 
—and they are numerous — who believe in the divine 
right of bishops, enjoy their opinion; it is not for me 
to assail them. Let any party in the Church universal 
advocate the divine institution of their own form of 
government. But I do not believe that any particular 
form of government is laid down in the Bible; and yet 
IT admit that church government is as essential and 
fundamental a matter as a worldly government. Gov- 
ernment, then, must be in both Church and State. This 
vs recognized in the Scriptures. No institution or State 
can live without it. Men are exhorted by apostles to 
obey it, as a Christian duty. But they do not prescribe 
the form,—leaving that to be settled by the circum- 
stances of the times, the wants of nations, the exigen- 
cies of the religious world. And whatever form of gov- 
ernment arises, and is confirmed by the wisest and best 


men, is to be sustained, is to be obeyed. The people 
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of Germany recognize imperial authority: it ‘may be 
the best government for them. England is practically 
ruled by an aristocracy, — for the House of Commons 
is virtually as aristocratic in sympathies as the House 
of Lords. In this country we have a representation of 
the people, chosen by the people, and ruling for the 
people. We think this is the best form of government 
for us,—just now. In Athens there was a pure democ- 
racy. Which of these forms of civil government did 
God appoint ? 

So in the Church. For four centuries the bishops 
controlled the infant Church. For ten centuries after- 
wards the Popes ruled the Christian world, and claimed 
a divine right. The government of the Church assumed 
the theocratic form. At the Reformation numerous 
sects arose, most of them claiming the indorsement of 
the Scriptures. Some of these sects became very high- 
church; that is, they based their organization on the 
supposed authority of the Bible. All these sects are 
sincere; but they differ, and they have a right to differ. 
Probably the day never will come when there will be 
uniformity of opinion on church government, any more 
than on doctrines in theology. 

Now it seems to me that episcopal power arose, like 
all other powers, from the circumstances of society, — 
the wants of the age. One thing cannot be disputed, 
that the early bishop —or presbyter, or elder, whatever 
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name you choose to call him — was a very humble and 
unimportant person in the eyes of the world. He lived 
in no state, in no dignity; he had no wealth, and no 
social position outside his flock. He preached in an 
upper chamber or in catacombs. Saint Paul preached 
at Rome with chains on his arms or legs. The apostles 
preached to plain people, to common people, and lived 
sometimes by the work of their own hands. In a cen- 
tury or two, although the Church was still hunted and 
persecuted, there were nevertheless many converts. 
These converts contributed from their small means to 
the support of the poor. At first the deacons, who 
seem to have been laymen, had charge of this money. 
Paul was too busy a man himself to serve tables. 
Gradually there arose the need of a superintendent, or 
overseer; and that is the meaning of the Greek word 
emlaxotos, from which we get our term bishop. Soon, 
therefore, the superintendent or bishop of the local 
church had the control of the public funds, the expendi- 
ture of which he directed. This was necessary. As 
converts multiplied and wealth increased, it became 
indispensable for the clergy of a city to have a head; 
this officer became presiding elder, or bishop, — whose 
great duty, however, was to preach. In another cen- 
tury these bishops had become influential; and when 
Christianity was established by Constantine as the 
religion of the Empire, they added power to influence, 
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for they disbursed great revenues and ruled a large 
body of inferior clergy. They were looked up to; they 
became honored and revered; and deserved to be, for 
they were good men, and some of them learned. Then 
they sought a warrant for their power outside the cir- 
cumstances to which they were indebted for their eleva- 
tion. It was easy to find it. What sect cannot find it? 
They strained texts of Scripture, —as that great and 
good man, Moses Stuart, of Andover, in his zeal for the 
temperance cause, strained texts to prove that the wine 
of Palestine did not intoxicate. 

But whatever were the causes which led to the eleva- 
tion and ascendency of bishops, the fact is clear enough 
that episcopal authority began at an early date; and 
that bishops were influential in the third century and 
powerful in the fourth, —a most fortunate thing, as I 
conceive, for the Church at that time. As early as the 
third century we read of so great a man as the martyr 
Cyprian declaring “that bishops had the same rights 
as apostles, whose successors they were.” In the fourth 
century, such illustrious men as Eusebius of Emesa, 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil of Csesarea, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Martin of Tours, Chrysostom of Constanti- 
nople, and Augustine of Hippo, and sundry other great 
men whose writings swayed the human mind until the 
Reformation, advocated equally high-church preten- 
sions. The bishops of that day lived in a state of 
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worldly grandeur, reduced the power of presbyters to 
a shadow, seated themselves on thrones, surrounded 
themselves with the insignia of princes, claimed the 
right of judging in civil matters, multiphed the offi- 
ces of the Church, and controlled revenues greater than 
the incomes of senators and patricians. As for the 
bishoprics of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Milan, they were great governments, and re- 
quired men of great executive ability to rule them. 
Preaching gave way to the multiplied duties and cares 
of an exalted station. A bishop was ther not often 
selected because he could preach well, but because he 
knew how to govern. Who, even in our times, would 
think of filling the See of London, although it is Prot- 
estant, with a man whose chief merit is in his elo- 
quence? They want a business man for such a post. 
Eloquence is no objection, but executive ability is the 
thing most needed. 

So Providence imposed great duties on the bishops of 
the fourth century, especially in large cities; and very 
able as well as good men were required ‘for this position, 
equally one of honor and authority. 

The See of Milan was then one of the most important 
in the Empire. It was the seat of imperial government. 
Valentinian, an able general, bore the sceptre of the 
West ; for the Empire was then divided, — Valentinian 


ruling the eastern, and his brother Gratian the western, 
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portion of it,—and, as the Goths were overrunning 
the civilized world and threatening Italy, Valentinian 
fixed his seat of government at Milan. It was a 
turbulent city, disgraced by mobs and religious fac- 
tions. The Arian party, headed by the Empress Jus- 
tina, mother of the young emperor, was exceedingly 
powerful. It was a critical period, and even orthodoxy 
was in danger of being subverted. I might dwell on 
the miseries of that period, immediately preceding the 
fall of the Empire; but all I will say is, that the See 
of Milan needed a very able, conscientious, and wise 
prelate. 

Hence Ambrose was selected, not by the emperor but 
by the people, in whom was vested the right of election. 
He was then governor of that part of Italy now em- 
braved by the archbishoprics of Milan, Turin, Genoa, 
Ravenna, and Bologna, — the greater part of Lombardy 
and Sardinia. He belonged to an illustrious Roman 
family. His father had been pretorian prefect of Gaul, 
which embraced not only Gaul, but Britain and Africa, 
about a third of the Roman Empire. The seat of this 
great prefecture was Treves ; and here Ambrose was born 
in the year 340. His early days were of course passed 
in luxury and pomp. On the death of his father he 


retired to Rome to complete his education, and soon 

outstripped his noble companions in learning and 

accomplishments. Such was his character and posi- 
14* 
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tion that he was selected, at the age of thirty-four, for 
the government of Northern Italy. Nothing eventful 
marked his rule as governor, except that he was just, 
humane, and able. Had he continued governor, his 
name would not have passed down in history; he 
would have been forgotten like other provincial gov- 
ernors. 

But he was destined to a higher sphere and a more 
exalted position than that of governor of an important 
province. On the death of Archbishop Auxentius, 
A.D. 374, the See of Milan became vacant. A great 
man was required for the archbishopric in that age of 
factions, heresies, and tumults. The whole city was 
thrown into the wildest excitement. The emperor 
wisely declined to interfere with the election. Rival 
parties could not agree on a candidate. A tumult 
arose. The governor — Ambrose — proceeded to the 
cathedral church, where the election was going on, to 
appease the tumult. His appearance produced a mo- 
mentary calm, when a little child cried out, “ Let Am- 
brose our governor be our bishop!” That cry was 
regarded as a voice from heaven,—as the voice of 
inspiration. The people caught the words, re-echoed 
the cry, and tumultuously shouted, “ Yes! let Ambrose 
our governor be our bishop !” 

And the governor of a great province became arch- 
bishop of Milan. This is a very significant fact. It 
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shows the great dignity and power of the episcopal 
office at that time: it transcended in influence and 
power the governorship of a province. It also shows 
the enormous strides which the Church had made as 
one of the mighty powers of the world since Constan- 
tine, only about sixty years before, had opened to organ- 
ized Christianity the possibilities of influence. It shows 
how much more already was thought of a bishop than 
of a governor. 

And what is very remarkable, Ambrose had not even 
been baptized. He was a layman. There is no evi- 
dence that he was a Christian except in name. He 
had passed through no deep experience such as Augus- 
tine did, shortly after this. It was a more remarkable 
appoimtment than when Henry II. made his chancellor, 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury. Why was Ambrose 
elevated to that great ecclesiastical post? What had he 
done for the Church? Did he feel the responsibility 
of his priestly office? Did he realize that he was raised 
in his social position, even in the eye of an emperor ? 
Why did he not shrink from such an office, on the 
grounds of unfitness ? 

The fact is, as proved by his subsequent administra- 
tion, he was the ablest man for that post to be found 
in Italy. He was really the most fitting man. If ever 
a man was called to be a priest, he was called. He had 
the confidence of both the emperor and the people. 
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Such confidence can be based only on transcendent char- 
acter. He was not selected because he was learned or 
eloquent, but because he had administrative ability ; 
and because he was just and virtuous. 

A great outward change in his life marked his eleva- 
tion, as in Becket afterwards. As soon as he was bap- 
tized, he parted with his princely fortune and scattered 
it among the poor, like Cyprian and Chrysostom. This 
was in accordance with one of the great ideas of the 
early Church, almost impossible to resist. Charity 
unbounded, allied with poverty, was the great test of 
practical Christianity. It was afterwards lost sight of 
by the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages, and never 
was recognized by Protestantism at all, not even in 
theory. Thrift has been one of the watchwords of 
Protestantism for three hundred years. One of the 
boasts of Protestantism has been its superior material 
prosperity. Travellers have harped on the worldly 
thrift of Protestant countries. The Puritans, full of the 
Old Testament, like the Jews, rejoiced in an outward 
prosperity as one of the evidences of the favor of God. 
The Catholics accuse the Protestants, of not only giving 
birth to rationalism, in their desire to extend liberality 
of mind, but of fostering a material life in their ambi- 
tion to be outwardly prosperous. I make no comment 
on this fact; I only state it, for everybody knows the 


accusation to be true, and most people rejoice in it. One 
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of the chief arguments I used to hear for the observance 
of public worship was, that it would raise the value of 
property and improve the temporal condition of the wor- 
shippers,—so that temporal thrift was made to be indis- 
solubly connected with public worship. “Go to church, 
and you will thrive in business. Become a Sabbath- 
school teacher, and you will gain social position.” Such 
arguments logically grow out from linking the kingdom 
of heaven with success in life, and worldly prosperity 
with the outward performance of religious duties, — all 
of which may be true, and certamly marks Protest- 
antism, but is somewhat different from the ideas of the 
Church eighteen hundred years ago. But those were un- 
enlightened times, when men said, “ How hardly shall 
they who have riches enter into the kingdom of God.” 

I pass now to consider the services which Ambrose 
rendered to the Church, and which have given him a 
name in history. 

One of these was the zealous conservation of the 
truths he received on authority. To guard the purity of 
the faith was one of the most important functions of a 
primitive bishop. The last thing the Church would 
tolerate in one of her overseers was a Gallio in religion. 
She scorned those philosophical dignitaries who would 
sit in the seats of Moses and Paul, and use the specula- 
tions of the Greeks to build up the orthodox faith, 


The last thing which a primitive bishop thought of was 
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to advance against Goliath, not with the sling of David, 
but with the weapons of Pagan Grecian schools. It was 
incumbent on the watchman who stood on the walls 
of Zion, to see that no suspicious enemy entered her 
hallowed gates. The Church gave to him that trust, 
and reposed in his fidelity. Now Ambrose was not a 
great scholar, nor a subtle theologian. Nor was he 
dexterous in the use of dialectical weapons, like Atha- 
nasius, Augustine, or Thomas Aquinas. But he was 
sufficiently intelligent to know what the authorities de- 
clared to be orthodox. He knew that the fashionable 
speculations about the Trinity were not the doctrines of 
Paul. He knew that self-expiation was not the expia- 
tion of the cross; that the mission of Christ was some- 
thing more than to set a good example; that faith was 
not estimation merely; that regeneration was not a mere 
external change of life; that the Divine government 
was a perpetual interference to bring good out of evil, 
even if it were in accordance with natural law. He 
knew that the boastful philosophy by which some sought 
to bolster up Christianity was that against which the 
apostles had warned the faithful. He knew that the 
Church was attacked in her most vital points, even in 
doctrines, — for “as a man thinketh, so is he.” 

So he fearlessly entered the lists against the heretics, 
most of whom were enrolled among the Manicheans, 
Pelagians, and Arians. 
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The Manicheans were not the most dangerous, but 
they were the most offensive. Their doctrines were too 
absurd to gain a lasting foothold in the West. But they 
made great pretensions to advanced thought, and en- 
erafted on Christianity the speculations of the East as 
to the origin of evil and the nature of God. They were 
not only dreamy theosophists, but materialists under the 
disguise of spiritualism. I shall have more to say of 
these people in the next Lecture, on Augustine, since one 
of his great fights was against the Manichean heresy. 
So I pass them by with only a brief allusion to their 
opinions. 

The Arians were the most powerful and numerous 
body of heretics, —if I may use the language of histo- 
rians, —and it was against these that Ambrose chiefly 
contended. The great battle against them had been 
fought by Athanasius two generations before; but they 
had not been put down. Their doctrines extensively 
prevailed among many of the barbaric chieftains, and 
the empress herself was an Arian, as well as many 
distinguished bishops. Ambrose did not deny the 
great intellectual ability of Arius, nor the purity of 
his morals; but he saw in his doctrines the virtual 
denial of Christ’s divinity and atonement, and a glorifi- 
cation of the reason, and an exaltation of the will, 
which rendered special divine grace unnecessary. The 
Arian controversy, which lasted one hundred years, 
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and has been repeatedly revived, was not a mere dia- 
lectical display, not a war of words, but the most im- 
portant controversy in which theologians ever enlisted, 
and the most vital in its logical deductions. Macaulay 
sneers at the homoousian and the homoiousian ; and when 
viewed in a technical point of view, it may seem to many 
frivolous and vain. But the distinctions of the Trinity, 
which Arius sought to sweep away, are essential to the 
unity and completeness of the whole scheme of salvation, 
as held by the Church to have been revealed in the 
Scriptures ; for if Christ is a mere creature of God, —a 
creation, and not one with Him in essence, — then his 
death would avail nothing for the efficacy of salvation ; 
or, —to use the language of theologians, who have ever 
unfortunately blended the declarations and facts of Scrip- 
ture with dialectical formularies, which are deductions 
made by reason and logic from accepted truths, yet not 
so binding as the plain truths themselves, — Christ’s 
death would be insufficient for an infinite redemption. 
No propitiation of a created being could atone for the 
sins of all other creatures. Thus by the Arian theory the 
Christ of the orthodox church was blotted out, and a man 
was substituted, who was divine only in the matchless 
purity of his life and the transcendent wisdom of his 
utterances ; so that Christ, logically, was a pattern and 
teacher, and not a redeemer. Now, historically, every- 
body knows that for three hundred years Christ was 
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viewed and worshipped as the Son of God, — a divine, 
uncreated being, who assumed a mortal form to make an 
atonement or propitiation for the sins of the world. 
Hence the doctrines of Arius undermined, so far as they 
were received, the whole theology of the early Church, 
and obscured the light of faith itself. Iam compelled to 
say this, if I speak at all of the Arians, which I do his- 
torically rather than controversially. If I eliminated 
theology and political theories and changes from my 
Lectures altogether, there would be nothing left but 
commonplace matter. 

But Ambrose had powerful enemies to contend with 
in his defence of the received doctrines of the Church. 
The Empress Faustina was herself an Arian, and the 
patroness of the sect. Milan was filled with its defend- 
ers, turbulent and insolent under the shield of the court. 
It was the headquarters of the sect at that time. Arian- 
ism was fashionable; and the empress had caused an 
edict to be passed, in the name of her son Valentinian, 
by which liberty of conscience and worship was granted 
to the Arians. She also caused a bishop of her nomina- 
tion and creed to challenge Ambrose to a public dispu- 
tation in her palace on the points in question. Now 
what course did Ambrose pursue? Nothing could be 
fairer, apparently, than the proposal of the empress, — 
nothing more just than her demands. We should say 


that she had enlightened reason on her side, for heresy 
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can never be exterminated by force, unless the force is 
overwhelming, — as in the persecution of the Huguenots 
by Louis XIV., or the slaughter of the Albigenses by 
Innocent III. or the princes he incited to that cruel act. 
Ambrose, however, did not regard the edict as suggested 


by the love of toleration, but as the desire for ascend- 


ency, —as an advanced post to be taken in the conflict, 
— introductory to the triumph of the Arian doctrines 
in the West, and which the Arian emperor and his 
bishops intended should ultimately be the established 
religion of the Western nations. It was not a fight for 
toleration, but for ascendency. Moreover Ambrose saw 
in Arianism a hostile creed, —a dangerous error, subver- 
sive of what is most vital in Christianity. So he deter- 
mined to make no concessions at all, to give no foothold 
to the enemy in a desperate fight. The least concession, 
he thought, would be followed by the demand for new con- 
cessions, and would be a cause of rejoicing to his enemies 
and of humiliation to his friends; and in accordance 
with the everlasting principles of all successful warfare 
he resolved to yield not one jot or tittle. The slightest 
concession was a compromise, and a compromise might 
lead to defeat. There could be no compromise on such 
a vital question as the divinity of our Lord. He might 
have conceded the wisdom of compromise in some quar- 
rel about temporal matters. Had he, as governor of a 


province, been required to make some concession to con- 
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quering barbarians, — had he been a modern statesman 
devising a constitution, a matter of government, — he 
might have acted differently. A policy about tariffs 
and revenues, all resting on unsettled principles of poli- 
tical economy, may have been a matter of compromise, 
—not the fundamental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, as declared by inspiration, and which he was bound 
to accept as they were revealed and declared, whether 
they could be reconciled with his reason or not. There 
is great moral grandeur in the conflict of fundamental 
principles of religion; and there is equal grandeur in 
the conflict between principles and principalities, be- 
tween combatants armed with spiritual weapons and 
combatants armed with the temporal sword, between 
defenceless priests and powerful emperors, between sub- 
jects and the powers that be, between men speaking in the 
name of God Almighty and men at the head of armies, — 
the former strong in the invisible power of tru.h; the 
latter resplendent with material forces. 

Ambrose did not shun the conflict and the danger. 
Never before hada priest dared to confront an emperor, 
except to offer up his lifeasa martyr. Who could resist 
Cesar on his own ground? In the approaching conflict we 
see the precursor of the Hildebrands and the Beckets. 
One of the claims of Luther as a hero was his open defi- 
ance of the Pope, when no person in his condition had 
ever before ventured on such a step. But a Roman em- 
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peror, in his own capital, was greater than a distant Pope, 
especially when the defiant monk was protected by a 
powerful prince. Ambrose had the exalted merit of being 
the first to resist his emperor, not as a martyr willing to 


die for his cause, but as a prelate in a desperate and 


open fight, — as a prelate seeking to conquer. He was 
the first notable man to raise the standard of independ- 
ent spiritual authority. Consider, for a moment, what 
a tremendous step that was, — how pregnant with future 
consequences. He was the first of all the heroes of the 
Church who dared to contend with the temporal powers, 


not as a man uttering a protest, but as an equal adver- 


sary, — as a warrior bent on victory. Therefore has his 
name great historical importance. I know of no man who 
equalled him in intrepidity, and in a far-reaching policy. 
I fancy him looking down the vista of the ages, and de- 
hiberately laying the foundation of an arrogant spiritual 
power. What an example did he set for the popes and 
bishops of the Middle Ages! Here was a just and equal 
law, as we should say,—a beneficent law of religious 
toleration, as it would outwardly appear, — which Am- 
brose, as a subject of the emperor, was required to obey. 
True, it was in reference to a spiritual matter, but em- 
perors, from Cesar downwards, as Pontifex Maximus, 
had believed it their right and province to meddle in such 
matters. See what a hand Constantine had in the or- 


ganization of the Church, even in the discussion of reli- 
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gious doctrines. He presided at the Council of Nice, 
where the great subject of discussion was the Trinity. 
But the Archbishop of Milan dares to say, virtually, to 
the emperor, “ This law-making about our church matters 
is none of your concern. Christianity has abrogated 
your power as High Priest. In spiritual things we will 
not obey you. Your enactments conflict with the divine 
laws, — higher than yours; and we, in this matter of 
conscience, defy your authority. We will obey God 
rather than you.” See in this defiance the rise of a new 
power, —the power of the Middle Ages, — the reign of 
the clergy. 

In the first place, Ambrose refused to take part in a 
religious disputation held in the palace of his enemy, — 
in any palace where a monarch sat as umpire. The 
Church was the true place for a religious controversy, and 
the umpire, if such were needed, should be a priest and 
not a layman. ‘The idea of temporal lords settling a dis- 
puted point of theology seemed to him preposterous. 
So, with blended indignation and haughtiness, he de- 
clared it was against the usages of the Church for the 
laity to sit as judges in theological discussions ; that 
in all spiritual matters emperors were subordinate to 
bishops, not bishops to emperors. Oh, how great is the 
posthumous influence of original heroes! Contemplate 
those fiery remonstrances of Ambrose, — the first on re- 


cord, — when prelates and emperors contended for the 
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mastery, and you will see why the Archbishop of Milan 
is so great a favorite of the Catholic Church. 

And what was the response of the empress, who 
ruled in the name of her son, in view of this dis- 
obedience and defiance? Chrysostom dared to reprove 
female vices ; he did not rebel against imperial power. 
But Ambrose raised an issue with his sovereign. And 
this angry sovereign sent forth her soldiers to eject Am- 
brose from the city. The haughty and insolent priest 
should be exiled, should be imprisoned, should die. 
Shall he be permitted to disobey an imperial command? 
Where would then be the imperial authority ? — a mere 
shadow in an age of anarchy. 

Ambrose did not oppose force by force. His warfare 
was not carnal, but spiritual. He would not, if he 
could, have braved the soldiers of the Government by 
rallying his adherents in the streets. That would have 
been a mob, a sedition, a rebellion. 

But he seeks the shelter of his church, and prays to 
Almighty God. And his friends and admirers— the 
people to whom he preached, to whom he is an 
oracle—also follow him to his sanctuary. The church 
is crowded with his adherents, but they are unarmed. 
Their trust is not in the armor of Goliath, nor even in 
the sling of David, but in that power which protected 
Daniel in the lions’ den. The soldiers are armed, and 


they surround the spacious basilica, the form which the 
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church then assumed. And yet though they surround 
the church in battle array, they dare not force the 
doors, — they dare not enter. Why? Because the 
church had become a sacred place. It was conse- 
crated to the worship of Jehovah. The soldiers were 
afraid of the wrath of God more than of the wrath of 
Faustina or Valentinian. What do you see in this 
fact 2? You see how religious ideas had permeated the 
minds even of soldiers. They were not strong enough 
or brave enough to fight the ideas of their age. Why 
did not the troops of Louis XVI. defend the Bastile ? 
They were strong enough; its cannon could have de- 
molished the whole Faubourg St. Antoine. Alas! the 
soldiers who defended that fortress had caught the ideas 
of the people. They fraternized with them, rather than 
with the Government; they were afraid of opposing 
the ideas which shook France to its centre. So the 
soldiers of the imperial government at Milan, converted 
to the ideas of Christianity, or sympathizing with them, 
or afraid of them, dared not assail the church to which 
Ambrose fled for refuge. Behold in this fact the majes- 
tic power of ideas when they reach the people. 

But if the soldiers dared not attack Ambrose and his 
followers in a consecrated place, they might starve him 
out, or frighten him into a surrender. At this point 
appears the intrepidity of the Christian hero. Day 
after day, and night after night, the bishop maintained 
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his post. The time was spent in religious exercises. 
The people listened to exhortation ; they prayed; they 
sang psalms. Then was instituted, amid that long- 
protracted religious meeting that beautiful antiphonal 
chant of Ambrose, which afterwards, modified and sim- 
plified by Pope Gregory, became the great attraction of 
religious worship in all the cathedrals and abbeys and 
churches of Europe for more than one thousand years. 
It was true congregational singing, in which all took 
part; simple and religious as the songs of Methodists, 
both to drive away fear and ennui, and fortify the soul 
by mspiring melodies, — not artistic music borrowed 
from the opera and oratorio, and sung by four people, 
in a distant loft, for the amusement of the rich pew- 
holders of a fashionable congregation, and calculated 
to make it forget the truths which the preacher has 
declared; but more like the hymns and anthems of 
the son of Jesse, when sung by the whole synagogue, 
making the vaulted roof and lofty pillars of the Medi- 
eeval church re-echo the pans of the transported 
worshippers. 

At last there were signs of rebellion among the sol- 
diers. The new spiritual power was felt, even among 
them. They were tired of their work; they hated it, 
since Ambrose was the representative of ideas that 
claimed obedience no less than the temporal powers. 


The spiritual and temporal powers were, in fact, ar- 
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rayed against each other, — an unarmed clergy, declar- 
ing principles, against an armed soldiery with swords 
and lances. What an unequal fight! Why, the very 
weapons of the soldier are in defence of ideas! The 
soldier himself is very strong in defence of universally 
recognized principles, like law and government, whose 
servant he is. In the case of Ambrose, it was the sup- 
posed law of God against the laws of man. What 
soldier dares to fight against Omnipotence, if he be- 
leves at all in the God to whom he is as personally 
responsible as he is to a ruler? 

Ambrose thus remained the victor. The empress was 
defeated. But she was a woman, and had persistency ; 
she had no intention of succumbing to a priest, and that 
priest her subject. With subtle dexterity she would 
change the mode of attack, not relinquish the fight. 
She sought to compromise. She promised to molest 
Ambrose no more if he would allow one church for the 
Arians. If the powerful metropolitan would concede 
that, he might return to his palace in safety; she 
would withdraw the soldiers. But this he refused. 
Not one church, declared he, should the detractors of 
our Lord possess in the city over which he presided as 
bishop. The Government might take his revenues, 
might take his life; but he would be true to his cause. 
With his last breath he would defend the Church, and 
the doctrines on which it rested. 


von. 1. — 15 
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The angry empress then renewed her attack more 
fiercely. She commanded the troops to seize by force 
one of the churches of the city for the use of the 
Arians; and the bishop was celebrating the sacred mys- 
teries on Palm Sunday when news was brought to him 
of this outrage,—of this encroachment on the episcopal 
authority. The whole city was thrown into confusion. 
Every man armed himself; some siding with the em- 
press, and others with the bishop. The magistrates 
were in despair, since they could not maintain law and 
order. They appealed to Ambrose to yield for the sake 
of peace and public order. To whom he replied, in 
substance, “What is that to me? My kingdom is not of 
this world. JI will not interfere in civil matters. The 
responsibility of maintaining order in the streets does 
not rest on me, but on you. See you to that. It is 
only by prayer that I am strong.” 

Again the furious empress— baffled, not conquered — 
ordered the soldiers to seize the person of Ambrose in 
his church. But they were terror-stricken. Seize the 
minister at the altar of Omnipotence! It was not to be 
thought of. They refused to obey. They sent word to 
the imperial palace that they would only take possession 
of the church on the sole condition that the emperor 
(who was controlled by his mother) should abandon 
Arianism. How angry must have been the Court:! 


Soldiers not only disobedient, but audaciously dictating 
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in matters of religion! But this treason on the part 
of the defenders of the throne was a very serious mat- 
ter. The Court now became alarmed in its turn. And 
this alarm was increased when the officers of the pal- 
ace sided with the bishop. “I perceive,” said the crest- 
fallen and defeated monarch, and in words of bitterness, 
“that I am only the shadow of an emperor, to whom 
you dare dictate my religious belief.” 

Valentinian was at last aroused toa sense of his dan- 
ger. He might be dragged from his throne and assas- 
sinated. He saw that his throne was undermined by a 
priest, who used only these simple words, “It is my 
duty to obey God rather than man.” A rebellious mob, 
an indignant court, a superstitious soldiery, and angry 
factions compelled him to recall his guards. It was a 
great triumph for the archbishop. Face to face he had 
defeated the emperor. The temporal power had yielded 
to the spiritual. Six hundred years before Henry IV. 
stooped to beg the favor and forgiveness of Hildebrand, 
at the fortress of Canossa, the State had conceded the 
supremacy of the Church in the person of the fearless 
Ambrose. 

Not only was Ambrose an intrepid champion of the 
Church and the orthodox faith, but he was often sent, 
in critical crises, as an ambassador to the barbaric 
courts. Such was the force and dignity of his personal 


character. This is one of the first examples on record 
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of a priest. being employed by kings in the difficult art 
of negotiation in State matters; but it became very 
common in the Middle Ages for prelates and abbots to 
be ambassadors of princes, since they were not only the 
most powerful but most intelligent and learned person- 
ages of their times. They had, moreover, the most tact 
and the most agreeable manners. 

When Maximus revolted against the feeble Gratian 
(emperor of the West), subdued his forces, took his lie, 
and established himself in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the 
Emperor Valentinian sent Ambrose to the barbarian’s 
court to demand the body of his murdered brother. 
Arriving at Treves, the seat of the prefecture, where his 
father had been governor, he repaired at once to the 
palace of the usurper, and demanded an interview 
with Maximus. _ The lord chamberlain informed him 
he could only be heard before council. Led to the 
council chamber, the usurper arose to give him the 
accustomed kiss of salutation among the Teutonic kings. 
But Ambrose refused it, and upbraided the potentate 
for compelling him to appear in the council chamber. 
“But,” replied Maximus, ‘on a former mission you 
came to this chamber.” <‘ True,” replied the prelate, 
“but then I came to sue for peace, as a suppliant; 
now I come to demand, as an equal, the body of Gra- 
tian.” “An equal, are you?” replied the usurper; 


“from whom have you received this rank?” “From 
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God Almighty,” replied the prelate, “who preserves to 
Valentinian the empire he has given him.” On this, 
the angry Maximus threatened the life of the ambassa- 
dor, who, rising in wrath, in his turn thus addressed 
him, before all his councillors: “Since you have robbed 
an anointed prince of his throne, at least restore his 
ashes to his kindred. Do you fear a tumult when the 
soldiers shall see the dead body of their murdered 
emperor? What have you to fear from a corpse whose 
death you ordered? Do you say you only destroyed 
your enemy? Alas! he was not your enemy, but you 
were jis. If some one had possessed himself of your 
provinces, as you seized those of Gratian, would not 
be the enemy? Can you call 


he — instead of you 
him an enemy who only sought to preserve what was 
his own? Who is the lawful sovereign, — he who 
seeks to keep together his legitimate provinces, or he 
who has succeeded in wresting them away? Oh, thou 
successful usurper! God himself shall smite thee. 
Thou shalt be delivered into the hands of Theodosius. 
Thou shalt lose thy kingdom and thy life.” How the 
prelate reminds us of a Jewish prophet giving to kings 
unwelcome messages,—of Daniel pointing out to Bel- 
shazzar the handwriting on the wall! He was not a 
Priam begging the dead body of his son, or hurling 
impotent weapons amid the crackling ruins of Troy, 
but an Elijah at the court of Ahab. 
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But this fearlessness was surpassed by the boldness 
of rebuke which later he dared to give to Theodosius, 
when this great general had defeated the Goths, and 
postponed for a time the ruin of the Empire, of which 
he became the supreme and only emperor. Theodosius 
was in fact one of the greatest of the emperors, and 
the last great man who swayed the sceptre of Trajan, 
his ancestor. On him the vulgar and the high-born 
equally gazed with admiration, — and yet he was not 
great enough to be free from vices, patron as he was 
of the Church and her institutions. 

It seems that this illustrious emperor, in a fit of pas- 
sion, ordered the slaughter of the people of Thessa- 
lonica, because they had arisen and killed some half-a- 
dozen of the officers of the government, in a sedition, on 
account of the imprisonment of a favorite circus-rider. 
The wrath of Theodosius knew no bounds. He had 
once before forgiven the people of Antioch for a more 
outrageous insult to imperial authority; but he would 
not pardon the people of Thessalonica, and caused some 
seven thousand of them to be executed,—an outrageous 
vengeance, a crime against humanity. The severity of 
this punishment filled the whole Empire with conster- 
nation. Ambrose himself was so overwhelmed with 
grief and indignation that he retired into the country 
in order to avoid all intercourse with his sovereign. 


And there he remained, until the emperor came to him- 
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self and comprehended the enormity of his crime. But 
Ambrose wrote a letter to the emperor, in which he 
insisted on his repentance and expiation. ‘The emperor 
was so touched by the fidelity and eloquence of the 
prelate that he came to the cathedral to offer up his cus- 
tomary oblations. But the bishop, in his episcopal robes, 
met him at the porch and forbade his entrance. “Do 
not think, O Emperor, to atone for the enormity of your 
offence by merely presenting yourself in the church. 
Dream not of entering these sacred precincts with your 
hands stained with blood. Receive with submission the 
sentence of the Church.” Then Theodosius attempted 
to justify himself by the example of David. “But,” 
retorted the bishop, “if you imitate David in his 
crime, imitate David in his repentance. Insult not 
the Church by a double crime.” So the emperor, in 
spite of his elevated rank and power, was obliged to 
return. The festival of Christmas approached, the great 
holiday of the Church, and then was seen one of the 
rarest spectacles which history records. The great 
emperor, now with undivided authority, penetrated 
with grief and shame and penitence, again approached 
the sacred edifice, and openly made a full confession of 
his sins; and not till then was he received into the 
communion of the Church. 

I think this scene is grand; worthy of a great 
painter, —of a painter who knows history as well 
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as art, which so few painters do know; yet ought to 
know if they would produce immortal pictures. Nor 
do I know which to admire the more, —the penitent 
emperor offering public penance for his abuse of im- 
perial authority, or the brave and conscientious pre- 
late who dared to rebuke his sim. When has such 
a thing happened in modern times? Bossuet had 
the courage to dictate, in the royal chapel, the duties 
of a king, and Bourdaloue once ventured to reprove 
his royal hearer for an outrageous scandal. These 
instances of priestly boldness and fidelity are cited as 
remarkable. And they were remarkable, when we con- 
sider what an egotistical, haughty, exacting, voluptuous 
monarch Louis XIV. was, —a monarch who killed Ra- 
cine by an angry glance. But what bishop presumed 
to insist on public penance for the persecutions of the 
Huguenots, or the lavish expenditures and imperious 
tyranny of the court mistresses, who scandalized France? 
I read of no churchman who, in more recent times, has 
dared to reprove and openly rebuke a sovereign, in the 
style of Ambrose, except John Knox. Ambrose not 
merely reproved, but he punished, and brought the 
greatest emperor, since Constantine, to the stoo) of 
penitence. 

It was by such acts, as prelate, that Ambrose won 
immortal fame, and set an example to future ages. His 


whole career is full of such deeds of intrepidity. Once 
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he refused to offer the customary oblation of the altar 
until Theodosius had consented to remit an unjust fine. 
He battled all enemies alike, — infidels, emperors, and 
Pagans. It was his mission to-act, rather than to talk. 
His greatness was in his character, like that of our 
Washington, who was not a man of words or genius. 
What a failure is a man in an exalted post without 
character ! 

But he had also other qualities which did him honor, 
—for which we reverence him. See his laborious life, 
his assiduity in the discharge of every duty, his charity, 
his broad humanity, soaring beyond mere conventional 
and technical and legal piety. See him breaking in 
pieces the consecrated vessels of the cathedral, and 
turning them into money to redeem Illyrian captives ; 
and when reproached for this apparent desecration 
replying thus: “Whether is it better to preserve our 
gold or the souls of men? Has the Church no higher 
mission to fulfil than to guard the ornaments made by 
men’s hands, while the faithful are suffering exile and 
bonds? Do the blessed sacraments need silver and 
gold, to be efficacious? What greater service to the 
Church can we render than charities to the unfortu- 
nate, in obedience to that eternal test, ‘I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat’”? See this venerated 
prelate giving away his private fortune to the poor; see 
him refusing even to handle money, knowing the temp- 

15* 
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tation to avarice or greed. What a low estimate he 
placed on what was so universally valued, measuring 
money by the standard of eternal weights! See this 
good bishop, always surrounded with the pious and the 
learned, attending to all their wants, evincing with his 
charities the greatest capacity of friendship. His affec- 
tions went out to all the world, and his chamber was 
open to everybody. The companion and Mentor of 
emperors, the prelate charged with the most pressing 
duties finds time for all who seek his advice or con- 
solation. 

One of the most striking facts which attest his good- 
ness was his generous and affectionate treatment of 
Saint Augustine, at that time an unconverted teacher 
of rhetoric. It was Ambrose who was instrumental in 
his conversion; and only a man of broad experience, 
and deep convictions, and profound knowledge, and 
exquisite tact, could have had influence over the great- 
est thinker of Christian antiquity. Augustine not only 
praises the private life of Ambrose, but the eloquence 
of his sermons; and I suppose that Augustine was a 
judge in such matters. “For,” says Augustine, “while 
I opened my heart to admire how eloquently he spoke, 
I also felt how truly he spoke.” Everybody equally 
admired and loved this great metropolitan, because his 
piety was enlightened, because he was above all relig- 


ious tricks and pious frauds. He even refused money 
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for the Church when given grudgingly, or extorted by 
plausible sophistries. He remitted to a poor woman 
a legacy which her brother had given to the Church, 
leaving her penniless and dependent; declaring that “ if 
the Church is to be enriched at the expense of fraternal 
friendships, if family ties are to be sundered, the cause 
of Christ would be dishonored rather than advanced.” 
We see here not only a broad humanity, but a pro- 
found sense of justice, —a practical piety, showing an 
enlightened and generous soul. He was not the man 
to allow a family to be starved because a conscience- 
stricken husband or father wished, under ghostly influ- 
ences and in face of death, to make a propitiation for a 
life of greediness and usurious grindings, by an unjust 
disposition of his fortune to the Church. Possibly 
he had doubts whether any money would benefit the 
Church which was obtained by wicked arts, or had 
been originally gained by injustice and hard-hearted- 


Ness. 


Thus does Saint Ambrose come down to us from 
antiquity, — great in his feats of heroism, great as an 
executive ruler of the Church, great in deeds of benevo- 
lence, rather than as orator, theologian, or student. 
Yet, like Chrysostom, he preached every Sunday, and 
often in the week besides, and his sermons had great 


power on his generation. When he died in 396 he 
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left behind him even a rich legacy of theological trea- 
tises, as well as some fervid, inspiring hymns, and an 
influence for the better in the modes of church music, 
which was the beginning of the modern development 
of that great element in public worship. As a defender 
of the faith by his pen, he may have yielded to greater 
geniuses than he; but as the guardian of the interests 
of the Church, as a stalwart giant, who prostrated the 
kings of the earth before him and gained the first great 
battles of the spiritual over the temporal power, Am- 
brose is worthy to be ranked among the great Fathers, 
and will continue to receive the praises of enlightened 


Christendom. 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


HE most intellectual of all the Fathers of the 
Church was doubtless Saint Augustine. He is 

the great oracle of the Latin Church. He directed the 
thinking of the Christian world for a thousand years. 
He was not perhaps so learned as Origen, nor so critical 
as Jerome; but he was broader, profounder, and more 
original than they, or any other of the great lights who 
shed the radiance of genius on the crumbling fabric of 
the ancient civilization. He is the sainted doctor of the 
Church, equally an authority with both Catholics and 
Protestants. His penetrating genius, his comprehensive 
views of all systems of ancient thought, and his marvel- 
lous powers as a systematizer of Christian doctrines 
place him among the immortal benefactors of mankind ; 
while his humanity, his breadth, his charity, and his 
piety have endeared him to the heart of the Christian 


world. 
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Let me present, as well as I can, his history, his ser- 
vices, and his personal character, all of which form no 
sma part of the inheritance bequeathed to us by the 
giants of the fourth and fifth centuries, — that which 
we call the Patristic literature, —the only literature 
worthy of preservation in the declining days of the 


old Roman world. 


Augustine was born at Tagaste, or Tagastum, near 
Carthage, in the Numidian province of the Roman 
Empire, in the year 353,—a_ province rich, culti- 
vated, luxurious, where the people (at least the edu- 
cated classes) spoke the Latin language, and had 
adopted the Roman laws and institutions. They were 
not black, like negroes, though probably swarthy, being 
descended from Tyrians and Greeks, as well as Numi- 
dians. They were as civilized as the Spaniards or the 
Gauls or the Syrians. Carthage then rivalled Alex- 
andria, which was a Grecian city. If Augustine was 
not as white as Ptolemy or Cleopatra, he was probably 
no darker than Athanasius. 

Unlike most of the great Fathers, his parentage was 
humble. He owed nothing to the circumstances of 
wealth and rank. His father was a heathen, and lived, 
as Augustine tells us, in “heathenish sin.” But bis 
mother was a woman of remarkable piety and strength 


of mind, who devoted herself to the education of her 
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son. Augustine never alludes to her except with ven- 
eration; and his history adds additional confirmation 
to the fact that nearly all the remarkable men of our 
world have had remarkable mothers. No woman is 
dearer to the Church than Monica, the sainted mother 
of Augustine, and chiefly in view of her intense solici- 
tude for his spiritual interests, and her extraordinary 
faith in his future conversion, in spite of his youthful 
follies and excesses, — encouraged by that good bishop 
who told her “that it was impossible that the child of ) 
so many prayers could be lost.” 

Augustine, in his “Confessions,” —that remarkable 
book which has lasted fifteen hundred years, and is 
still prized for its intensity, its candor, and its profound 
acquaintance with the human heart, as well as evan- 
gelical truth; not an egotistical parade of morbid senti- 
mentalities, like the “Confessions” of Rousseau, but a 
mirror of Christian experience, — tells us that until he 
was sixteen he was obstinate, lazy, neglectful of his 
studies, indifferent to reproach, and abandoned to hea- 
thenish sports. He even committed petty thefts, was 
quarrelsome, and indulged in demoralizing pleasures. 
At nineteen he was sent to Carthage to be educated, 
where he went still further astray; was a follower of 
stage-players (then all but infamous), and gave himself 
up to unholy loves. But his intellect was inquiring, 
his nature genial, and his habits as studious as could 
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be reconciled with a life of pleasure, —a sort of Alci- 
biades, without his wealth and rank, willing to lsten 
to any Socrates who would stimulate his mind. With 
all his excesses and vanities, he was not frivolous, and 
seemed at an early age to be a sincere inquirer after 
truth. The first work which had a marked effect on him 
was the “Hortensius” of Cicero, —a lost book, which 
contained an eloquent exhortation to philosophy, or the 
love of wisdom. From that he turned to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but they seemed to him then very poor, compared 
with the stateliness of Tully, nor could his sharp wit 
penetrate their meaning. Those who seemed to have 
the greatest influence over him were the Manicheans, — 
a transcendental, oracular, indefinite, Ulogical, preten- 
tious set of philosophers, who claimed superior wisdom, 
and were not unlike (at least in spirit) those modern 
savans in the Christian commonwealth, who make a 
mockery of what is most sacred in Christianity while 
themselves propounding the most absurd theories. 

The Manicheans claimed to be a Christian sect, but 
were Oriental in their origin and Pagan in their ideas. 
They derived their doctrines from Manes, or Mani, who 
flourished in Persia in the second half of the third cen- 
tury, and who engrafted some Christian doctrines on 
his system, which was essentially the dualism of Zoro- 
aster and the pantheism of Buddha. He assumed two 
original substances, — God and Hyle, light and dark- 
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ness, good and evil,—which were opposed to each 
other. Matter, which is neither good nor evil, was re- 
garded as bad in itself, and identified with darkness, 
the prince of which overthrew the primitive man. 
Among the descendants of the fallen man lght and 
darkness have struggled for supremacy, but matter, or 
darkness, conquered; and Christ, who was confounded 
with the sun, came to break the dominion. But the 
light of his essential being could not unite with dark- 
ness; therefore he was not born of a woman, nor did he 
die to rise again. Christ had thus no personal ex- 
istence. As the body, being matter, was thought to be 
essentially evil, it was the aim of the Manicheans to set 
the soul free from matter; hence abstinence, and the 
various forms of asceticism which early entered into 
the pietism of the Oriental monks. That which gave the 
Manicheans a hold on the mind of Augustine, seeking 
after truth, was their arrogant claim to the solution of 
mysteries, especially the origin of evil, and their affec- 
tation of superior knowledge. Their watchwords were 
Reason, Science, Philosophy. Moreover, like the Soph- 
ists in the time of Socrates, they were assuming, spe- 
cious, and rhetorical. Augustine — ardent, imaginative, 
credulous — was attracted by them, and he enrolled 
himself in their esoteric circle. 

The coarser forms of sin he now abandoned, only to 
resign himself to the emptiness of dreamy speculations 
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and the praises of admirers. He won prizes and lau- 
rels in the schools. For nine years he was much flat- 
tered for his philosophical attainments. I can almost 
see this enthusiastic youth scandalizing and shocking 
his mother and her friends by his bold advocacy of doc- 
trines at war with the gospel, but which he supposed 
to be very philosophical. Pert and bright young men 
in these times often talk as he did, but do not know 


enough to see their own shallowness. 
“Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


The mind of Augustine, however, was logical, and 
naturally profound; and at last he became dissatisfied 
with the nonsense with which plausible pretenders en- 
snared him. He was then what we should call a 
schoolmaster, or what some would call a_ professor, 
and taught rhetoric for his support, which was a lucra- 
tive and honorable calling. He became a master of 
words. From words he ascended to definitions, and 
hike all true inquirers began to love the definite, the 
precise. He wanted a basis to stand upon. He sought 
certitudes, — elemental truths which sophistry could 
not cover up. Then the Manicheans could no longer 
satisfy him. He had doubts, difficulties, which no Mani- 
chean could explain, not even Dr. Faustus of Mileve, 
the great oracle and leader of the sect, —a subtle dia- 
lectician and brilliant orator, but without depth or 
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earnestness, — whom he compares to a cup-bearer pre- 
senting a costly goblet, but without anything in it. 
And when it became clear that this high-priest of 
pretended wisdom was ignorant of the things in which 
he was supposed to excel, but which Augustine him- 
self had already learned, his disappointment was so 
great that he lost faith both in the teacher and his doc- 
trines. Thus this Faustus, ‘neither willing nor witting 
it,” was the very man who loosened the net which had 
ensnared Augustine for so many years. 

He was now thirty years of age, and had taught 
rhetoric in Carthage, the capital of Northern Africa, 
with brilliant success, for three years; but panting 
for new honors or for new truth, he removed to Rome, 
to pursue both his profession and his philosophical 
studies. He entered the capital of the world in the 
height of its material glories, but in the decline of its 
political importance, when Damasus occupied the epis- 
copal throne, and Saint Jerome was explaining the 
Scriptures to the high-born ladies of Mount Aventine, 
who grouped around him,— women like Paula, Fabi- 
ola, and Marcella. Augustine knew none of these illus- 
trious people. He lodged with a Manichean, and still 
frequented the meetings of the sect; convinced, indeed, 
that the truth was not with them, but despairing to find 
it elsewhere. In this state of mind he was drawn to 


the doctrines of the New Academy, — or, as Augustine 
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in his “Confessions” calls them, the Academics, — 
whose representatives, Arcesilaus and Carneades, also 
made great pretensions, but denied the possibility of 
arriving at absolute truth, — aiming only at probability. 
However lofty the speculations of these philosophers, they 
were sceptical in their tendency. They furnished no 
anchor for such an earnest thinker as Augustine. They 
gave him no consolation. Yet his dislike of Chris- 
tianity remained. 

Moreover, he was disappointed with Rome. He did not 
find there the great men he sought, or if great men were 
there he could not get access to them. He found hin- 
self in a moral desert, without friends and congenial 
companions. He found everybody so immersed in pleas- 
ure, or gain, or frivolity, that they had no time or incli- 
nation for the quest for truth, except in those circles he 
despised. “Truth,” they cynically said, “what 2s truth? 
Will truth enable us to make eligible matches with rich 
women? Will it give us luxurious banquets, or build 
palaces, or procure chariots of silver, or robes of silk, or 
oysters of the Lucrine lake, or Falernian wines? Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Inasmuch as the 
arts of rhetoric enabled men to rise at the bar or shine 
in fashionable circles, he had plenty of scholars; but 
they left his lecture-room when required to pay. At 
Carthage his pupils were boisterous and turbulent; at 
Rome they were tricky and mean. The professor was 
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not only disappointed, — he was disgusted. He found 
neither truth nor money. Still, he was not wholly un- 
known or unsuccessful. His great abilities were seen 
and admired ; so that when the people of Milan sent to 
Symmachus, the prefect of the city, to procure for them 
a prov- 


an able teacher of rhetoric, he sent Augustine, 
idential thing, since in the second capital of Italy he 
heard the great Ambrose preach; he found one Chris- 
tian whom he respected, whom he admired, — and him he 
sought. And Ambrose found time to show him an epis- 
copal kindness. At first Augustine listened as a critic, 
trying the eloquence of Ambrose, whether it answered 
the fame thereof, or flowed fuller or lower than was re- 
ported; “but of the matter I was,” says Augustine, “a 
scornful and careless looker-on, being delighted with the 
sweetness of his discourse. Yet I was, though by little 
and little, gradually drawing nearer and nearer to truth; 
for though I took no pains to learn what he spoke, only 
to hear how he spoke, yet, together with the words 
which I would choose, came into my mind the things 
I would refuse; and while I opened my heart to admire 
how eloquently he spoke, I also felt how truly he spoke. 
And so by degrees I resolved to abandon forever the 
Manicheans, whose falsehoods I detested, and deter- 
mined to be a catechumen of the Catholic Church.” 
This was the great crisis of his life. He had renounced ' 


a false philosophy; he sought truth from a Christian 
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bishop; he put himself under Christian influences. 
Fortunately at this time his mother Monica, to whom he 
had lied and from whom he had run away, joined him; 
also his son Adeodatus,—the son of the woman with | 
whom he had lived in illicit intercourse for fifteen years. / 
3ut his conversion was not accomplshed. He purposed’ 
marriage, sent away his concubine to Africa, and yet fell 
again into the mazes of another unlawful and entangling 
love. It was not easy to overcome the loose habits of 
his life. Sensuality ever robs a man of the power of 
will. He had a double nature,—a strong sensual 
body, with a lofty and inquiring soul. And awful were 
his conflicts, not with an unfettered imagination, like 
Jerome in the wilderness, but with positive sm. The 
evil that he would not, that he did, followed with re- 
morse and shame; still a slave to his senses, and per- 
haps to his imagination, for though he had broken away 
from the materialism of the Manicheans, he had not 
abandoned philosophy. He read the books of Plato, 
which had a good effect, since he saw, what he had not 
seen before, that true realities are purely intellectual, 
and that God, who occupies the summit of the world of 
intelligence, is a pure spirit, inaccessible to the senses ; 
so that Platonism to him, in an important sense, was 
the vestibule of Christianity. Platonism, the loftiest 
development of pagan thought, however, did not eman- 
cipate him. He comprehended the Logos of the Athe- 
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nian sage; but he did not comprehend the Word made 
flesh, the Word attached to the Cross. The mystery of 
the Incarnation offended his pride of reason. 

At length lght beamed in upon him from another 
source, whose simplicity he had despised. He read 
Saint Paul. No longer did the apostle’s style seem 
barbarous, as it did to Cardinal Bembo, —it was a 
fountain of life. He was taught two things he had 
not read in the books of the Platonists, — the lost 
state of man, and the need of divine erace. The In- 
carnation appeared in a new light. Jesus Christ was 
revealed to him as the restorer of fallen humanity. 

He was now “rationally convinced.” He accepted the 
theology of Saint Paul; but he could not break away 
from his sins. And yet the awful truths he accepted 
filled him with anguish, and produced dreadful conflicts. 
The law of his members warred against the law of his 
mind. In agonies he cried, “Oh, wretched man that I 
am! Who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” 
He shunned all intercourse. He withdrew to his garden, 
reclined under a fig-tree, and gave vent to bitter tears. 
He wrestled with the angel, and his deliverance was at 
hand. It was under the fig-tree of his garden that he 
fancied he heard a voice of boy or girl, he could not tell, 
chanting and often repeating, “ Take up and read; take 
up and read.” He opened the Scriptures, and his eye 
alighted not on the text which had converted Antony 
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the monk, “Go and sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,” but 
on this: ‘“ Let us walk honestly, as in the day, not in 
rioting, drunkenness, and wantonness, but put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, aud not make provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ That text decided 
him, and broke his fetters. . His conversion was accom- 
plished. He poured forth his soul in thanksgiving and 
praise. 

He was now in the thirty-second year of his age, and 
resolved to renounce his profession, — or, to use his lan- 
guage, “to withdraw from the marts of lp-labor and the 
selling of words,” — and enter the service of the new mas- 
ter who had called him to prepare himself for a higher vo- 
cation. He retired to a country house, near Milan, which 
belonged to his friend Veracundus, and he was accom- 
panied in his retreat by his mother, his brother Navi- 
ius, his son Adeodatus, Alypius his confidant, Trigentius 
and Licentius his scholars, and his cousins Lastidianus 
and Rusticus. I should like to describe those blissful 
and enchanting days, when without asceticism and with- 
out fanaticism, surrounded with admiring friends and 
relatives, he discoursed on the highest truths which can 
elevate the human mind. Amid the rich olive-groves 
and dark waving chesnuts which skirted the loveliest of 
Italian lakes, in sight of both Alps and Apennines, did 


this great master of Christian philosophy prepare him- 
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self for his future labors, and forge the weapons with 
which he overthrew the high-priests who assailed the in- 
tegrity of the Christian faith. The hand of opulent friend- 
ship supplied his wants, as Paula ministered to Jerome in 
Bethlehem. Often were discussions with his pupils and 
friends prolonged into the night and continued until the 
morning. Plato and Saint Paul reappeared in the gar- 
dens of Como. Thus three more glorious years were 
passed in study, in retirement, and in profitable discourse, 
without scandal and without vanity. The proud philo- 
sopher was changed into a humble Christian, thirsting 
for a living union with God. The Psalms of David, 
next to the Epistles of Saint Paul, were his favorite 
study, — that pure and lofty poetry “ which strips away 
the curtains of the skies, and approaches boldly but 
meekly into the presence of Him who dwells in bound- 
less and inaccessible majesty.” In the year 387, at the 
age of thirty-four, he received the rite of baptis.a from 
the great archbishop who was so instrumental in his 
conversion, and was admitted into the ranks of the visible 
Church, and prepared to return to Africa. But before 
he could embark, his beloved mother died at Ostia, feel- 
ing, with Simeon, that she could now depart in peace, 
having seen the salvation of the Lord, — but to the immo- 
derate grief of Augustine who made no effort to dry his 
tears. It was not till the following year that he sailed 


for Carthage, not long tarrying there, but retiring to 
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Tagaste, to his paternal estate, where he spent three years 
more in study and meditation, giving away all he pos- 
sessed to religion and charity, living with his friends ina 
complete community of goods. It was there that some ot 
his best works were composed. In the year 391, on a visit 
to Hippo, a Numidian seaport, he was forced into more 
active duties. Entering the church, the people clamored 
for his ordination; and such was his power as a pulpit 
orator, and so universally was he revered, that in two 
years after he became coadjutor bishop, and his great 
career began. 

As a bishop he won universal admiration. Councils 
could do nothing without his presence. Emperors con- 
descended to sue for his advice. He wrote letters to all 
parts of Christendom. He was alike saint, oracle, 
prelate, and preacher. He labored day and night, living 
simply, but without monkish austerity. At table, read- 
ing and literary conferences were preferred to secular 
conversation. Huis person was accessible. He interested 
himself in everybody’s troubles, and visited the forlorn 
and miserable. He was indefatigable in reclaiming those 
who had strayed from the fold. He won every heart by 
charity, and captivated every mind with his eloquence ; 
so that Hippo, a little African town, was no longer 
“least among the cities of Judah,” since her prelate was 
consulted from the extremities of the earth, and his 


influence went forth throughout the crumbling Empire, 
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to heal division and establish the faith of the wavering, 
—a Father of the Church universal. 

Yet it is not as bishop, but as doctor, that he is immor- 
tal. It was his mission to head off the dissensions and 
heresies of his age, and to establish the faith of Paul 
even among the Germanic barbarians. He is the great 
theologian of the Church, and his system of divinity not 
only was the creed of the Middle Ages, but is still an 
authority in the schools, both Catholic and Protestant. 

Let us, then, turn to his services as theologian and 
philosopher. He wrote over a thousand treatises, and 
on almost every subject that has interested the human 
mind; but his labors were chiefly confined to the prevail- 
ing and more subtle and dangerous errors of his day. 
Nor was it by dry dialectics that he refuted these here- 
sies, although the most logical and acute of men, but by 
his profound insight into the cardinal principles of 
Christianity, which he discoursed upon with the most 
extraordinary affluence of thought and language, dis- 
daining all sophistries and speculations. He went to 
the very core,—a realist of the most exalted type, 
permeated with the spirit of Plato, yet bewing down 
to Paul. 

We first find him combating the opinions which had 
originally enthralled him, and which he understood bet- 
ter than any theologian who ever lived. 

But I need not repeat what I have already said of the 
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Manicheans, — those arrogant and shallow philosophers 
who made such high pretension to superior wisdom; men 
who adored the divinity of mind, and the inherent evil of 
matter; men who sought to emancipate the soul, which 
in their view needed no regeneration from all the influ- 
ences of the body. That this soul, purified by asceticism, 
might be reunited to the great spirit of the universe from 
which it had originally emanated, was the hopeless aim 
and dream of these theosophists, — not the control of 
passions and appetites, which God commands, but their 
eradication ; not the worship of a Creator who made 
the heaven and the earth, but a vague worship of the 
creation itself. They little dreamed that it is not the 
body (neither good nor evil in itself) which is sinful, but 
the perverted mind and soul, the wicked imagination of 
the heart, out of which proceeds that which defileth a 
man, and which can only be controlled and purified by 
Divine assistance. Augustine showed that purity was 
an inward virtue, not the crucifixion of the body ; that 
its passions and appetites are made to be subservient to 
reason and duty; that the law of temperance is self- 
restraint; that the soul was not an emanation or evolu- 
tion from eternal light, but a distinct creation of Almighty 
God, which He has the power to destroy, as well as the 
body itself; that nothing in the universe can live with- 
out His pleasure; that His intervention is a logical 


sequence of His moral government. But his most 
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withering denunciation of the Manicheans was directed 
against their pride of reason, against their darkened un- 
derstanding, which led them not only to believe a lie, 
but to glory in it, —the utter perverseness of the mind 
when in rebellion to divine authority, in view of which 
it is almost vain to argue, since truth will neither be 
admitted nor accepted. oe 
There was another class of Christians who provoked 
the controversial genius of Augustine, and these were 
the Donatists. These men were not heretics, but bigots. 
They made the rite of baptism to depend on the charac- 
ter of the officiating priest; and hence they insisted on 
rebaptism, if the priest who had baptized proved un- 
worthy. They seemed to forget that no clergyman ever 
baptized from his own authority or worthiness, but only 
in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Nobody knows who baptized Paul, and he felt 
under certain circumstances even that he was sent not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel. Lay baptism has 
always been held valid. Hence, such reformers as Cal- 
vin and Knox did not deem it necessary to rebaptize 
those who had been converted from the Roman Catholic 
faith; and if I do not mistake, even Roman Catholics 
do not insist on rebaptizing Protestants. But the Don- 
atists so magnified, not the rite, but the form of it, that 
they lost the spirit of it, and became seceders, and created 
a mournful division in the Church, —a schism which 
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gave rise to bitter animosities. The churches of Africa 
were rent by their implacable feuds, and on so small a mat- 
ter, — even as the ranks of the reformers under Luther 
were so soon divided by the Anabaptists. In propor- 
tion to the unimportance of the shibboleth was tenacity 
to it, 
illiberal minds. It is not because a man accepts a shib- 


a mark which has ever characterized narrow and 


boleth that he is narrow and small, but because he fights 
for it. As a minute critic would cast out from the fra- 
ternity of scholars him who cannot tell the difference 
between we and et, so the Donatist would expel from the 
true fold of Christ those who accepted baptism from 
an unworthy priest. Augustine at first showed great 
moderation and patience and gentleness in dealing with 
these narrow-minded and fierce sectarians, who carried 
their animosity so far as to forbid bread to be baked for 
the use of the Catholics in Carthage, when they had 
the ascendency; but at last he became indignant, and 
implored the aid of secular magistrates. 

Augustine’s controversy with the Donatists led to 
two remarkable tracts, — one on the evil of suppressing 
heresy by the sword, and the other on the unity of the 
Church. 

In the first he showed a spirit of toleration beyond 
his age; and this is more remarkable because his temper 
was naturally ardent and fiery. But he protested in his 


writings, and before councils, against violence in forcing 
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religious convictions, and advocated a liberality worthy 
of John Locke. 

In the second tract he advocated a principle which 
had a prodigious influence on the minds of his genera- 
tion, and greatly contributed to establish the polity of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He argued the necessity 
of unity in government as well as unity in faith, like 
Cyprian before him; and this has endeared him to the 
Roman Catholic Church, I apprehend, even more than 
his glorious defence of the Pauline theology. There are 
some who think that all governments arise out of the 
circumstances and the necessities of the times, and that 
there are no rules laid down in the Bible for any par- 
ticular form or polity, since a government which may 
be adapted to one age or people may not be fitted for an- 
other ;— even as a monarchy would not succeed in New 
England any more than a democracy in China. But the 
most powerful sects among Protestants, as well as among 
the Catholics themselves, insist on the divine author- 
ity for their several forms of government, and all would 
have insisted, at different periods, on producing confor- 
mity with their notions. The high-church Episcopalian 
and the high-church Presbyterian equally insist on the 
divine authority for their respective institutions. The 
Catholics simply do the same, when they make Saint 
Peter the rock on which the supremacy of their Church 


is based. In the time of Augustine there was only 
16 * 
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one form of the visible Church,—there were no Pro- 
testants; and he naturally wished, lke any bishop, | 
to strengthen and establish its unity, —a government 
of bishops, of which the bishop of Rome was the ac- 
knowledged head. But he did not anticipate —and I 
believe he would not have indorsed — their future en- 
eroachments and their ambitious schemes for enthrall- 
ing the mind of the world, to say nothing of personal 
agerandizement and the usurpation of temporal author- 
ity. And yet the central power they established on 
the banks of the Tiber was, with all its corruptions, 
fitted to conserve the interests of Christendom in rude 
ages of barbarism and ignorance; and possibly Augus- 
fine, with his profound intuitions, and in view of the 
approaching desolations of the Christian world, wished 
to give to the clergy and to their head all the moral 
power and prestige possible, to awe and control the 
barbaric chieftains, for in his day the Empire was 
crumbling to pieces, and the old civilization was being 
trampled under foot. If there was a man in the whole 
Empire capable of taking comprehensive views of the 
necessities of society, that man was the Bishop of 
Hippo; so that if we do not agree with his views of 
church government, let us bear in mind the age in 
which he lived, and its peculiar dangers and necessi- 
ties. And let us also remember that his idea of the 


uvity of the Church has a spiritual as well as a tem- 
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poral meaning, and in that sublime and lofty sense car 
never be controverted so long as One Lord, One Faith, 
One Baptism remain the common creed of Christians 
in all parts of the world. It was to preserve this unity 
that he entered so zealously into all the great con- 
troversies of the age, and fought heretics as well as 
schismatics. 

The great work which pre-eminently called out his 
genius, and for which he would seem to have been raised 
up, was to combat the Pelagian heresy, and establish the 
doctrine of the necessity of Divine Grace, — even as it 
was the mission of Athanasius to defend the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that of Luther to establish Justification 
by Faath. In all ages there are certain heresies, or errors, 
which have spread so dangerously, and been embraced so 
generally by the leading and fashionable classes, that they 
seem to require some extraordinary genius to arise in 
order to combat them successfully, and rescue the Church 
from the snares of a false philosophy. Thus Bernard 
was raised up to refute the rationalism and nominalism 
of Abélard, whose brilliant and subtile inquiries had a 
tendency to extinguish faith in the world, and bring 
all mysteries to the test of reason. The enthusiastic 
and inquiring young men who flocked to his lectures 
from all parts of Europe carried back to their homes 
and convents and schools insidious errors, all the more 
dangerous because they were mixed with truths which 
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were universally recognized. It required such a man 
as Bernard to expose these sophistries and destroy their 
power, not so much by dialectical weapons as by appeal- 
ing to those lofty truths, those profound convictions, 
those essential and immutable principles which con- 
sciousness reveals and divine authority confirms. It 
took a greater than Ab¢lard to show the tendency of his 
speculations, from the logical sequence of which even he 
himself would have fled, and which he did reject when 
misfortunes had broken his heart, and disease had brought 
him to face the realities of the future hfe. So God 
raised up Pascal to expose the sophistries of the Jesuits 
and unravel that subtle casuistry which was under- 
mining the morality of the age, and destroying the 
authority of Saint Augustine on some of the most vital 
principles which entered into the creed of the Catholic 
Church. Thus Jonathan Edwards, the ablest theolo- 
gian which this country has seen, controverted the 
fashionable Arminianism of his day. Thus some great 
intellectual giant will certainly ana in due time appear 
to demolish with scathing irony the theories and specu- 
lations of some of the progressive schools of our day, 
and present their absurdities and boastings and preten- 
sions in such a ridiculous light that no man with any in- 
tellectual dignity will dare to belong to their fraternity, 
unless he impiously accepts —sometimes with ribald 


mockeries — the logical sequence of their doctrines. 
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Now it was not the Manicheans or Donatists who 
were the most dangerous people in the time of Augus- 
tine, —nor were their doctrines likely to be embraced 
by the Christian schools, especially in the West; but it 
was the Pelagians who in high places were assailing the 
Pauline theology. And they advocated principles which 
lay at the root of most of the subsequent controversies 
of the Church. They were intellectual men, generally 
good men, who could not be put down, and who would 
thrive under any opposition. Augustine did not attack 
the character of these men, but rendered a great service 
to the Church by pointing out, clearly and luminously, 
the antichristian character of their theories, when rigor- 
ously pushed out, by a remorseless logic, to their neces- 
sary sequence. 

Whatever value may be attached to that science 
which is based on deductions drawn from the truths 
of revelation, certain it is that it was theology which 
most interested Christians in the time of Augustine, 
as in the time of Athanasius; and his controversy with 
the Pelagians made then a mighty stir, and is at the 
root of half the theological discussions from that age to 
ours. If we would understand the changes of human 
thought in the Middle Ages, if we would seek to know 
what is most vital in Church history, that celebrated 
Pelagian controversy claims our special attention. 

It was at a great crisis in the Church when a British 
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monk of extraordinary talents, persuasive eloquence, and 
great attainments, —a man accustomed to the use of 
dialectical weapons and experienced by extensive travels, 
ambitious, ardent, plausible, adroit, — appeared among 
the churches and advanced a new philosophy. His 
name was Pelagius; and he was accompanied by a man 
of still greater logical power than he himself possessed, 
though not so eloquent or accomplished or pleasing 
in manner, who was called Celestius,—two doctors of 
whom the schools were justly proud, and who were 
admired and honored by enthusiastic young men, as 
Abélard was in after times. 

Nothing disagreeable marked these apostles of the 
new philosophy, nor could the malignant voice of theo- 
logical hatred and envy bring upon their lives either 
scandal or reproach. They had none of the infirmities 
which so often have dimmed the lustre of great bene- 
factors. They were not dogmatic lke Luther, nor 
severe hike Calvin, nor intolerant lke Knox.  Pelagius, 
especially, was a most interesting man, though more of 
a philosopher than a Christian. Like Zeno, he exalted 
the human will; like Aristotle, he subjected all truth 
to the test of logical formularies; like Abélard, he 
would believe nothing which he could not explain or 
comprehend. Self-confident, like Servetus, he disdained 
the Cross. ( The central principle of his teachings was 


man’s ability to practise any virtue, independently of 
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divine grace. He made perfection a thing easy to be 
attained. ) There was no need, in his eyes, as his adver- 
sarles maintained, of supernatural aid in the work of 
salvation. Hence a Saviour was needless. ) By faith, 
he is represented to mean mere intellectual convictions, 
to be reached through the reason alone. Prayer was 
useful simply to stimulate a man’s own will. He was 
further represented as repudiating miracles as contrary 
to reason, of abhorring divine sovereignty as fatal to 
the exercise of the will, of denying special providences 
as opposing the operation of natural laws, as reject- 
ing native depravity and maintaining that the natural 
tendency of.society was to rise in both virtue and knowl- 
edge, and of course rejecting the idea of a Devil tempt- 
ing man to sin. “His doctrines,’ says one of his 
biographers, “were pleasing to pride, by flattering its 
pretension; to nature, by exaggerating its power; and 
to reason, by extolling its capacity.” He asserted that 
death was not the penalty of Adam’s transgression ; he 
denied the consequences of his sin; and he denied the 
spiritual resurrection of man by the death of Christ, 
thus rejecting him as a divine Redeemer. Why should 
there be a divine redemption if man could save himself? 
He blotted out Christ from the book of life by repre- 
senting him merely as a martyr suffering for the declara- 
tion of truths which were not appreciated, — like Soc- 
rates at Athens, or Savonarola at Florence. In support 
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of all these doctrines, so different from those of Paul, 
he appealed, not to the apostle’s authority, but to hu- 
man reason, and sought the aid of Pagan philosophy, 
rather than the Scriptures, to arrive at truth. 

Thus was Pelagius represented by his opponents, who 
may have exaggerated his heresies, and have pushed his 
doctrines to a logical sequence which he would not accept 
but would even repel, in the same manner as the Pela- 
gians drew deductions from the teachings of Augustine 
which were exceedingly unfair, — making God the author 
of sin, and election to salvation to depend on the foreseen 
conduct of men in regard to an obedience which they 
had no power te perform. 

But whether Pelagius did or did not hold all the doc- 
trines of which he was accused, it is certain that the spirit 
of them was antagonistic to the teachings of Paul, as un- 
derstood by Augustine, who felt that the very founda- 
tions of Christianity were assailed, — as Athanasius 
regarded the doctrines of Arius. So he came to the 
rescue, not of the Catholic Church, for Pelagius belonged 
to itas well as he, but to the rescue of Christian theology. 
The doctrines of Pelagius were becoming fashionable 
and prevalent in many parts of the Empire. Even the 
Pope at one time favored them. They might spread 
until they should be embraced by the whole Catholic 
world, for Augustine believed in the vitality of error as 
well as in the vitality of truth, — of the natural and in- 
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evitable tendency of society towards Paganism, without 
the especial and restraining grace of God. He armed 
himself for the great conflict with the infidelity of his 
day, not with David’s sling, but Goliath’s sword. He 
used the same weapons as his antagonist, even the 
arms of reason and knowledge, and constructed an 
argument which was overwhelming, if Paul’s Epistles 
were to be the accepted premises of his irresistible logic. 
Great as was Pelagius, Augustine was a far greater 
man,— broader, deeper, more learned, more logical, more 
eloquent, more intense. He was raised up to demol- 
ish, with the very reason he professed to disdain, the 
sophistries and dogmas of one of the most dangerous 
enemies which the Church had ever known, — to leave 
to posterity his logic and his conclusions when similar 
enemies of his faith should rise up in future ages. He 
furnished a thesaurus not merely to Bernard and Thomas 
Aquinas, but even to Calvin and Bossuet and Pascal. And 
it will be the marvellous lucidity of the Bishop of Hippo 
which shall bring back to the true faith, if it is ever 
brought back, that part of the Roman Catholic Church 
which accepts the verdict of the Council of Trent, when 
that famous council indorsed the opinions of Pelagius 
while upholding the authority of Augustine as the great- 
est doctor of the Church. 

Toa man like Augustine, with his deep experiences, — 


a man rescued from a seductive philosophy and a cor- 
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rupt life, as he thought, by the special grace of God and 
in answer to his mother’s prayers,— the views of Pelagius 
were both false and dangerous. He could find no words 
sufficiently intense whereby to express his gratitude for 
his deliverance from both sin and error. To him this 
Deliverer is so personal, so loving, that he pours out his 
confession to Him as if He were both friend and father. 
And he felt that all that is vital in theology must radiate 
from the recognition of His sovereign power in the reno- 
vation and salvation of the world. All his experiences 
and observations of life confirmed the authority of Scrip- 
ture, — that the world, as a matter of fact, was sunk in 
a state of sin and misery, and could be rescued only by 
that divine power which converted Paul. His views of 
predestination, grace, and Providence all radiate from 
the central principle of the majesty of God and the 
littleness of man. All his ideas of the servitude of 
the will are confirmed by his personal experience of the 
awful fetters which sin imposes, and the impossibility of 
breaking away from them without direct aid from the 
God who ruleth the world in love. And he had an in- 
finitely greater and deeper conviction of the reality of 
this divine love, which had rescued him, than Pelagius 
had, who felt that his salvation was the result of his 
own merits. The views of Augustine were infinitely 
more cheerful than those of his adversary respecting 


salvation, since they gave more hope to the miserable 
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population of the Empire who could not claim the virtues 
of Pelagius, and were impotent of themselves to break 
away from the bondage which degraded them. There is 
nothing in the writings of Augustine, — not in this con- 
troversy, or any other controversy, —to show that God 
delights in the miseries or the penalty which are indis- 
solubly connected with sin; on the contrary, he blesses 
and adores the divine hand which releases men from the 
constraints which sin imposes. This divine interposi- 
tion 1s wholly based on a divine and infinite love. It 
is the helping hand of Omnipotence to the weak will of 
man, — the weak will even of Paul], when he exclaimed, 
“The evil that 1 would not, that I do.” It is the un- 
loosing, by His loving assistance, of the wings by which 
the emancipated soul would rise to the lofty regions of 
peace and contemplation. 

I know very well that the doctrines which Augus- 
tine systematized from Paul involve questions which 
we cannot answer; for why should not an infinite and 
omnipotent God give to all men the saving grace that he 
gave to Augustine? Why should not this loving and 
compassionate Father break all the fetters of sin every- 
where, and restore the primeval Paradise in this wicked 
world where Satan seems to reign? Is He not more 
powerful than devils? Alas! the prevalence of evil 
is more mysterious than the origin of evil. But this is 
and it is well for the critic and opponent 


something, 
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of the Augustinian theology to bear this in mind, — 
that Augustine was an earnest seeker after truth, even 
when enslaved by the fornications of Carthage ; and his 
own free-will in persistently seeking truth, through all 
the mazes of Manichean and Grecian speculation, is as 
manifest as the divine grace which came to his assist- 
ance. (God Almighty does not break fetters until there 
is some desire in men to have them broken. ) If men 
will hug sins, they must not complain of their bondage. 
Augustine recognized free-will, which so many think 
he ignored, when his soul aspired to a higher life. 
When a drunkard in his agonies cries out to God, 
then help is near. A drowning man who calls for a 
rope when a rope is near stands a good chance of be- 
ing rescued. 

I need not detail the results of this famous contro- 
versy. Augustine, appealing to the consciousness of 
mankind as well as to the testimony of Paul, prevailed 
over Pelagius, who appealed to the pride of reason. 
In those dreadful times there were more men who felt 
the need of divine grace than there were philosophers 
who revelled in the speculations of the Greeks. The 
danger from the Pelagians was not from their organiza- 
tion as a sect, but their opinions as individual men. 
Probably there were all shades of opinion among them, 
from a modest and thoughtful semi-Pelagianism to the 


rankest infidelity. There always have been, and prob- 
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ably ever will be, sceptical and rationalistic people, 
even in the bosom of the Church. 

Now had it not been for Augustine, — a profound 
thinker, a man of boundless influence and authority, — 
it is not unlikely that Pelagianism would have taken go 
deep a root in the mind of Christendom, especially in 
the hearts of princes and nobles, that it would have 
become the creed of the Church. Even as it was, it was 
never fully eradicated in the schools and in the courts 
and among worldly people of culture and fashion. 

But the fame of Augustine does not rest on his con- 
troversies with heretics and schismatics alone. He 
wrote treatises on almost all subjects of vital interest to 
the Church. His essay on the Trinity was worthy of 
Athanasius, and has never been surpassed in lucidity 
and power. His soliloquies on a blissful life, and the 
order of the universe, and the immortality of the soul 
are pregnant with the richest thought, equal to the 
best treatises of Cicero or Boethius. His commen- 
tary on the Psalms is sparkling with tender effusions, 
in which every thought is a sentiment and every senti- 
ment is a blazing flame of piety and love. Perhaps his 
greatest work was the amusement of his leisure hours 
for thirteen years, — a philosophical treatise called “The 
City of God,” in which he raises and replies to all the 
great questions of his day; a sort of Christian poem 


upon our origin and end, and a final answer to Pagan 
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theogonies, — a final sentence on all the gods of anti- 
quity. In that marvellous book he soars above his 
ordinary excellence, and develops the designs of God in 
the history of States and empires, furnishing for Bos- 
suet the groundwork of his universal history. Its great 
excellence, however, is its triumphant defence of Chris- 
tianity over all other religions, — the last of the great 
apologies which, while settling the faith of the Chris- 
tian world, demolished forever the last stronghold of 
a defeated Paganism. As “ancient Egypt pronounced 
judgments on her departed kings before proceeding to 
their burial, so Augustine interrogates the gods of anti- 
quity, shows their impotence to sustain the people who 
worshipped them, triumphantly sings their departed 
greatness, and seals with his powerful hand the sepul- 
chre into which they were consigned forever.” 

Besides all the treatises of Augustine, — exegetical, 
apologetical, dogmatical, polemical, ascetic, and auto- 
biographical, — three hundred and sixty-three of his 
sermons have come down to us, and numerous letters 
to the great men and women of his time. Perhaps he 
wrote too much and too loosely, without sufficient re- 
gard to art,—like Varro, the most voluminous writer of 
antiquity, and to whose writings Augustine was much in- 
debted. If Saint Augustine had written less, and with 
more care, his writings would now be more read and more 
valued. Thucydides compressed the labors of his literary 
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life into a single volume; but that volume is immortal 
is a classic, is a text-book. Yet no work of man is prob- 
ably more lasting than the “Confessions” of Augustine, 
from the extraordinary affluence and subtilty of his 
thoughts, and his burning, fervid, passionate style. 
When books were scarce and dear, his various works 
were the food of the Middle Ages: and what better 
books ever nourished the European mind in a long 
period of ignorance and ignominy? So that we cannot 
overrate his influence in giving a direction to Christian 
thought. He lived in the writings of the sainted doc- 
tors of the Scholastic schools. And he was a very 
favored man in living to a good old age, wearing the 
harness of a Christian laborer and the armor of a Chris- 
tian warrior until he was seventy-six. He was a bishop 
nearly forty years. For forty years he was the oracle 
of the Church, the light of doctors. His social and 
private life had also great charms: he lived the doc- 
trines that he preached ; he completely triumphed over 
the temptations which once assailed him. Everyhody 
loved as well as revered him, so genial was his human- 
ity, so broad his charity. He was affable, courteous, 
accessible, full of sympathy and kindness. He was 
tolerant of human infirmities in an age of angry con: 
troversy and ascetic rigors. He lived simply, but was 
exceedingly hospitable. He cared nothing for money, 
and gave away what he had. He knew the luxury of 
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charity, having no superfluities. He was forgiving as 
well as tolerant; saying, It is necessary to pardon of- 
fences, not seven times, but seventy times seven. No 
one could remember an idle word from his lips after 
his conversion. His humility was as marked as his 
charity, ascribing all his triumphs to divine assistance. 
He was not a monk, but gave rules to monastic orders. 
He might have been a metropolitan patriarch or pope ; 
but he was contented with being bishop of a little 
Numidian town. His only visits beyond the sanctuary 
were to the poor and miserable. As he won every 
heart by love, so he subdued every mind by eloquence. 
He died leaving no testament, because he had no prop- 
erty to bequeath but his immortal writings, — some 
ten hundred and thirty distinct productions. He 
died in the year 430, when his city was besieged 
by the Vandals, and in the arms of his faithful Aly- 
pius, then a neighboring bishop, full of visions of the 
ineffable beauty of that blissful state to which his 
renovated spirit had been for forty years constantly 
soaring. 

“Thus ceased to flow,” said a contemporary, “that 
river of eloquence which had watered the thirsty fields 
of the Church; thus passed away the glory of preach- 
ers, the master of doctors, and the light of scholars ; 
thus fell the courageous combatant who with the 
sword of truth had given heresy a mortal blow; thus 
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set this glorious sun of Christian doctrine, leaving a 
world in darkness and in tears.” 

His vacant see had no successor. ‘The African 
province, the cherished jewel of the Roman Empire, 
sparkled for a while in the Vandal diadem. The Greek 
supplanted the Vandal, and the Saracen. supplanted 
the Greek, and the home of Augustine was blotted 
out from the map of Christendom.” The light of the 
gospel was totally extinguished in Northern Africa. 
The acts of Rome and the doctrines of Cyprian were 
equally forgotten by the Mahommedan conquerors. 
Only in Bona, as Hippo is now called, has the memory 
of the great bishop been cherished, — the one solitary 
flower which escaped the successive desolations of Van- 
dals and Saracens. And when Algiers was conquered 
by the French in 1830, the sacred relics of the saint 
were transferred from Pavia (where they had been 
deposited by the order of Charlemagne), in a coffin 
of lead, enclosed in a coffin of silver, and the whole 
secured in a sarcophagus of marble, and finally com- 
mitted to the earth near the scenes which had wit- 
nessed his transcendent labors. I do not know whether 
any monument of marble and granite was erected to 
his memory; but he needs no chiselled stone, no 
storied urn, no marble bust, to perpetuate his fame. 
For nearly fifteen hundred years he has reigned as the 
great oracle of the Church, Catholic and Protestant, in 
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matters of doctrine, —the precursor of Bernard, of 
Leibnitz, of Calvin, of Bossuet, all of whom reproduced 
his ideas, and acknowledged him as the fountain of 
their own greatness. “ Whether,” said one of the late 
martyred archbishops of Paris, “he reveals to us the 
foundations of an impure polytheism, so varied in its 
developments, yet so uniform in its elemental princi- 
ples ; or whether he sports with the most difficult prob- 
lems of philosophy, and throws out thoughts which 
in after times are sufficient to give an immortality to 
Descartes, — we always find in this great doctor all 
that human genius, enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
can explain, and also to what a sublime height rea- 


son herself may soar when allied with faith.” 
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THE LATTER DAYS OF ROME. 


HE last of those Roman emperors whom we call 
great was Theodosius. After him there is no great 
historic name, unless it be Justinian, who reigned when 
Rome had fallen. With Theodosius is associated the 
life-and-death struggle of Rome with the Gothic barba- 
rians, and the final collapse of Paganism as a tolerated 
religion. Paganism in its essence, its spirit, was not ex- 
tinguished ; it entered into new forms, even into the 
Church itself ; and it still exists in Christian countries. 
( When Bismarck was asked why he did not throw down 
his burdens, he is reported to have said: ‘‘ Because no 
man can take my place. I should like to retire to my 
estates and raise cabbages; but I have work to do against 
Paganism: I live among Pagans.” Neither Theodosius 
was nor Bismarck is what we should call a saint. Both 
have been stained by acts which it is hard to distin- 
euish from crimes; but both have given evidence of 
hatred of certain evils which undermine society. Theo- 
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dosius, especially, made war and fought nobly against 
the two things which most imperilled the Empire, — 
the barbarians who had begun their ravages, and the 
Paganism which existed both in and outside the Church. 
For which reasons he has been praised by most histo- 
rians, in spite of great crimes and some vices. The 
worldly Gibbon admires him for the noble stand he took 
against external dangers, and the Fathers of the Church 
almost adored him for his zealous efforts in behalf of 
orthodoxy. An eminent scholar of the advanced school 
has seen nothing in him to admire, and much to blame. 
But he was undoubtedly a very great man, and ren- 
dered important services to his age and to civilization, 
although he could not arrest the fatal disease which 
even then had destroyed the vitality of the Empire. It 
was already doomed when he ascended the throne. No 
mortal genius, no imperial power, could have saved the 
crumbling Empire. 

In my lecture on Marcus Aurelius I alluded to the 
external prosperity and internal weakness of the old 
toman world during his reign. That outward pros- 
perity continued for a century after he was dead,—that is, 
there were peace, thrift, art, wealth, and splendor. Men 
were unmolested in the pursuit of pleasure. There were 
no great wars with enemies beyond the lmits of the 
Empire. There were wars of course; but these chiefly 


were civil wars between rival aspirants for imperial 
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power, or to suppress rebellions, which did not alarm 
the people. They still sat under their own vines and fig- 
trees, and danced to voluptuous music, and rejoiced in 
the glory of their palaces. They feasted and married 
and were given in marriage, like the antediluvians. 
They never dreamed that a great catastrophe was near, 
that great calamities were impending. 

I do not say that the people in that century were 
happy or contented, or even generally prosperous. 
How could they be happy or prosperous when monsters 
and tyrants sat on the throne of Augustus and Trajan ? 
How could they be contented when there was such a 
vast inequality of condition, — when slaves were more 
numerous than freemen,— when most of the women 
were guarded and oppressed, — when scarcely a man 
felt secure of the virtue of his wife, or a wife of the 
fidelity of her husband,— when there was no relief 
from corroding sorrows but in the sports of the amphi- 
theatre and circus, or some form of demoralizing excite- 
ment or public spectacle, — when the great mass were 
ground down by poverty and insult, and the few who 
were rich and favored were satiated with pleasure, 
ennudcd, and broken down by dissipation, — when there 
was no hope in this world or in the next, no true con- 
solation in sickness or in misfortune, except among the 
Christians, who fled by thousands to desert places to 


escape the contaminating vices of society? 
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But if the people were not happy or fortunate as a 
general thing, they anticipated no overwhelming calami- 
ties; the outward signs of prosperity remained, — all 
the glories of art, all the wonders of imperial and sena- 
torial magnificence ; the people were fed and amused at 
the expense of the State; the colosseum was still daily 
crowded with its eighty-seven thousand spectators, and 
large hogs were still roasted whole at senatorial ban- 
quets, and wines were still drunk which had been stored 
one hundred years. The “dark-skinned daughters of 
Isis” still sported unmolested in wanton mien with 
the priests of Cybele in their discordant cries. The 
streets still were filled with the worshippers of Bac- 
chus and Venus, with barbaric captives and their 
Teuton priests, with chariots and horses, with richly 
apparelled young men, and fashionable ladies in quest 
of new perfumes. The various places of amusement 
were still thronged with giddy youth and gouty old 
men who would have felt insulted had any one told 
them that the most precious thing they had was the 
most neglected. Everywhere, as in the time of Trajan, 
were unrestricted pleasures and unrestricted trades. 
What cared the shopkeepers and the carpenters and 
the bakers whether a Commodus or a Severus reigned ? 
They were safe. It was only great nobles who were 
in danger of being robbed or killed by grasping em- 


perors. The people, on the whole, lived for one hun- 
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dred years after the accession of Commodus as they did 
under Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. True, there had 
been great calamities during this hundred years. There 
had been terrible plagues and pestilences: in some of 
these as many as five thousand people died daily in 
Rome alone. There were tumults and revolts; there 
were wars and massacres; there was often the reign 
of monsters or idiots. Yet even as late as the reign of 
Aurelian, ninety years after the death of Aurelius, the 
Empire was thought to be eternal; nor was any triumph 
ever celebrated with greater pride and magnificence than 
his. And as the victorious emperor in his triumphal 
chariot marched along the Via Sacra up the Capitoline 
hill, with the spoils and trophies of one hundred battles, 
with ambassadors and captives, including Zenobia her- 
self, fainting with the weight of jewels and golden fet- 
ters, it would seem that Rome was destined to overcome 
all the vicissitudes of Nature, and reign as mistress of 
the world forever. 

But that century did not close until real dangers 
stared the people in the face, and so alarmed the guar- 
dians of the Empire that they no longer could retire to 
their secluded villas for luxurious leisure, but were forced 
to perpetual warfare, and with foes they had hitherto 
despised. 

Two things marked the one hundred years before the 
accession of Theodosius of especial historical importance, 

17* 
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—the successful inroads of barbarians carrying desola- 
tion and alarm to the very heart of the Empire; and the 
wonderful spread of the Christian religion. Persecution 
ended with Diocletian; and under Constantine Chris- 
tianity seated herself upon his throne. During this 
century of barbaric spoliations and public miseries, — 
the desolation of provinces, the sack of cities, the ruin 
of works of art, the burning of palaces, all the un- 
numbered evils which universal war created, — the 
converts to Christianity increased, for Christianity alone 
held out hope amid despair and ruin. The public dan- 
gers were so great that only successful generals were 
allowed to wear the imperial purple. 

The ablest men of the Empire were at last summoned 
to govern it. From the year 268 to 394 most of the 
emperors were able men, aud some were great and 
virtuous. Perhaps the Empire was never more ably 
administered than was the Roman in the day of its 
calamities. Aurelian, Diocletian, Constantine, Theodo- 
sius, are alike immortal. They all alike fought with 
the same enemies, and contended with the same evils. 
The enemies were the Gothic barbarians; the evils were 
the degeneracy and vices of Roman soldiers, which uni- 
versal corruption had at last produced. It was a sad 
hour in the old capital of the world when its blinded 
inhabitants were aroused from the stupendous delusion 


that they were invincible; when the crushing fact 
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blazed upon them that the legions had been beaten, 
that province after province had been overrun, that 
-the proudest cities had fallen, that the barbarians were 
advancing, — everywhere advancing, — treading be- 
neath their feet temples, palaces, statues, libraries, 
priceless works of art; that there was no shelter to 
which they could fly ; that Rome herself was doomed. 
In the year 378 the Emperor Valens himself was slain, 
almost under the walls of his capital, with two-thirds 
of his army,— some sixty thousand infantry and six 
thousand cavalry, — while the victorious Goths, gorged 
with spoils, advanced to take possession of the defeated 
and crumbling Empire. From the shores of the Bos- 
porus to the Julian Alps nothing was seen but con- 
flagration, murders, and depredations, and the cry of 
anguish went up to heaven in accents of almost uni- 
versal despair. 


In such a crisis a great man was imperatively needed, 
and a great man arose. The dismayed emperor cast his 
eyes over the whole extent of his dominions to find a 
deliverer. And he found the needed hero living quietly 
and in modest retirement on a farm in Spain. This man 
was Theodosius the Great, a young man then, — as 
modest as David amid the pastures, as unambitious as 
Cincinnatus at the plough. “The vulgar,” says Gibbon, 
“gazed with admiration on the manly beauty of his 
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face and the graceful majesty of his person, while in 
the qualities of his mind and heart intelligent observ- 
ers perceived the blended excellences of Trajan and 
Constantine.” As prudent as Fabius, as persevering 
as Alfred, as comprehensive as Charlemagne, as full 
of resources as Frederic II, no more fitting person 
could be found to wield the sceptre of Trajan his an- 
cestor. No greater man than he did the Empire then 
contain, and Gratian was wise and fortunate in asso- 
ciating with himself so illustrious a man in the impe- 
rial dignity. 

If Theodosius was unassuming, he was not obscure 
and unimportant. His father had been a successful 
general in Britain and Africa, and he himself had been 
instructed by his father in the art of war, and had 
served under him with distinction. As Duke of Mesia 
he had vanquished an army of Sarmatians, saved the 
province, deserved the love of his soldiers, and pro- 
voked the envy of the court. But his father having 
incurred the jealousy of Gratian and been unjustly exe- 
cuted, he was allowed to retire to his patrimonial es- 
tates near Valladolid, where he gave himself up to rural 
enjoyments and ennobling studies. He was not long 
permitted to remain in this retirement ; for the public 
dangers demanded the service of the ablest general in 
the Empire, and there was no one so illustrious as he. 


And how lofty must have been his character, if Gratian 
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dared to associate with himself in the government of 
the Empire a man whose father he had unjustly exe- 
cuted! He was thirty-three when he was invested 
with imperial purple and intrusted with the conduct of 
the Gothic war. 

The Goths, who under Fritigern had defeated the 
Roman army before the walls of Adrianople, were Ger- 
manic barbarians who lived between the Rhine and the 
Vistula in those forests which now form the empire of 
Germany. They belonged to a family of nations which 
had the same natural characteristics, — love of inde- 
pendence, passion for war, veneration for women, and 
religious tendency of mind. They were brave, persever- 
ing, bold, hardy, and virtuous, for barbarians. They 
cast their eyes on the Roman provinces in the time 
of Marius, and were defeated by him under the name 
of Teutons. They had recovered strength when Cesar 
conquered the Gauls. They were very formidable in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, and had formed a gen. 
eral union for the invasion of the Roman world. But 
a barrier had been made against their incursions by 
those good and warlike emperors who preceded Com- 
modus, so that the Romans had peace for one hundred 
years. These barbarians went under different names, 
which I will not enumerate, — different tribes of the 
same Germanic family, whose remote ancestors lived in 


Central Asia and were kindred to the Medes and Persians 
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Like the early inhabitants of Greece and Italy, they 
were of the Aryan race. All the members of this great 
family, in their early history, had the same virtues 
and vices. They worshipped the forces of Nature, 
recognizing behind these a supreme and superintend- 
ing deity, whose wrath they sought to deprecate by 
sacrifices. They set a great value on personal inde- 
pendence, and hence had great individuality of charac- 
ter. They delighted in the pleasures of the chase. 
They were generally temperate and chaste. They were 
superstitious, social, and quarrelsome, bent on conquest, 
and migrated from country to country with a view of 
improving their fortunes. 

The Goths were the first of these barbarians who 
signally triumphed over the Roman arms. “Starting 
from their home in the Scandinavian peninsula, they 
pressed upon the Slavic population of the Vistula, and 
by rapid conquests established themselves in southern 
and eastern Germany. Here they divided. The Visi 
or West Goths advanced to the Danube.” In the 
reign of Decius (235-251) they crossed the river and 
ravaged the Roman territory. In 269 they imposed a 
tribute on the Emperor Gratian, and seem to have been 
settled in Dacia. After this they made several success- 
ful raids, — invading Bythinia, entering the Propontis, 
and advancing as far as Athens and Corinth, even to 


the coasts of Asia Minor; destroying in their ravages 
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the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, with its one hundred 
and twenty-seven marble columns. 

These calamities happened in the middle of the third 
century, during the reign of the frivolous Gallienus, 
who received the news with his accustomed indiffer- 
ence. While the Goths were burning the Grecian 
cities, this royal cook and gardener was soliciting a 
place in the Areopagus of Athens. 

In the reign of Claudius the barbarians united under 
the Gothic standard, and in six thousand vessels prepared 
again to ravage the world. Against three hundred and 
twenty thousand of these Goths Claudius advanced, and 
defeated them at Naissus in Dalmatia. Fifty thousand 
were slain, and three Gothic women fell to the share of 
every soldier. On the return of spring nothing of that 
- mighty host was seen. Aurelian — who succeeded 
Claudius, and whose father had been a peasant of Sir- 
mium — put an end to the Gothic war, and the Empire 
again breathed; but only for a time, for the barbari- 
ans continually advanced, although they were continu- 
ally beaten by the warlike emperors who succeeded 
Gallienus. In the middle of the third century they 
were firmly settled in Dacia, by permission of Valerian. 
One hundred years after, pressed by Huns, they asked 
for lands south of the Danube, which request was 
granted by Valens; but they were rudely treated by 
the Roman officials, especially their women, and treach- 
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ery was added to their other wrongs. Filled with in- 
dignation, they made a combination and swept every- 
thing before them, — plundering cities, and sparing 
neither age nor sex. These ravages continued for a 
year. Valens, aroused, advanced against them, and 
was slain in the memorable battle on the plains of 
Adrianople, 9th of August, 378, — the most disastrous 
since the battle of Cann, and from which the Empire 
never recovered. 

To save the crumbling world, Theodosius was now 
made associate emperor. And in that great crisis pru- 
dence was more necessary than valor. No Roman army 
at that time could contend openly in the field, face to 
face, with the conquering hordes who assembled under 
the standard of Fritigern,—the first historic name 
among the Visigoths. Theodosius “fixed his headquar- 
ters at Thessalonica, from whence he could watch the 
irregular actions of the barbarians and direct the move- 
ments of his heutenants.” He strengthened his defences 
and fortifications, from which his soldiers made frequent 
sallies, —as Alfred did against the Danes, — and ac- 
customed themselves to the warfare of their most 
dangerous enemies. He pursued the same policy that 
Fabius did after the battle of Cannz, to whose wis- 
dom the Romans perhaps were more indebted for 
their ultimate success than to the brilliant exploits of 


Scipio. The death of Fritigern, the great predecessor 
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of Alaric, relieved Theodosius from many anxieties ; 
for it was followed by the dissension and discord of 
the barbarians themselves, by improvidence and dis- 
orderly movements ; and when the Goths were once 
more united under Athanaric, Theodosius succeeded in 
making an honorable treaty with him, and in enter- 
taining him with princely hospitalities in his capital, 
whose glories alike astonished and bewildered him. 
Temperance was not one of the virtues of Gothic kings 
under strong temptation, and Athanaric, yielding to the 
force of banquets and imperial seductions, soon after 
died. The politic emperor gave his late guest a mag- 
nificent funeral, and erected to his memory a stately 
monument; which won the favor of the Goths, and for 
a time converted them to allies. In four years the en- 
tire capitulation of the Visigoths was effected. 

Theodosius then turned his attention to the Ostro or 
East. Goths, who advanced, with other barbarians, to the 
banks of the lower Danube, on the Thracian frontier. 
Allured to cross the river in the night, the barbarians 
found a triple line of Roman war-vessels chained to 
each other in the middle of the river, which offered an 
effectual resistance to their six thousand canoes, and 
they perished with their king. 

Having gradually vanquished the most dangerous 
enemies of the Empire, Theodosius has been censured 
for allowing them to settle in the provinces they had 
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desolated, and still more for incorporating fifty thou- 
sand of their warriors in the imperial armies, since 
they were secret enemies, and would burst through 
their limits whenever an opportunity offered. But they 
were really too formidable to be driven back beyond 
the frontiers of the crumbling Empire. _ Theodosius 
could only procure a period of peace; and this was not 
to be secured save by adroit flatteries. The day was 
past for the extermination of the Goths by Roman 
soldiers, who had already thrown away their defensive 
armor; nor was it possible that they would amalgamate 
with the people of the Empire, as the Celtic barbarians 
had done in Spain and Gaul after the victories of Caesar. 
Though the kingly power was taken away from them and 
they fought bravely under the imperial standards, it was 
evident from their insolence and their contempt of the 
effeminate masters that the day was not distant when 
they would be the conquerors of the Empire. (It does 
not speak well for an empire that it is held together by 
the virtues and abilities of a single man.) Nor could 
the fate of the Roman empire be doubtful when barba- 
rians were allowed to setcle in its provinces; for after 
the death of Valens the Goths never abandoned the 
roman territory. They took possession of Thrace, as 
Saxons and Danes took possession of England. 

After the conciliation of the Goths, — for we cannot 


call it the conquest, — Theodosius was obliged to turn 
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his attention to the affairs of the Western Empire; for 
he ruled only the Eastern provinces. It would seem 
that Gratian, who had called him to his assistance to 
preserve the East from the barbarians, was now in 
trouble in the West. He had not fulfilled the great 
expectation that had been formed of him. He degraded 
himself in the eyes of the Romans by his absorbing 
passion for the pleasures of the chase, while public 
affairs imperatively demanded his attention. He re- 
ceived a body of Alans into the military and domestic 
service of the palace. He was indolent and pleasure- 
seeking, but was awakened from his inglorious sports 
by a revolt in Britain. Maximus, a native of Spain 
and governor of the island, had been proclaimed em- 
peror by his soldiers. He invaded Gaul with a large 
fleet and army, followed by the youth of Britain, and 
was received with acclamations by the armies of that 
province. Gratian, then residing in Paris, fled to 
Lyons, deserted by his troops, and was assassinated by 
the orders of Maximus. The usurper was now ac- 
knowledged by the Western provinces as emperor, and 
was too powerful to be resisted at that time by Theo- 
dosius, who accepted his ambassadors, and made a treaty 
with the usurper by which he was permitted to reign 
over Britain, Gaul, and Spain, provided that the other 
Western provinces, including Wales, should accept and 


acknowledge Valentinian, the brother of the murdered 
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Gratian, who was however a mere boy, and was ruled 
by his mother Justina, an Arian, — that celebrated 
woman who quarrelled with Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan. Valentinian was even more feeble than Gra- 
tian, and Maximus, not contented with the sovereignty 
of the three most important provinces of the Empire, 
resolved to reign over the entire West. Theodosius, 
who had dissembled his anger and waited for oppor- 
tunity, now advanced to the relief of Valentinian, who 
had been obliged to fly from Milan, —the seat of his 
power. But in two months Theodosius subdued his 
rival, who fled to Italy, only, however, to be dragged 
from the throne and executed. 

Having terminated the civil war, and after a short 
residence in Milan, Theodosius made his triumphal entry 
into the ancient capital of the world. He was now the 
absolute and undisputed master of the East and the 
West, as Constantine had been, whom he resembled in 
his military genius and executive ability; but he gave to 
Valentinian (a youth of twenty, murdered a few months 
after) the provinces of Italy and Illyria, and intrusted 
Gaul to the care of Arbogastes,—a gallant soldier among 
the Franks, who, like Maximus, aspired to reign. But 
power was dearer to the valiant Frank than a name ; 
and he made his creature, the rhetorician Eugenius, the 
nominal emperor of the West. Hence another civil 


war; but this more serious than the last, and for which 
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Theodosius was obliged to make two years’ prepara- 
tion. The contest was desperate. Victory at one time 
seemed even to be on the side of Arbogastes: Theo- 
dosius was obliged to retire to the hills on the confines 
of Italy, apparently subdued, when, in the utmost ex- 
tremity of danger, a desertion of troops from the army 
of the triumphant barbarian again gave him the ad- 
vantage, and the bloody and desperate battle on the 
banks of the Frigidus re-established Theodosius as the 
supreme ruler of the world. Both Arbogastes and 
Eugenius were slain, and the East and West were once 
more and for the last time united. The division of the 
Empire under Diocletian had not proved a wise policy, 
but was perhaps necessary ; since only a Hercules could 
have borne the burdens of undivided sovereignty in an 
age of turbulence, treason, revolts, and anarchies. It was 
probably much easier for Tiberius or Trajan to rule the 
whole world than for one of the later emperors to rule 
a province. Alfred had a harder task than Charlemagne, 


and Queen Elizabeth than Queen Victoria. 


I have dwelt very briefly on those contests in which 
the great Theodosius was obliged to fight for his crown 
and for the Empire. Fora time he had delivered the 
citizens from the fear of the Goths, and had re-estab- 
lished the imperial sovereignty over the various prov- 


inces. But only for a time. The external dangers 
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reappeared at his death. He only averted impending 
ruin; he only propped up a crumbling Empire. No 
human genius could have long prevented the fall. 
Hence his struggles with barbarians and with rebels 
have no deep interest to us. We associate with his 
reign something more important than these outward 
conflicts. Civilization at large owes him a great debt 
for labors in another field, for which he is most truly 
immortal,—for which his name is treasured by the 
Church, — for which he was one of the great bene- 
factors. 

These labors were directed to the improvement of 
jurisprudence, and the final extinction of Paganism as 
a tolerated religion. ( He gave to the Church and to 
Christianity a new prestige. He rooted out, so far as 
genius and authority can, those heresies which were 
rapidly assimilating the new religion to the old. He 
was the friend and patron of those great ecclesiastics 
whose names are consecrated. The great Ambrose was 
his special friend, in whose arms he expired. Augus- 
tine, Martin of Tours, Jerome, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Damasus, were all contemporaries, or nearly 
so. In his day the Church was really seated on the high- 
places of the earth. A bishop was a greater man than 
a senator; he exercised more influence and had more 
dignity than a general. He was ambassador, courtier, 


and statesman, as well as prelate. ) Theodosius handed 
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over to the Church the government of mankind. To 
him we date that ecclesiastical government which was 
perfected by Charlemagne, and which was dominant 
in the Middle Ages. Anarchy and misery spread 
over the world; but the new barbaric forces were 
obedient to the officers of the Church. The Church 
looms up in the days of Theodosius as the great power 
of the world. 

/ Theodosius is lauded as a Christian prince even more 
than Constantine, and as much as Alfred. He was 
what is called orthodox, and intensely so. He saw in 
Arianism a heresy fatal to the Church. “It is our 
pleasure,” said he, “that all nations should steadfastly 
adhere to the religion which was taught by Saint Peter 
to the Romans, which is the sole Deity of the Father, the 
Son, and Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty ; and we 
authorize the followers of this doctrine to assume the 
title of Catholic Christians.” ) If Rome under Damasus 
and the teachings of Jerome was the seat of orthodoxy, 
Constantinople was the headquarters of Arianism. We 
in our times have no conception of the interest which 
all classes took in the metaphysics of theology. Said 
one of the writers of the day: “If you desire a man to 
change a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the 
Son differs from the Father; if you ask the price of 
a loaf, you are told in reply that the Son is inferior 
to the Father; if you inquire whether the bath is ready, 
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the answer is that the Son was made out of nothing.” 
The subtle questions pertaining to the Trinity were the 
theme of universal conversation, even amid the calam- 
ities of the times. 

Theodosius, as soon as he had finished his campaign 
against the Goths, summoned the Arian archbishop of 
Constantinople, and demanded his subscription to the 
Nicene Creed or his resignation. It must be remem- 
bered that the Arians were in an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the city, and occupied the principal churches. 
They complained of the injustice of removing their 
metropolitan, but the emperor was inflexible; and 
Gregory Nazianzen, the friend of Basil, was promoted 
to the vacant See, in the midst of popular grief and 
rage. Six weeks afterwards Theodosius expelled from 
all the churches of his dominions, both of bishops and 
of presbyters, those who would not subscribe to the Ni- 
cene Creed. It was a great reformation, but effected 
without bloodshed. 

Moreover, in the year 381 he assembled a general 
council of one hundred and fifty bishops at his capital, 
to finish the work of the Council of Nice, and in 
which Arianism was condemned. ) In the space of fif- 
teen years seven imperial edicts were fulminated against 
those who maintained that the Son was inferior to the 
Father. ) A fine equal to two thousand dollars was im- 


posed on every person who should receive or promote 
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an Arian ordination. The Arians were forbidden to 
assemble together in their churches, and by a sort of 
civil excommunication they were branded with infamy 
by the magistrates, and rendered incapable of civil offi- 
ces of trust and emolument. Capital punishment even 
was inflicted on Manicheans. ) 

-So it would appear that Theodosius inaugurated re- 
ligious persecution for honest opinions, and his edicts 
were similar in spirit to those of Louis XIV. against the 
Protestants, — a great flaw in his character, but for which 
he is lauded by the Catholic historians. The eloquent 
Fléchier enlarges enthusiastically on the virtues of his 
private life, on his chastity, his temperance, his friend- 
ship, his magnanimity, as well as his zeal in extinguish- 
ing heresy. But for him, Arianism might possibly have 
been the established religion of the Empire, since not 
only the dialectical Greeks, but the sensuous Goths, in- 
clined to that creed. Uphilas, in his conversion of those 
barbarians, had made them the supporters of Arianism, 
not because they understood the subtile distinctions 
which theologians had made, but because it was the ac- 
cepted and fashionable faith of Constantinople. Spain, 
however, through the commanding influence of Hosius, 
adhered to the doctrines of Athanasius, while the elo- 
quence of the commanding intellects of the age was put 
forth in behalf of Trinitarianism. The great Jeader of 
Arianism had passed away when Augustine dictated to 
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the Christian world from the little town of Hippo, and 
Jerome transplanted the monasticism of the East into the 
West. At Tours Martin defended the same cause that 
Augustine had espoused in Africa; while at Milan, the 
court capital of the West, the venerable Ambrose con- 
firmed Italy in the Latin creed. In Alexandria the fierce 
Theophilus suppressed Arianism with the same weapons 
that he had used in extirpating the worship of Isis and 
Osiris. Chrysostom at Antioch was the equally strenu- 
ous advocate of the Athanasian Creed. We are struck 
with the appearance of these commanding intellects in 
the last days of the Empire, — not statesmen and gener- 
als, but ecclesiastics and churchmen, generally agreed in 
the interpretation of the faith as declared by Paul, and 
through whose counsels the emperor was unquestionably 
governed. In all matters of religion Theodosius was 
simply the instrument of the great prelates of the age, 
—the only great men that the age produced. 

After Theodosius had thus ‘established the Nicene 
faith, so far as imperial authority, in conjunction with 
that of the great prelates, could do so, he closed the 
final contest with Paganism itself. His laws against 
Pagan sacrifices were severe. It was death to inspect 
the entrails of victims for sacrifice; and all other sacri- 
fices, in the year 392, were made a capital offence. He 
even demolished the Pagan temples, as the Scots de- 


stroyed the abbeys and convents which were the great 
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monuments of Medieval piety. The revenues of the 
temples were confiscated. Among the great works of 
ancient art which were destroyed, but might have been 
left or converted into Christian use, were the magnifi- 
cent temple of Edessa and the serapis of Alexandria, 
uniting the colossal grandeur of Egyptian with the 
graceful harmony of Grecian art. At Rome not only 
was the property of the temples confiscated, but also all 
privileges of the priesthood. The Vestal virgins passed 
unhonored in the streets. Whoever permitted any 
Pagan rite—even the hanging of a chaplet on a tree 
—forfeited his estate. The temples of Rome were not 
destroyed, as in Syria and Egypt; but as all their reve- 
nues were confiscated, public worship declined before 
the superior pomps of a sensuous and even idolatrous 
Christianity. The Theodosian code, which is simply 
the register of imperial rescripts, while it incorporated 
Christian usages and laws in the legislation of the 
Empire, did not, however, disturb the relation of mas- 
ter and slave; and when the Empire fell, slavery 
still continued as it was in the times of Augustus 
and Diocletian. Nor did Christianity elevate imperial 
despotism into a wise and beneficent rule. It did not 
change perceptibly the habits of the aristocracy. The 
most vivid picture we have of the vices of the leading 
classes of Roman society are painted by a contempora- 
neous Pagan historian, — Ammianus Marcellinus, — 
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and many a Christian matron adorned herself with the 
false and colored hair, the ornaments, the rouge, and the 
silks of the Pagan women of the time of Cleopatra. 
Never was luxury more enervating, or magnificence more 
gorgeous, but without refinement, than in the genera- 
tion that preceded the fall of Rome. And coexistent 
with the vices which prepared the way for the conquests 
of the barbarians was the wealth of the Christian clergy, 
who vied with the expiring Paganism in the splendor 
of their churches, in the ornaments of their altars, and 
in the imposing ceremonial of their worship. The 
bishop became a great worldly potentate, and the 
strictest union was formed between the Church and 
State. The greatest beneficent change which the Church 
effected was in relation to divorce, —the facility for 
which disgraced the old Pagan civilization; but Chris- 
tianity invested marriage with the utmost solemnity, 
so that it became a holy and indissoluble sacrament, — 
to which the Catholic Church, in the days of deepest 
degeneracy has ever clung, leaving to the Protestants 
the restoration of this old Pagan custom of divorce, as 
well as the encouragement and laudation of a material 
civilization. 

The spirit of Paganism never has been exorcised in 
any age of Christian progress and triumph, but has 
appeared from time to time in new forms. In the 


conquering Church of Constantine and Theodosius it 
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adopted Pagan emblems and gorgeous rites and cere- 
monies; in the Middle Ages it appeared in the dialecti- 
cal contests of the Greek philosophers; in our times in 
the deification of the reason, in the apotheosis of art, 
in the inordinate value placed on the enjoyments of the 
body, and in the splendor of an outside life. Names 
are nothing. ‘To-day we are swinging to the Epicurean 
side of the Greeks and Romans as completely as they 
did in the age of Commodus and Aurelian; and none 
may dare to hurl their indignant protests without meet- 
ing a neglect and obloquy sometimes more hard to bear 
than the persecutions of Nero, of Trajan, of Leo X., of 
Louis XIV. 

If Theodosius were considered aside from his able 
administration of the Empire and his patronage of the 
orthodox leaders of the Church, he would be subject to 
severe criticism. He was indolent, irascible, and severe. 
His name and memory are stained by a great crime, — 
the slaughter of from seven to fifteen thousand of the 
people of Thessalonica,—one of the great crimes of 
history, but memorable for his repentance more than for 
his cruelty. Had Theodosius not submitted to excom- 
munication and penance, and given every sign of grief 
and penitence for this terrible deed, he would have passed 
down in history as one of the cruellest of all the emperors, 
from Nero downwards; for nothing can excuse, or even 


palliate, so gigantic a crime, which shocked the whole 
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civilized world,—a crime more inexcusable than the 
slaughter of Saint Bartholomew or the massacre which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

Theodosius survived that massacre about five years, 
and died at Milan, 395, at the age of fifty, from a dis- 
ease which was caused by the fatigues of war, which, 
with a constitution undermined by self-indulgence, he 
was unable to bear. But whatever the cause of his 
death it was universally lamented, not from love of 
him so much as from the sense of public dangers 
which he alone had the power to ward off. At his 
death his Empire was divided between his two feeble 
sons, — Honorius and Arcadius, and the general ruin 
which everybody began to fear soon took place. After 
Theodosius, no great and war-like sovereign reigned over 
the crumbling and dismembered Empire, and the ruin 
was as rapid as it was mournful. 

The Goths, released from the restraints and fears which 
Theodosius imposed, renewed their ravages; and the 
effeminate soldiers of the Empire, who formerly had 
marched with a burden of eighty pounds, now threw 
away the heavy weapons of their ancestors, even their 
defensive armor, and of course made but feeble resist- 
ance. The barbarians advanced from conquering to 
conquer. Alaric, leader of the Goths, mvaded Greece 
at the head of a numerous army. Degenerate soldiers 


guarded the pass where three hundred Spartan heroes 
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had once arrested the Persian hosts, and fled as Alaric 
approached. Even at Thermopyle no resistance was 
made. The country was laid waste with fire and sword. 
Athens purchased her preservation at an enormous ran- 
som. Corinth, Argos, ard Sparta yielded without a 
blow, but did not escape the doom of vanquished cities. 
Their palaces were burned, their families were enslaved, 
and their works of art were destroyed. 

Only one general remained to the desponding Arca- 
dius, —Stilicho, trained in the armies of Theodosius, 
who had virtually intrusted to him, although by birth 
a Vandal, the guardianship of his children. We see 
in these latter days of the Empire that the best gen- 
erals were of barbaric birth, — an impressive comment- 
ary on the degeneracy of the legions. At the approach 
of Stilicho, Alaric retired at first, but collecting a force 
of ten thousand men penetrated the Julian Alps, and 
advanced into Italy. The Emperor Honorius was obliged 
to summon to his rescue his dispirited legions from every 
quarter, even from the fortresses of the Rhine and the 
Caledonian wall, with which Stilicho compelled Alaric 
to retire, but only on a subsidy of two tons of gold. 
The Roman people, supposing that they were delivered, 
returned to their circuses and gladiatorial shows. Yet 
Italy was only temporarily delivered, for Stilicho, — 
the hero of Pollentia, — with the. collected forces of 
the whole western Empire, might still have defied the 
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armies of the Goths and staved off the ruin another 
generation, had not imperial jealousy and the voice 
of envy removed him from command. The supreme 
guardian of the western Empire, in the greatest crisis 
of its history, himself removes the last hope of Rome. 
The frivolous senate which Stilicho had saved, and the 
weak and timid emperor whom he guarded were alike 
demented. Qaem deus vult perdere, prius dementat. In 
an evil hour the brave general was assassinated. 

The Gothic king observing the revolutions at the 
palace, the elevation of incompetent generals, and the 
general security in which the people indulged, resolved 
to march to a renewed attack. Again he crossed the 
Alps, with a still greater army, and invaded Italy, de- 
stroying everything in his path. Without obstruc- 
tion he crossed the Apennines, ravaged the fertile 
plains of Umbria, and reached the city, which for four 
hundred years had not been violated by the presence of 
a foreign enemy. The walls were then twenty-five 
miles in circuit, and contained so large a population 
that it affected indifference. Alaric made no attempt 
to take the city by storm, but quietly and patiently en- 
closed it with a cordon through which nothing could 
force its way, —as the Prussians in our day invested 
Paris. The city, unprovided for a siege, soon felt all 
the evils of famine, to which pestilence was naturally 


added. In despair, the haughty citizens condescended 
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to sue for aransom. Alaric fixed the price of his re- 
treat at the surrender of all the gold and silver, all the 
precious movables, and all the slaves of barbaric birth. 
He afterwards somewhat modified his demands, but 
marched away with more spoil than the Romans brought 
from Carthage and Antioch. 

Honorius intrenched himself at Ravenna, and re- 
fused to treat with the magnanimous Alaric. Again, 
consequently, he marched against the doomed capital ; 
again invested it; again cut off supplies. In vain 
did the nobles organize a defence,——there were no 
defenders. Slaves would not fight, and a degenerate 
rabble could not resist a warlike and superior race. 
Cowardice and treachery opened the gates. In the 
dead of night the Gothic trumpets rang unanswered 
in the streets. The old heroic virtues were gone. No 
resistance was made. Nobody fought from temples 
and palaces. The queen of the world, for five days 
and nights, was exposed to the lust and cupidity of 
despised barbarians. Yet a general slaughter was not 
made; and as much wealth as could be collected into 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul was spared. 
The superstitious barbarians in some degree respected 
churches. But the spoils of the city were immense and 
incalculable, — gold, jewels, vestments, statues, vases, 
silver plate, precious furniture, spoils of Oriental cities, 
—the collective treasures of the world, —all were piled 
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upon the Gothic wagons. The sons and daughters of 
patrician families became, in their turn, slaves to the 
barbarians. Fugitives thronged the shores of Syria and 
Egypt, begging daily bread. The Roman world was 
filled with grief and consternation. Its proud capital 
was sacked, since no one would defend it. “The Em- 
pire fell,” says Guizot, “because no one belonged to 
it.’ The news of the capture “made the tongue of 
old Saint Jerome to cling to the roof of his mouth in his 
cell at Bethlehem. What is now to be seen,” cried 
he, “ but conflagration, slaughter, ruin, — the universal 
shipwreck of society ?”? The same words of despair came 
from Saint Augustine at Hippo. Both had seen the city 
in the height of its material grandeur, and now it was 
laid low and desolate. The end of all things seemed to 
be at hand; and the only consolation of the great church- 
men of the age was the belief in the second coming of 
our Lord. 

The sack of Rome by Alaric, 4. p. 410, was followed in 
less than half a century by a second capture and a sec- 


ond spoliation at the hands of the Vandals, with Gen- 


seric at their head, —a tribe of barbarians of kindred 
Germanic race, but fiercer instincts and more hideous 
peculiarities. This time, the inhabitants of Rome (for 
Alaric had not destroyed it, — only robbed it) put on no 
airs of indifference or defiance. They knew their weak- 


ness. They begged for mercy. 
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The last hope of the city was her Christian bishop ; 
and the great Leo, who was to Rome what Augustine 
had been to Carthage when that capital also fell into 
the hands of Vandals, hastened to the barbarian’s camp. 
The only concession he could get was that the lives of 
the people should be spared, —a promise only partially 
kept. The second pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights. ‘The Vandals transferred to their ships all that 
the Goths had left, even to the trophies of the churches 
and ancient temples; the statues which ornamented 
the capital, the holy vessels of the Jewish temple which 
Titus had brought from Jerusalem, imperial sideboards 
of massive silver, the jewels of senatorial families, with 
their wives and daughters, — all were carried away to 
Carthage, the seat of the new Empire of the Vandals, 
A. D. 455, ‘then once more a flourishing city. The 
haughty capital met the fate which she had inflicted on 
her rival in the days of Cato the censor, but fell still 
more ingloriously, and never would have recovered from 
this second fall had not her immortal bishop, rising with 
the greatness of the crisis, laid the foundation of a new 
power, — that spiritual domination which controlled the 


othic nations for more than a thousand years. 


With the fall of Rome, — yet too great a city to be 
wholly despoiled or ruined, and which has remained 
even to this day the centre of what is most interesting 
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in the world, —I should close this Lecture; but I must 
glance rapidly over the whole Empire, and show its con- 
dition when the imperial capital was spoiled, humiliated, 
and deserted. 

The Suevi, Alans, and Vandals invaded Spain, and 
erected their barbaric monarchies. The Goths were 
established in the south of Gaul, while the north was 
occupied by the Franks and Burgundians. England, 
abandoned by the Romans, was invaded by the Saxons, 
who formed permanent conquests. In Italy there were 
Goths and Herul and Lombards. All these races were 
Germanic. They probably made serfs or slaves of the 
old population, or were incorporated with them. They 
became the new rulers of the devastated provinces; and 
all became, sooner or later, converts to a nominal Chris- 
tianity, the supreme guardian of which was the Pope, 
whose authority they all recognized. The languages 
which sprang up in Europe were a blending of the Ro- 
man, Celtic, and Germanic. In Spain and Italy the Latin 
predominated, as the Saxon prevailed in England after 
the Norman conquest. Of all the new settlers in the Ro- 
man world, the Normans, who made no great incursions 
till the time of Charlemagne, were probably the strong- 
est and most refined. But they all alike had the same 
national traits, substantially ; and they entered upon the 
possessions of the Romans after various contests, more 
or less successful, for two hundred and fifty years. 
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The Empire might have been invaded by these bar- 
barians in the time of the Antonines, and perhaps 
earlier; but it would not have succumbed to them. 
The Legions were then severely disciplined, the central 
power was established, and the seeds of ruin had not 
then brought forth their wretched fruits. But in the 
fifth century nothing could have saved the Empire. 
Its decline had been rapid for two hundred years, until 
at last it became as weak as the Oriental monarchies 
which Alexander subdued. It fell like a decayed and 
rotten tree. As a political State all vitality had fled 
from it. The only remaining conservative forces came 
from Christianity ; and Christianity was itself corrupted, 
and had become a part of the institutions of the State. 

It is mournful to think that a brilliant external civil- 
ization was so “2cble to arrest both decay and ruin. It 
is sad to think that neither art nor literature nor law 
had conservative strength ; that the manners and habits 
of the people grew worse and worse, as is universally 
admitted, amid all the glories and triumphs and boast- 
ings of the proudest works of man. “A world as fair 
and as glorious as our own,” says Sismondi, “was per- 
mitted to perish.” Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Athens. 
met the old fate of Babylon, of Tyre, of Carthage. 
Degeneracy was as marked and rapid in the former, 
notwithstanding all the civilizing influences of letters. 


jurisprudence, arts. and utilitarian science, as in the latter 
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a most significant and impressive commen- 


nations, 
tary on the uniform destinies of nations, when those 
virtues on which the strength of man is based have 
passed away. An observer in the days of Theodosius 
would very likely have seen the churches of Rome as 
fully attended as are those in New York itself to-day ; 
and ne would have seen a more magnificent city, — and 
yet it fell. There is no cure for a corrupt and rotten 
civilization. As the farms of the old Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut are gradually but surely passing 
into the hands of the Irish, because the sons and grand- 
sons of the old New-England farmer prefer the uncer- 
tainties and excitements of a demoralized city-lfe to 
laborious and honest work, so the possessions of the 
Romans passed into the hands of German barbarians, 
who were strong and healthy and religious. They deso- 
lated, but they reconstructed. 

The punishment of the enervated and sensual Roman 
was by war. We in America do not fear this calamity, 
and have no present cause of fear, because we have not 
sunk to the weakness and wickedness of the Romans, 
and because we have no powerful external enemies. But 
if amid our magnificent triumphs of science and art, we 
should accept the Epicureanism of the ancients and fall 
into their ways of life, then there would be the same de- 
cline which marked them,—I mean in virtue and public 


morality, —and there would be the same penalty; not 
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perhaps destruction from external enemies, as in Persia, 
Syria, Greece, and Rome, but some grievous and unex- 
pected series of catastrophes which would be as mourn- 
ful, as humiliating, as ruinous, as were the incursions of 
the Germanic races. The operations of law, natural and 
moral, are uniform. No individual and no nation can 
escape its penalty. The world will not be destroyed ; 
Christianity will not prove a failure, — but new forces 
will arise over the old, and prevail. Great changes 
will come. He whose right it is to rule will overturn 
and overturn: but ‘creation shall succeed destruction ; 
melodious birth-songs will come from the fires of the 
burning pheenix,” assuring us that the progress of the 
race is certain, even if nations are doomed to a decline and 
fall whenever conservative forces are not strong enough 
to resist the torrent of selfishness, vanity, and sin. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE PAPACY. 


ITH the great man who forms the subject of 

this Lecture are identified those principles 

which lay at the foundation of the Roman Catholic 
power for fifteen hundred years. I do not say that he 
is the founder of the Roman Catholic Church, for that 
is another question. Roman Catholicism, as a polity, 
or government, or institution, is one thing; and Roman 
Catholicism, as a religion, is quite another, although 
they have been often confounded. As a government, or 
polity, it is peculiar,—the result of the experience of 
ages, adapted to society and nations in a certain state 
of progress or development, with evils and corruptions, 
of course, like all other human institutions. As a re- 
ligion, although it superadded many dogmas and rites 
which Protestants do not accept, and for which they 
can see no divine authority,—like auricular confession, 


the deification of the Virgin, indulgences for sin, and 
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the infallibility of the Pope, — still, it has at the same 
time defended the cardinal principles of Christian faith 
and morality; such as the personality and sovereignty 
of God, the divinity of Christ, salvation in consequence 
of his sufferings and death, immortality, the final judg- 
ment, the necessity of a holy hfe, temperance, humility, 
patience, and the virtues which were taught upon the 
Mount and enforced by the original disciples and apos- 
tles, whose writings are accepted as inspired. 

In treating so important a subject as that repre- 
sented by Leo the Great, we must bear in mind these 
distinctions. While Leo is conceded to have been a de- 
vout Christian and a noble defender of the faith as 
we receive it,— one of the lights of the early Christian 
Church, numbered even among the Fathers of the 
Church, with Augustine and Chrysostom, — his special 
claim to greatness is that to him we trace some of the 
first great developments of the Roman Catholic power 
as an institution. More than any other one man, he 
laid the foundation-stone of that edifice which alike 
sheltered and imprisoned the European nations for more 
than a thousand years. He was not a great theolo- 
gian like Augustine, or preacher lke Chrysostom, but 
he was a great bishop like Ambrose,—even far greater, 
inasmuch as he was the organizer of new forces in the 
administration of his important diocese. In fact he 


was a great statesman, as the more able of the popes 
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always aspired to be. He was the associate and equal 
of princes. 

It was the sublime effort of Leo to make the Church 
the guardian of spiritual principles and give to it a theo- 
cratic character and aim, which links his name with the 
mightiest moral movements of the world; and when I 
speak of the Church I mean the Church of Rome, as 
presided over by men who claimed to be the successors 
of Saint Peter,— to whom they assert Christ had given 
the supreme control over all other churches as His 
vicars on the earth. It was the great object of Leo to 
substantiate this claim, and root it in the minds of the 
newly converted barbarians; and then institute laws 
and measures which should make his authority and that 
of his successors paramount in all spiritual matters, 
thus centring in his See the general oversight of the 
Christian Church in all the countries of Europe. It 
was a theocratic aspiration, one of the grandest that 
ever entered into the mind of a man of genius, yet, as 
Protestants now look at it, a usurpation, —the beginning 
of a vast system of spiritual tyranny in order to control 
the minds and consciences of men. It took several 
centuries to develop this system, after Leo was dead. 
With him it was not a vulgar greed of power, but 
an inspiration of genius,—a grand idea to make the 
Church which he controlled a benign and potent influ- 


ence on society, and to prevent civilization from being 
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utterly crushed out by the victorious Goths and Van- 
dals. It is the success of this idea which stamps the 
Church as the great leading power of Medieval Ages, 


a power alike majestic and venerable, benignant 


yet despotic, humble yet arrogant and usurping. 


But before I can present this subtile contradiction, 
in all its mighty consequences both for good and evil, 
I must allude to the Roman See and the condition of 
society when Leo began his memorable pontificate as 
the precursor of the Gregories and the Clements of 
later times. Like all great powers, it was very gradu- 
ally developed. It was as long in reaching its culminat- 
ing greatness as that temporal empire which controlled 
the ancient world. Pagan Rome extended her sway by 
generals and armies; Medieval Rome, by her prelates 
and her principles. 

However humble the origin of the Church of Rome, 
in the early part of the fifth century it was doubt- 
less the greatest See (or seat of episcopal power) in Chris- 
tendom. The Bishop of Rome had the largest number 
of dependent bishops, and was the first of clerical dig- 
nitaries. As early as A. D. 250,—sixty years before 
Constantine’s conversion, and during the times of per- 
secution, — such a man as Cyprian, metropolitan Bishop 
of Carthage, yielded to him the precedence, and possibly 


the presidency, because his See was the world’s metrop- 
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olis. And when the seat of empire was removed to the 
banks of the Bosporus, the power of the Roman Bishop, 
instead of being diminished, was rather increased, since 
he was more independent of the emperors than was the 
Bishop of Constantinople. And especially after Rome 
was taken by the Goths, he alone possessed the attri- 
butes of sovereignty. “He had already towered as 
far above ordinary bishops in magnificence and prestige 
as Cesar had above Fabricius.” 

It was the great name of Roms, after all, which was 
the mysterious talisman that elevated the Bishop of 
Rome above other metropolitans. Who can estimate the 
moral power of that glorious name which had awed the 
world for a thousand years? Even to barbarians that 
proud capital was sacred. The whole world believed 
her to be eternal; she alone had the prestige of univer- 
sal dominion. This queen of cities might be desolated 
like Babylon or Tyre, but her influence was indestruc- 
tible. In her very ruins she was majestic. Her laws, 
her literature, and her language still were the pride 
of nations; they revered her as the mother of civiliza- 
tion, clung to the remembrance of her glories, and re- 
fused to let her die. She was to the barbarians what 
Athens had been to the Romans, what modern Paris 
is to the world of fashion, what London ever will be to 
the people of America and Australia, — the centre of a 
proud civilization. So the bishops of such a city were 
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great in spite of themselves, no matter whether they 
were remarkable as individuals or not. They were the 
occupants of a great office; and while their city ruled 
the world, it was not necessary for them to put forth 
any new claims to dignity or power. No person and 
no city disputed their pre-eminence. They lived ina 
marble palace; they were clothed in purple and fine 
linen; they were surrounded by sycophants; nobles 
and generals waited in their ante-chambers; they were 
the companions of princes; they controlled enormous 
revenues ; they were the successors of the high pontiffs 
of imperial domination. 

Yet for three hundred years few of them were emi- 
nent. It is not the order of Providence that great 
posts, to which men are elected by inferiors, should be 
filled with great men. Such are always feared, and 
have numerous enemies who defeat their elevation. 
Moreover, it is only in crises of imminent danger that 
signal abilities are demanded. Men are preferred for 
exalted stations who will do no harm, who have talent 
rather than genius, — men who have business capacities, 
who have industry and modesty and agreeable manners; 
who, if noted for anything, are noted for their character. 
Hence we do not read of more than two or three bishops, 
for three hundred years, who stood out pre-eminently 
among their contemporaries; and these were inferior 


to Origen, who was a teacher in a theological school, 
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and to Jerome, who was a monk in an obscure vil- 
lage. Even Augustine, to whose authority in theology 
the Catholic Church still professes to bow down, as the 
schools of the Middle Ages did to Aristotle, was the 
bishop of an unimportant See in Northern Africa. 
Only Clement in the first century, and Innocent in 
the fourth loomed up above their contemporaries. As 
for the rest, great as was their dignity as bishops, it 
is absurd to attribute to them schemes for enthralling 
the world. No such plans arose in the bosom of any of 
them. Even Leo I. merely prepared the way for uni- 
versal domination; he had no such deep-laid schemes 
as Gregory VII. or Boniface VIII. The primacy of 
the Bishop of Rome was all that was conceded by 
other bishops for four hundred years, and this on 
the ground of the grandeur of his capital. Even this 
was disputed by the Bishop of Constantinople, and 
continued to be until that capital was taken by the 
Turks. 

But with the waning power, glory, and wealth of 
Rome, — decimated, pillaged, trodden under foot by 
Goths and Vandals, rebuked by Providence, deserted 
by emperors, abandoned to decay and ruin, — some ex- 
pedient or new claim to precedency was demanded to 
prevent the Roman bishops from sinking into medioc- 
rity. It was at this crisis that the pontificate of Leo 
began, in the year 440. It was a gloomy period, 
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not only for Rome, but for civilization. The queen of 
cities had been repeatedly sacked, and her treasures de- 
stroyed or removed to distant cities. Her proud citizens 
had been sold as slaves ; her noble matrons had been 
violated; her grand palaces had been levelled with the 
eround; her august senators were fugitives and exiles. 
All kinds of calamities overspread the earth and deci- 
mated the race, — war, pestilence, and famine. Men 
in despair hid themselves in caves and monasteries. 
Literature and art were crushed; no great works of 
genius appeared. The paralysis of despair deadened all 
the energies of civilized man. Even armies lost their 
vigor, and citizens refused to enlist. The old mechan- 
ism of the Ceesars, which had kept the Empire together 
for three hundred years after all vitality had fled, was 
worn out. The general demoralization had led to a 
general destruction. Vice was succeeded by universal 
violence; and that, by universal ruin. Old laws and 
restraints were no longer of any account. A civiliza- 
tion based on material forces and Pagan arts had proved 
a failure. The whole world appeared to be on the eve 
of dissolution. To the thoughtful men of the age every- 
thing seemed to be involved in one terrific mass of 
desolation and horror. “Even Jerome,” says a great 
historian, ‘‘heaped together the awful passages of the 
Old Testament on the capture of Jerusalem and other 
Eastern cities; and the noble lines of Virgil on the sack 
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of Troy are but feeble descriptions of the night which 
covered the western Empire.” 

Now Leo was the man for such a crisis, and seems to 
have been raised up to devise some new principle of 
conservation around which the stricken world might 
rally. ‘He stood equally alone and superior,” says 
Milman, “in the Christian world. All that survived 
of Rome—of her unbounded ambition, of her inflex- 
ible will, and of her belief in her title to universal 


dominion — seemed concentrated in him alone.” 


Leo was born, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
at Rome, of noble parents, and was intensely Roman in 
all his aspirations. He early gave indications of future 
greatness, and was consecrated to a service in which 
only talent was appreciated. When he was nothing 
but an acolyte, whose duty it was to light the lamps” 
and attend on the bishop, he was sent to Africa and 
honored with the confidence of the great Bishop of 
Hippo. And he was only deacon when he was sent by 
the Emperor Valentmian III. to heal the division be- 
tween Aétius and Albinus, —rival generals, whose dis- 
sensions compromised the safety of the Empire. He 
was absent on important missions when the death 
of Sixtus, A. D. 440, left the Papacy without a head. 
On Leo were all eyes now fixed, and he was immediately 
summoned by the clergy and the people of Rome, in 
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whom the right of election was vested, to take posses- 
sion of the vacant throne. He did not affect unworthi- 
ness like Gregory in later years, but accepted at once 
the immense responsibility. 

I need not enumerate his measures and acts. Like 
all great and patriotic statesmen he selected the wisest 
and ablest men he could find as subordinates, and con- 
descended himself to those details which he inexorably 
exacted from others. He even mounted the neglected 
pulpit of his metropolitan church to preach to the 
people, lke Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzen at 
Constantinople. His sermons are not models of elo- 
quence or style, but are practical, powerful, earnest, and 
orthodox. Athanasius himself was not more evangelical, 
or Ambrose more impressive. He was the especial foe 
of all the heresies which characterized the age. He did 
battle with all who attempted to subvert the Nicene 
Creed. Those whom he especially rebuked were the 
Manicheans, —men who made the greatest pretension 
to intellectual culture and advanced knowledge, and yet 
whose lives were disgraced not merely by the most 
offensive intellectual pride, but the most disgraceful 
vices ; men who confounded all the principles of moral 
obligation, and who polluted even the atmosphere of 
Rome by downright Pagan licentiousness. He had no 
patience with these false philosophers, and he had no 


mercy. He even complained of them to the emperor, 
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as Calvin did of Servetus to the civil authorities of 
Geneva (which I grant was not to his credit); and the 
result was that these dissolute and pretentious here- 
tics were expelled from the army and from all places 
of trust and emolument. 

Many people in our enlightened times would de- 
nounce this treatment as illiberal and persecuting, and 
justly. But consider his age and circumstances. What 
was Leo to do as the guardian of the faith in those dread- 
ful times? Was he to suffer those who poisoned all the 
sources of renovation which then remained to go unre- 
buked and unpunished ? He may have said, in his de- 
fence, “ Shall I, the bishop of this diocese, the appointed 
guardian of faith and morals in a period of alarming de- 
eeneracy, — shall I, armed with the sword of Saint Peter, 
stop to draw the line between injuries inflicted by the 
tongue and injuries inflicted by the hand? Shall we 
defend our persons, our property, and our lives, and 
take no notice of those who impiously and deliberately 
would destroy our souls by their envenomed blasphe- 
mies? Shall we allow the wells of water which spring 
up to everlasting life to be poisoned by the impious 
atheists and scoffers, who in every age set themselves up 
against Christ and His kingdom, and are only allowed 
by God Almighty to live, as the wild beasts of the desert 
or scorpions and serpents are allowed to live? Let them 
live, but let us defend ourselves against their teeth and 
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fangs. Are the overseers of God’s people, in a world of 
shame, to be mere philosophical Gallios, indifferent to 
our higher interests? Is it a Christian duty to permit 
an avalanche of evils to overwhelm the Church on the 
plea of toleration? Shall we suffer, when we have 
the power to prevent it, a pandemonium of scoffers and 
infidels and sentimental casuists to run riot in the city 
which is intrusted to us to guard? Not thus will we be 
disloyal to our trusts. Men have souls to save, and we 
will come to the rescue with any weapons we can lay 
our hands upon. The Church is the only hope of the 
world, not merely in our unsettled times, but for all 
ages. And hence IJ, as the guardian of those spiritual 
principles which he at the root of all healthy progress 
in civilization, and all religious life, will not tamely and 
ignobly see those principles subverted by dangerous and 
infidel speculations, even if they are attractive to culti- 
vated but irreligious classes.” 

Such may have been the arguments, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, which influenced the great Leo in 
his undoubted persecutions, — persecutions, we should 
remember, which were then indorsed by the Catholic 
Church They would be condemned in our times by all 
enlightened men, but they were the only remedy known 
in that age against dangerous opinions. So Leo put 
down the Manicheans and preserved the unity of the 


faith, which was of immeasurable importance in the sea 
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of anarchies which at that time was submerging all the 
traditions of the past. 

Leo also distinguished himself by writing a treatise on 
the Incarnation, — said to be the ablest which has come 
down to us from the primitive Church. He was one of 
those men who believed in theology as a series of divine 
declarations, to be cordially received whether they are 
fully grasped by the intellect or not. These declarations 
pertain to most momentous interests, and hence tran- 
scend in dignity any question which mere philosophy 
ever attempted to grasp, or physical science ever brought 
forward. In spite of the sneers of the infidels, or 
the attacks of savans, or the temporary triumph of 
false opinions, let us remember they have endured 
during the mighty conflicts of the last eighteen hun- 
dred years, and will endure through all the conflicts of 
ages, —the might, the majesty, and the glory of the 
kingdom of Christ. Whoever thus conserves truths so 
important is a great benefactor, whether neglected or 
derided, whether despised or persecuted. 

In addition to the labors of Leo to preserve the in- 
teerity of the received faith among the semi-barbaric 
western nations, his efforts were equally great to heal 
the disorders of the Church. He reformed ecclesiastical 
discipline in Africa, rent by Arian factions and Donat- 
ist schismatics. He curtailed the abuses of metropolitan 


tyranny in Gaul. He sent his legates to preside over the 
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councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. He sat in judg- 
ment between Vienna and Arles. He fought for the 
independence of the Church against emperors and bar- 
baric chieftains. He encouraged literature and missions 
and schools and the spread of the Bible. He was the 
paragon of a bishop,—a man of transcendent dignity 
of character, as well as a Father of the Church Uni- 
versal, of whom all Christendom should be proud. 
Among Leo’s memorable acts as one of the great lights 
of his age was the part he was called upon to perform 
as a powerful intercessor with barbaric kings. When 
Attila with his swarm of Mongol conquerors appeared 
in Italy, — the ‘“‘scourge of God,” as he was called; the 
instrument of Providence in punishing the degenerate 
rulers and people of the falling Empire, — Leo was sent 
by the affrighted emperor to the barbarian’s camp to 
make what terms he could. The savage Hun, who feared 
not the armies of the emperor, stood awe-struck, we are 
told, before the minister of God; and, swayed by his 
eloquence and personal dignity, consented to retire from 
Italy for the hand of the princess Honoria. And when 
afterwards Genseric, at the head of his Vandals, became 
master of the capital, he was likewise influenced by the 
powerful intercession of the bishop, and consented to 
spare the lives of the Romans, and preserve the public 
buildings and churches from conflagration. _Genseric 


could not yield up the spoil of the fallen capital, and his 
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soldiers transported to Carthage, the seat of the new Van- 
dal kingdom, the riches and trophies which illustrious 
generals had won, — yea, the treasures of three religions; 
the gods of the capitoline temple, the golden candle- 
sticks which Titus brought from Jerusalem, and the 
sacred vessels which adorned the churches of the Chris- 
tians, and which Alaric had spared. 

Thus far the intrepid bishop of Rome — for he was 
nothing more — calls forth our sympathy and admiration 
for the hand he had in establishing the faith and healing 
the divisions of the Church, for which he earned the title 
of Saint. He taught no errors ike Origen, and pushed 
out no theological doctrines into a jargon of metaphysics 
like Athanasius. He was more practical than Jerome, 
and more moderate than Augustine. 

But he instituted a claim, from motives of policy, 
which subsequently ripened into an irresistible govern- 
ment, on which the papal structure as an institution 
or polity rests. He did not put forth this claim, how- 
ever, until the old capital of the Czesars was humiliated, 
vanquished, and completely prostrated as a poltical 
power. When the Eternal City was taken a second 
time, and her riches plundered, and her proud palaces 
levelled with the dust; when her amphitheatre was 
deserted, her senatorial families were driven away as 
fugitives and sold as slaves, and her glory was departed, 
—nothing left her but recollections and broken columns 
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and ruined temples and weeping matrons, ashes, groans, 
and lamentations, miseries and most bitter sorrows,— 
then did her great bishop, intrepid amid general despair, 
lay the foundation of a new empire, vaster in its influ- 
ence, if not in its power, than that which raised itself 
up among the nations in the proudest days of Vespasian 
and the Antonines. 

Leo, from one of the devastated hills of Rome, — 
once crowned with palaces, temples, and monuments, 
—looked out upon the Christian world, and saw the 
desolation spoken of by Jeremy the prophet, as well 
as by the Cumeean sibyl: all central power hopelessly 
prostrated; law and justice by-words; provinces wasted, 
decimated, and anarchical; literature and art crushed ; 
vice, in all its hateful deformity, rampant and multi- 
plying itself; false opimions gaining ground; Christians 
adopting the errors of Paganism ; soldiers turned into 
banditti ; the contemplative hiding themselves in caves 
and deserts; the rich made slaves; barbarians every- 
where triumphant; women shrieking in terror; bishops 
praying in despair,—a world disordered, a pandemo- 
nium of devils let loose, one terrific and howling mass 
of moral and physical desolation such as had never 
been seen since Noah entered into the ark. 

Amid this dreary wreck of the old civilization, which 
had been supposed to be eternal, what were Leo’s de- 


signs and thoughts? In this mournful crisis, what did 
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he dream of in his sad and afflicted soul? To flee into 
a monastery, as good men in general despair and wretch- 
edness did, and patiently wait for the coming of his Lord, 
and for the new dispensation? Not at all: he contem- 
plated the restoration of the eternal city, —a new 
creation which should succeed destruction ; the founda- 
tion of a new power which should restore law, preserve 
literature, subdue the barbarians, introduce a still higher 
civilization than that which had perished, — not by 
bringing back the Cesars, but by making himself Cesar ; 
a revived central power which the nations should re- 
spect and obey. That which the world needed was this 
new central power, to settle difficulties, depose tyrants, 
establish a common standard of faith and worship, en- 
courage struggling genius, and conserve peace. Who 
but the Church could do this? The Church was the 
last hope of the fallen Empire. The Church should put 
forth her theocratic aspirations. The keys of Saint 
Peter should be more potent than the sceptres of kings. 
The Church should not be crushed in the general deso- 
lation. She was still the mighty power of the world. 
Christianity had taken hold of the hearts and minds 
of men, and raised its voice to console and encourage 
amid universal despair. Men’s thoughts were turned 
to God and to his vicegerents. He was mighty to 
save. His promises were a glorious consolation. The 


Church should arise, put on her beautiful garments, 
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and go on from conquering to conquer. <A theoc- 
racy should restore civilization. The world wanted a 
new Christian sovereign, reigning by divine right, not 
by armies, not by force, — by an appeal to the future 
fears and hopes of men. Force had failed: it was 
divided against itself. Barbaric chieftains defied the 
emperors and all temporal powers. Itival generals 
desolated provinces. The world was plunging into 
barbarism. The imperial sceptre was broken. Not 
a diadem, but a tiara, must be the emblem of uni- 
versal sovereignty. Not imperial decrees, but papal 
bulls, must now rule the world. Who but the Bishop 
of Rome could wear this tiara? Who but he could be 
the representative of the new theocracy? He was the 
bishop of the metropolis whose empire never could 
pass away. But his city was in ruins. If his claim 
to precedency rested on the grandeur of his capital, he 
must yield to the Bishop of Constantinople. He must 
found a new claim, not on the greatness and antiquity 
of his capital, but on the superstitious veneration of the 
Christian world, —a claim which would be accepted. 
Now it happened that one of Leo’s predecessors had 
instituted such a claim, which he would revive and 
enforce with new energy. Innocent had maintained, 
forty years before Leo, that the primacy of the Roman 
See was derived from Saint Peter, — that Christ had 


delegated to Peter supreme power as chief of the apostles; 
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and that he, as the successor of Saint Peter, was entitled 
to his jurisdiction and privileges. This is the famous 
jus dwinum principle which constitutes the corner-stone 
of the papal fabric. On this claim was based the subse- 
quent encroachments of the popes. Leo saw the force 
of this claim, and adopted it and intrenched himself 
behind it, and became forthwith more formidable than 
any of his predecessors or any living bishop; and he 
was sure that so long as the claim was allowed, no 
matter whether his city was great or small, his succes- 
sors would become the spiritual dictators of Christen- 
dom. The dignity and power of the Roman bishop 
were now based on a new foundation. He was still 
venerable from the souvenirs of the Empire, but more 
potent as the successor of the chief of the apostles. 
Ambrose had successfully asserted the independent 
spiritual power of the bishops; Leo seized that sceptre 
and claimed it for the Bishop of Rome. 

Protestants are surprised and indignant that this 
haughty and false claim (as they view it) should have 
been allowed; it only shows to what depth of super- 
stition the Christian world had already sunk. What 
an insult to the reason and learning of the world! 
What preposterous arrogance and assumption! Where 
are the proofs that Saimt Peter was really the first 
bishop of Rome, even? And if he were, where are the 
Scripture proofs that he had precedency over the other 
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apostles? And more, where do we learn in the Scrip- 
tures that any prerogative could be transmitted to suc- 
cessors? Where do we find that the successors of Peter 
were entitled to jurisdiction over the whole Church ? 
Christ, it is true, makes use of the expression of a 
“rock” on which his Church should be built. But 
Christ himself is the rock, not a mortal man. <“ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ,”—a truth reiterated even by Saint 
Augustine, the great and acknowledged theologian of 
the Catholic Church, although Augustine’s views of sin 
and depravity are no more relished by the Roman 
Catholics of our day than the doctrines of Luther him- 
self, who drew his theological system, ike Calvin, from 
Augustine more than from any other man, except Saint 
Paul. 

But arrogant and unfounded as was the claim of Leo, 
—that Peter, not Christ, was the rock on which the 
Church is founded, — it was generally accepted by the 
bishops of the day. Everything tended to confirm it, 
especially the universal idea of a necessary unity of the 
Church. There must bea head of the Church on earth, 
and who could be lawfully that head other than the 
successor of the apostle to whom Christ had giyen the 
keys of heaven and hell? 

But this claim, considering the age when it was first 


advanced, had the inspiration of genius. It was most 
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opportune. The Bishop of Rome would soon have been 
reduced to the condition of other metropolitans had his 
dignity rested on the greatness of his capital. He now 
became the interpreter of his own decrees, — an arch-— 
pontiff ruling by divine right. His power became 
indefinite and unlimited. Just in proportion to the 
depth of the religious sentiment of the newly converted 
barbarians would be his ascendancy over them; and 
the Germanic races were religious peoples like the early 
Greeks and Romans. ‘Tacitus poits out this sentiment 
of religion as one of their leading characteristics. It 
was not the worship of ancestors, as among the Aryan 
races until Grecian and Roman civilization was devel- 
oped. It was more like the worship of the invisible 
powers of Nature; for in the rock, the mountain, the 
river, the forest, the sun, the stars, the storms, the rude 
Teutonic mind saw a protecting or avenging deity. 
They easily transferred to the Christian clergy the 
reverence they had bestowed on the old priests of Odin, 
of Freya, and of Thor. Reverence was one of the great 
sentiments of our German ancestors. It was only 
among such a people that an overpowering spiritual 
despotism could be maintained. The Pope became to 
them the vicegerent of the great Power which they 
adored. The records of the race do not show such an- 
other absorbing pietism as was seen in the monastic 
retreats of the Middle Ages, except among the Brah- 
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mins and Buddhists of India. This religious fervor the 
popes were to make use of, to extend their empire. 
And that nothing might be wanted to cement their 
power which had been thus assured, the Emperor Val- 
entinian III.—a monarch controlled by Leo — passed 
in the year 445 this celebrated decree : — 


“The primacy of the Apostolic See having been estab- 
lished by the merit of Saint Peter, its founder, the sacred 
Council of Nice, and the dignity of the city of Rome, we 
thus declare our irrevocable edict, that all bishops, whether 
in Gaul or elsewhere, shall make no innovation without the 
sanction of the Bishop of Rome; and, that the Apostolic 
See may remain inviolable, all bishops who shall refuse to 
appear before the tribunal of the Bishop of Rome, when 
cited, shall be constrained to appear by the governor of 


the province. 


Thus firmly was the Papacy rooted in the middle 
of the fifth century, not only by the encroachments of 
bishops, but by the authority of emperors. The papal 
dominion begins, as an institution, with Leo the Great. 
As a religion it began when Paul and Peter preached 
at Rome. Its institution was peculiar and unique; a 
great spiritual government usurping the attributes of 
other governments, as predicted by Daniel, and, at first 
benignant, ripening into a gloomy tyranny, —a tyranny 
so unscrupulous and grasping as to become finally, in 


the eyes of Luther, an evil power. As a religion, as 1 
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have said, it did not widely depart from the primi- 
tive creeds until it added to the doctrines generally ac- 
cepted by the Church, and even still by Protestants, those 
other dogmas which were means to an end, —that end 
the possession of power and its perpetuation among 
ignorant people. Yet these dogmas, false as they are, 
never succeeded in obscuring wholly the truths which 
are taught in the gospel, or in extinguishing faith in 
the world. In all the encroachments of the Papacy, 
in all the triumphs of an unauthorized Church polity, 
the flame of true Christian piety has been dimmed, but 
not extinguished. And when this fatal and ambitious 
polity shall have passed away before the advance of 
reason and civilization, as other governments have been 
overturned, the lamp of piety will yet burn, as in other 
churches, since it will be fed by the Bible and the Prov- 
idence of God. Governments and institutions pass 
away, but not religions; certainly not the truths origi- 
nally declared among the mountains of Judea, which 
thus far have proved the elevation of nations. 

It is then the government, not the religion, which 
Leo inaugurated, with which we have to do. And let 
us remember in reference to this government, which 
became so powerful and absolute, that Leo only laid the 
foundation. He probably did not dream of subjecting 
the princes of the earth except in matters which per- 


tained to his supremacy as a spiritual ruler. His aim 
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was doubtless spiritual, not temporal. He had no such 
deep designs as Hildebrand and Innocent III. cherished. 
The encroachments of later ages he did not anticipate. 
His doctrine was, “Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cvesar’s, and unto God the things which are 
God's.” As the vicegerent of the Almighty, which he 
felt himself to be in spiritual matters, he would institute 
a guardianship over everything connected with religion, 
even education, which can never be properly divorced 
from it. He was the patron of schools, as he was of 
monasteries. He could advise kings: he could not 
impose upon them his commands (except in Church 
matters), as Boniface VIII. sought to do. He would 
organize a network of Church functionaries, not of State 
officers ; for he was the head of a great religious insti- 
tution. He would send his legates to the end of the 
earth to superimtend the work of the Church, and re- 
buke princes, and protest against wars; for he had the 
religious oversight of Christendom. 

Now when we consider that there was no central 
power in Europe at this time, that the barbaric princes 
were engaged in endless wars, and that a fearful 
gloom was settling upon everything pertaining to educa- 
tion and peace and order; that even the clergy were 
ignorant, and the people superstitious; that every- 
thing was in confusion, tending to a worse confusion, 


to perfect anarchy and barbaric license; that provincial 
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councils were no longer held; that bishops and abbots 
were abdicating their noblest functions, — we feel that 
the spiritual supremacy which Leo aimed to establish 
had many things to be said in its support; that his 
central rule was a necessity of the times, keeping civili- 
zation from utter ruin. 

In the first place, what a great idea it was to preserve 
the unity of the Church, — the idea of Cyprian and Au- 
gustine and all the great Fathers,—an idea never ex- 
ploded, and one which we even in these times accept, 
though not in the sense understood by the Roman Catho- 
lics! We cannot conceive of the Church as established 
by the apostles, without recognizing the necessity of unity 
in doctrines and discipline. Who in that age could con- 
serve this unity unless it were a great spiritual monarch ? 
In our age books, universities, theological seminaries, 
the press, councils, and an enlightened clergy can see 
that no harm comes to the great republic which re- 
cognizes Christ as the invisible head. Not so fifteen 
hundred years ago. The idea of unity could only be 
realized by the exercise of sufficient power in one man 
to preserve the integrity of the orthodox faith, since 
ignorance and anarchy covered the earth with their 
funereal shades. 

The Protestants are justly indignant in view of subse- 
quent encroachments and tyrannies. But these were 
not the fault of Leo. Everything good in its day is 
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likely to be perverted. The whole history of society is 
the history of the perversion of institutions originally 
beneficent. Take the great foundations for education 
and other moral and intellectual necessities, which 
were established in the Middle Ages by good men. See 
how these are perverted and misused even in such 
glorious universities as Oxford and Cambridge. See 
how soon the prunitive institutions of apostles were 
changed, in order to facilitate external conquests and 
make the Church a dignified worldly power. Not only 
are we to remember that everything good has been per- 
verted, and ever will be, but that all governments, reli- 
gious and civil, seem to be, in one sense, expediencies, — 
that is, adapted to the necessities and circumstances of 
the times. In the Bible there are no settled laws defi- 
nitely laid down for the future government of the Church, 
— certainly not for the government of States and cities. 
A government which was best for the primitive Chris- 
tians of the first two centuries was not adapted to the 
condition of the Church in the third and fourth centu- 
ries, else there would not have been bishops. If we take 
a narrow-minded and partisan. view of bishops, we might 
say that they always have existed since the times of 
the apostles; the Episcopalians might affirm that the 
early churches were presided over by bishops, and the 
Presbyterians that every ordained minister was a bishop, 


— that elder and bishop are synonymous. But that is 
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a contest about words, not things. In reality, episcopal 
power, as we understand it, was not historically devel- 
oped till there was a large increase in the Christian com- 
munities, especially in great cities, where several pres- 
byters were needed, one of whom presided over the rest. 
Some such episcopal institution, I am willing to concede, 
was a necessity, although I cannot clearly see the di- 
vine authority for it. In hke manner other. changes 
became necessary, which did not militate against the 
welfare of the Church, but tended to preserve it. New 
dignities, new organizations, new institutions for the 
government of the Church successively arose. All so- 
cieties must have a government. This is a law recog- 
nized in the nature of things. So Christian society 
must be organized and ruled according to the necessi- 
ties of the times; and the Scriptures do not say what 
these shall be, — they are imperative and definite only 
in matters of faith and morals. To guard the faith, to 
purify the morals according to the Christian standard, 
overseers, officers, rulers are required. In the early 
Church they were all brethren. The second and third 
century made bishops. The next age made archbish- 
ops and metropolitans and patriarchs. The age which 
succeeded was the age of Leo; and the calamities and 
miseries and anarchies and ignorance of the times, es- 
pecially the rule of barbarians, seemed to point to a 


monarchical head, a more theocratic government, —a 
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government so august and sacred that it could not be 
resisted. 

And there can be but little doubt that this was the 
best government for the times. Let me illustrate by 
civil governments. There is no law laid down in the 
Bible for these. In the time of our Saviour the world 
was governed by a universal monarch. The imperial 
rule had become a necessity. It was tyrannical; but 
Paul as well as Christ exhorted his followers to accept 
it. In process of time, when the Empire fell, every old 
province had a king, — indeed there were several kings 
in France, as well as in Germany and Spain. The prel- 
ates of the Church never lifted up their voice against the 
legality of this feudo-kingly rule. Then came a revolt, 
after the Reformation, against the government of kings. 
New England and other colonies became small republics, 
almost democracies. On the hills of New England, 
with a sparse rural population and small cities, the 
most primitive form of government was the best. It 
was virtually the government of townships. The select- 
men were the overseers ; and, following the necessities 
of the times, the ministers of the gospel were generally 
Independents or Congregationalists, not clergy of the 
Established Church of Old England. Both the civil and 
the religious governments which they had were the best 
for the people. But what was suited to Massachusetts 
would not be fit for England or France. See how our 
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government has insensibly drifted towards a strong cen- 
tral power. What must be the future necessities of such 
great cities as New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, — 
where even now self-government isa failure, and the real 
government is in the hands of rings of politicians, backed 
by foreign immigrants and a lawless democracy? Will 
the wise, the virtuous, and the rich put up forever with 
such misrule as these cities have had, especially since 
the Civil War? And even if other institutions should 
gradually be changed, to which we now cling with patri- 
otic zeal, it may be for the better and not the worse. 
Those institutions are the best which best preserve the 
morals and liberties of the people; and such institutions 
will gradually arise as the country needs, unless there shall 
be a general shipwreck of laws, morals, and faith, which 
I do not believe will come. It is for the preservation of 
these laws, morals, and doctrines that all governments 
are held responsible. A change in the government is 
nothing; a decline of morals and faith is everything. 

I make these remarks in order that we may see that 
the rise of a great central power in the hands of the 
Bishop of Rome, in the fifth century, may have been a 
great public benefit, perhaps a necessity. It became 
corrupt; it forgot its mission. Then it was attacked by 
Luther. It ceased to rule England and a part of Ger- 
many and other countries where there were higher pub- 


lic morals and a purer religious faith. Some fear that 
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the rule of the Roman Church will be re-established in 
this country. Never, — only its religion. The Catholic 
Church may plant her prelates in every great city, and 
the whole country may be regarded by them as mis- 
sionary ground for the re-establishment of the papal 
polity. But the moment this polity raises its head 
and becomes arrogant, and seeks to subvert the other 
established institutions of the country or prevent the 
use of the Bible in schools, it will be struck down, 
even as the Jesuits were once banished from France 
and Spain. Its religion will remain, — may gain new 
adherents, become the religion of vast multitudes. But 
it is not the faith which the Roman Cathohe Church 
professes to conserve which I fear. That is very much 
like that of Protestants, in the main. It is the institu- 
tions, the polity, the government of that Church which 
I speak of, with its questionable means to gain power, its 
opposition to the free circulation of the Bible, its inter- 
ference with popular education, its prelatical assump- 
tions, its professed allegiance to a foreign potentate, 
though as wise and beneficent as Pio Nono or the reign- 
ing Pope. 

In the time of Leo there were none of these things. 
It was a poor, miserable, ignorant, anarchical, super- 
stitious age. In such an age the concentration of power 
in the hands of an intelligent man is always a public 


benefit. Certainly it was wielded wisely by Leo, and for 
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beneficent ends. He established the patristic literature. 
The writings of the great Fathers were by him scattered 
over Europe, and were studied by the clergy, so far as 
they were able to study anything. All the great doc- 
trines of Augustine and Jerome and Athanasius were 
defended. The whole Church was made to take the 
side of orthodoxy, and it remained orthodox to the times 
of Bernard and Anselm. Order was restored to the 
monasteries ; and they so rapidly gained the respect of 
princes and good men that they were richly endowed, 
and provision made in them for the education of priests. 
Everywhere cathedral schools were established. The 
canon law supplanted in a measure the old customs of 
the German forests and the rude legislation of feudal 
chieftains. When bishops quarrelled with monasteries 
or with one another, or even with barons, appeals were 
sent to Rome, and justice was decreed. In after times 
these appeals were settled on venal principles, but not 
for centuries. The early Medieval popes were the 
defenders of justice and equity. And they promoted 
peace among quarrelsome barons, as well as Christian 
truth among divines. They set aside, to some extent, 
chose irascible and controversial councils where good 
and great men were persecuted for heresy. These popes 
had no small passions to gratify or to stimulate. They 
were the conservators of the peace of Europe, as all 


reliable historians testify. They were generally very 
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enlightened men,—the ablest of their times. They 
established canons and laws which were based on wis- 
dom, which stood the test of ages, and which became 
venerable precedents. 

The Catholic polity was only gradually established, 
sustained by experience and reason, And that is the 
reason why it has been so permanent. It was most 
adnurably adapted to rule the ignorant in ages of cruelty 
and crime, —and, I am inclined to think, to rule the 
ignorant and superstitious everywhere. Great critics 
are unanimous in their praises of that wonderful mech- 
anism which ruled the world for one thousand years. 

Nor did the popes, for several centuries after Leo, grasp 
the temporal powers of princes. As political monarchs 
they were at first poor and insignificant. The Papacy 
was not politically a great power until the time of Hil- 
debrand, nor a rich temporal power till nearly the era 
of the Reformation. It was a spiritual power chiefly, 
just such as it is destined to become again, —the organ- 
izer of religious forces; and, so far as these are animated 
by the gospel and reason, they are likely to have a perpetu- 
ated influence. Who can predict the end of a spiritual 
empire which shows no signs of decay? It is not half so 
corrupt as it was in the time of Boniface VIII., nor half 
so feeble as in the time of Leo X. It is more majestic 
and venerable than in the time of Luther. Nor are 


Protestants so bitter and one-sided as they were fifty 
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years ago. They begin to judge this great power by 
broader principles; to view it as it really is, —not as 
“Antichrist” and the “ scarlet mother,” but as a vener- 
able institution, with great abuses, having at heart the 
interests of those whom it grinds down and deceives. 

But, after all, I do not in this Lecture present the 
Papacy of the eleventh century or the nineteenth, but 
the Papacy of the fifth century, as organized by Leo. 
True, its fundamental principles as a government are 
the same ys then. These principles I do not admire, 
especially for an enlightened era. I only palliate them 
in reference jo the wants of a dark and miserable age, 
and as a critic insist upon their notable success in the 


age that gave them birth. 


With these remarks on the regimen, the polity, and 
the government of the Church of which Leo laid the 
foundation, and which he adapted to barbarous ages, 
when the Church was still a struggling power and 
Christianity itself little better than nominal, — long 
before it had much modified the laws or changed the 
morals of society; long before it had created a new 
civilization, — with these remarks, acceptable, it may be, 
neither to Catholics nor to Protestants, I turn once more 
to the man himself. Can you deny his title to the name 
of Great? Would you take him out of the galaxy of 


illustrious men whom we still call Fathers and Saints ? 
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Even Gibbon praises his exalted character. What would 
the Church of the Middle Ages have been without such 
aims and aspirations? Oh, what a benevolent mission 
the Papacy performed in its best ages, mitigating the 
sorrows of the poor, raising the humble from degrada- 
tion, opposing slavery and war, educating the ignorant, 
scattering the Word of God, heading off the dreadful 
tyranny of feudalism, elevating the learned to offices of 
trust, shielding the pious from the rapacity of barons, 
recognizing man as man, proclaiming Christian equali- 
ties, holding out the hopes of a future life to the 
penitent belever, and proclaiming the sovereignty of 
intelligence over the reign of brute forces and the 
rapacity of ungodly men! All this did Leo, and his 
immediate successors. And when he superadded to the 
functions of a great religious magistrate the virtues of 
the humblest Christian, — parting with his magnificent 
patrimony to feed the poor, and proclaiming (with an 
eloquence unusual in his time) the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and setting himself as an ex- 
ample of the virtues which he preached, — we concede 
his claim to be numbered among the great benefactors 
of mankind. How much worse Roman Catholicism 
would have been but for his august example and author- 
ity! How much better to educate the ignorant people, 
who have souls to save, by the patristic than by hea- 


then literature, with all its poison of false philosophies 
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and corrupting stimulants! Who, more than he and 
his immediate successors, taught loyalty to God as the 
universal Sovereign, and the virtues generated by a 
peaceful hfe, — patriotism, self-denial, and faith? He 
was a dictator only as Bernard was, ruling by the power 
of learning and sanctity. As an original administrative 
genius he was scarcely surpassed by Gregory VII. 
Above all, he sought to establish faith in the world. 
Reason had failed. The old civilization was a dismal 
mockery of the aspirations of man. The schools of 
Athens could make Sophists, rhetoricians, dialecti- 
cians, and sceptics. But the faith of the Fathers could 
bring philosophers to the foot of the Cross. What 
were material conquests to these conquests of the soul, 
to this spiritual reign of the invisible principles of the 
kingdom of Christ ? 

So, as the vicegerents of Almighty power, the popes 
began to reign. Ridicule not that potent domination. 
What lessons of human experience, what great truths 
of government, what principles of love and wisdom 
are interwoven with it! Its growth is more suggestive 
than the rise of any temporal empires. It has pro- 
duced more illustrious men than any European mon- 
archy. And it aimed to accomplish far grander ends, 
—even obedience to the eternal laws which God has 
decreed for the public and private lives of men. It is 
invested with more poetic interest. Its doctors, its dig- 
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nitaries, its saints, its heroes, its missions, and its laws 
rise up before us in sublime grandeur when seriously 
contemplated. It failed at last, when no longer needed. 
But it was not until its encroachments and corruptions 
shocked the reason of the world, and showed a painful 
contrast to those virtues which originally sustained it, 
that earnest men arose in indignation, and declared that 
this perverted institution should no longer be supported 
by the contributions of more enlightened ages; that it 
had become a tyrannical and dangerous government, to 
be assailed and broken up. It has not yet passed away. 
It has survived the Reformation and the attacks of its 
countless enemies. How long this power of blended 
good and evil will remain we cannot predict. But one 
thing we do know, — that the time will come when all 
governments shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and Christian truth alone 
shall so permeate all human institutions that the forces 
of evil shall be driven forever into the immensity of 


eternal night. 


With the Pontificate of Leo the Great that dark 
period which we call the “Middle Ages” may be said 
to begin. The disintegration of society then was com- 
plete, and the reign of ignorance and superstition had 
set in. With the collapse of the old civilization a new 


power had become a necessity. If anything marked 
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the Middle Ages it was the reign of priests and nobles. 
This reign it will be my object to present in the Lec- 
tures which are to fill the second volume of this 
Work, together with subjects closely connected with 
papal domination and feudal life. 
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orations, 199; great services, 199; 
eloquence, 200; compared withmod- 
ern orators, 200; learning, 201; lit- 
erary labors, 194; style, 202; eth- 
ical writings, 204; influence on 
education, 203; contributions to the 
Latin language, 202; contempt of 
physical science, 204; views on re- 
ligion, 205; great life, 206. 

Cilicia, 191. 

Cimon, of Cremona, 124. 

City of God, 282. 

Cleghorn, 108. 

Clement, 264, 435. 

Clergy, exemption from taxation, 261. 

Clodius, 185. 

Commandments (Ten), 36. 

Commerce (Roman), 230. 

Commodus, 216. 

Confessions of Augustine, 353, 383. 

Constantine, 241-276; birth, 249; ap- 
pearance, 249; aims, 250; early 
military career, 250; pomp of life, 
254; creation of titles, 255; virtues, 
256; vices, 256: services to the 
Church, 256; conversion, 256; early 
superstition, 257; edict of toleration, 
259; legislation, 259; piety, 259; 
liberality to the Church, 260; death 
and burial, 273: character, 274. 

Constantinople, 253. 

Constantinople, council of, 408. 

Constantius, 249. 

Controversy, theological, 262. 

Cornelia, 139. 

Croesus, 45-50. 

Cyaxares, 45. 

Cyrus the great, 27; youth, 38, ele- 
vation, 41; early conquests, 44, 
fights with Croesus, 47; conquers the 
Tonian cities, 50; conquers Babylon, 
52; his generosity to the Jews, 57; 
his character, 58. 
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Damascus, 407. 

Dante, 105. 

Darius, 60. 

Da Vinci, 107. 

Deacons, 318. 
Democracy, Roman, 160. 
Democritus, 66, 76. 
Demosthenes, 284. 

De Oratore, 190. 
Descartes, 78. 

Despair of the Christian world, 418. 
Dikastery, 91. 
Diocletian, 244, 394. 
Diogenes, of Crete, 77. 
Diognotus, 213. 
Dionysius, 123. 

Divine sovereignty, 380. 
Divine grace, 371. 
Divorce opposed by the Church, 412. 
Donatists, 367. 

Doric architecture, 114. 
Doric column, 113. 
Dying gladiator, 120. 


K. 


Epwarps, Jonathan, 370. 

Egyptian pyramids, 110; sculptures, 
118, 119. 

Eloquence, arts of, 281; of expiring 
nations, 284; sacred, 273; dignity 
of sacred, 283. 

[papnroditus, 220. 

Ephesus, temple of, 230; burning of 
the temple, 349. 

Epicurus, 55. 

Kpicureans, 56. 

Epictetus, 220; philosophy of, 221, 
226; manual of, 221. 

Episcopacy, rise of, 317. 

Episcopal authority, 318; office, dig- 
nity of, 315. 


Equity, Roman, 177. 
Euclid, 73. 

Eugenius (rhetorician), 404. 
Euripides, 66. 

Eusebius, 257, 265. 
Eutropius, 308. 

Exile, its severity, 187. 


F. 


Fat of Rome, 422. 
Faustina, 217, 329. 
Faustus, 356. 

Flattery of the Church, 282. 
Kléchier, 409. 

lox, George, 83. 

Fra Angelico, 106. 
Free-will, 380. 

Fritigern, 397, 400. 

Froude, 135. 


Gre 


GALERIUS, 251. 

Gallienus, 399. 

Gallic conquest, 153. 

Gauls, 150. 

Genius at Rome, its rapid decline, 236. 

Genseric, 418. 

Germanic barbarians, 215, 397; char- 
acteristics of, 449; accept the au- 
thority of the popes, 444. 

Gibbon’s estimate of the happiness of 
the empire, 228. 

Gladiatorial shows, their abolition, 
260. 

God, sovereignty of, 380. 

Gorgias, 66. 

Goths, 253; ravages of, 397, 398, 415; 
settlement in the provinces of the 
empire, 402. 

Government, necessity of, 316, 455; 
no settled rules of, 317; adapted to 
circumstances, 454. 


INDEX. 
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Gracchus, 160. 

Gratian, 320, 403. 

Greek philosophy, 65; temples, 116; 
sculpture, 117, 118; painting, 122- 
127. 

Greeks, the teachers of art, 131. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 281, 299, 408. 


Hi. 


Hanvrtan, 213. 

Halys, 45, 48. 

Harpagus, 39-41. 

Hastings, Warren, 180. 

Homoiousian, 328. 

Homoousian, 328. 

Heraclitus, 77. 

Herodotus, 110. 

Heroes, original, 337. 

Heruli, 420. 

Hippias, 66. 

Honoria, 442. 

Honorius, 414, 415. 

Hortensius, 143-180. 

Hosius, 266. 

Human institutions easily perverted, 
454. 


if. 


IMPERIALISM, 134, 1385; fatal to 
genius, 236; its crushing influence, 
237. 

Innocent, 446. 

Tonian philosopher, 67, 74, 77, 78. 

Ionic architecture, 115. 

Iranians, 32. 


J. 


JEROME, 282. 

Job, 75. 

Julia, 144. 

Julian family, 138. 


Jus Divinum principle, 445. 
Justina, 404. 
Justin Martyr, 263. 


Ke 


KARNAC, ruins of, 111. 


1B 


Laocoon, 120. 

Languages of Europe, 420. 

Lay baptism, 367. 

Leo the Great, 418-429; birth, 437; ele- 
vation, 435, 486; aims, 431; power, 
437; sermon, 438; persecutes the 
Manicheans, 438; excuse for so 
doing, 439; treatise on the Incar- 
nation, 441; beneficent labors, 442; 
establishment of power, 
445; grand schemes, 445; arrogant 
claims, 443; beneficent acts, 459; 
vicegerent of Almighty power, 452; 

the commencement of 


central 


his reign 
dark ages, 465. 
Lepidus, 198. 
Licinius, 251. 
Lilianus, 287. 
Limits of knowledge, 270. 
Lydia, 45-50. 
Lysippus, 95, 120. 


M. 


MADELEINE, 115. 

Magi, 34. 

Manual of Epictetus, 221. 

Manicheans, 327, 354, 366, 439; doc- 
trines, 855; morals, 355. 

Marcia, 218. 

Marcus Aurelius, 209-240; education, 
213; aim of his life, 222; piety, 225; 
persecution, 218; Meditations, 214, 
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219; loftiness of character, 224; 
state of empire under, 227-238; 
austere judgment of, 239, 

Marius, 139. 

Martyrdom, its effects, 246. 

Martyrs, 245. 

Martin, of Tours, 410. 

Mausoleum of Hadrian, 231. 

Maxentius, 251. 

Maximian, 251. 

Maximin, 251. 

Maximus, the emperor, 346, 403; the 
Stoic, 213. 

Medes, 41. 

Media, 42. 

Meletus, 91. 

Memorabilia of Xenophon, 95. 

Metaphysical distinction in theology, 
266, 270. 

Michael Angelo, 57, 105. 

Micon, 123. 

Middle Ages, their great ideas, 332. 

Milan, 320, 404. 

Milan, edict of, 260. 

Mill, John Stuart, 87. 

Minos, 85. 

Monastic vows, 248. 

Monica, 287, 353, 363. 

Moses, the, of Michael Angelo, 121. 

Mothers, influence of pious, 287. 

Mural decorations, 127. 


N. 


NABOPOLASSAR, 42. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 43. 
Narbonadius, 52. 
New Academy, 357. 
Nice, Council of, 281. 
Nicene Creed, 268. 
Nicomedia, 251. 
Niebuhr, 228. 
Nonna, 289, 


O. 


Opium 'theologicum, 303. 
Olympia, 102. 

Origen, 266. 

Ostrogoths, 401. 


Bs 


PAGANISM, its final suppression, 411. 

Paganism in the Church, 413. 

Pagan eloquence, 280. 

Pagan mythology, 85. 

Painting, ancient Grecian schools of, 
122; early progress, 123. 

Paintings, arcient, their value, 125; 
ideal beauty in, 123. 

Paley, 89. 

Papacy, foundation of, 447; adapted 
to the times, 457; supported by em- 
perors, 450. 

Parrhasius, 124. 

Pasargade, 59. 

Pascal, 80, 89, 205, 372. 

Paulina, 231. 

Pelagianism, its spread, 376. 

Pelagians, their diverse views, 380. 

Pelagius, 373, 374. 

Pericles, 66; age of, 66, 101. 

Persecution of Christians, 218, 244. 

Persia, 28-30. 

Persian art, 35; literature, 36. 

Persians, 31. 

Phaisalia, battle of, 163. 

Phidias, 97-132; period of Socrates, 
66; time and works of, 101; com- 
pared with Michael Angelo, 102; 
his statues of Zeus and- Minerva, 
102; absence of materials for his 
life, 103. 

Philosophy wedded to religion, 360. 

Plato, 65, 73, 80; on immortality, 47; 
dialogues of, 95. 

Platonism, 360. 
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Polygnotus, 123. 
Pompeii, 127. 
Pompey, 149, 186. 


Popes, false claims of the, 447; long 


in seizing temporal power, 460. 
Powers’ Greek Slave, 121. 
Pretorian guards, 239, 252. 
Praxiteles, 120. 

Preaching, its moral dignity, 298. 
Predestination, 378. 

Presbyter, 317, 318. 

Priests of antiquity, 281. 
Prodicus, 66. 

Propontis, 254. 

Protagoras, 66, 73. 
Protestantism, its thrift, 324. 
Providence, 84. 

Prytaneum, 93. 


Pulpit, its moral greatness, 281, 297. 


R. 


RmADAMANTHUS, 85. 
Rhodes, its statues, 230. 


Roman arts, 231; bishop claims pre- 


eedence, 446; bishop’s claims to 
pre-eminence, 434; Catholicism as a 
religion, 430; as a government, 430; 
charities, 234; constitution, 142; 
demagogues, 142, 230, 299, 390; 
disproportionate fortunes, 235; edi- 
fices, 231; elections, 142; empire, 
its external prosperity, 230, 299, 
390; divided, 250; fall, 422; justice, 
252, 235; life, its pleasure-seeking, 
292; literature, 236; monopolies, 
236; patricians, 156; professions, 
234, 237; Senate, 140, 141; its ha- 
tred of Cesar, 154; Senators, their 
vices, 154; slavery, 234, 411; soci- 
ety, time of Marcus Aurelius, 238; 
time of Scipio, 176; superstitions, 
235. 


Rome, delusions of, 395; its fall a ne- 
cessity, 421; prestige of, 433; sack 
by Alaric, 416; sack by Vandals, 
419, 


Sapor, 61. 

Sardis, fall of, 49. 

Sargon, 42. 

Saxons, 420. 

Scribes and Pharisees, 88. 

Sculpture, Indian, 118. 

Sects, all claim for themselves a di- 
vine origin to their form of govern- 
ment, 317. 

Secundus, 287. 

Servitude of the will, 380. 

Sextus of Cheronea, 213. 

Simonides, 73. 

Slavery at Rome, 234; continuance 
under Christianity, 411. 

Socrates, aims in philosophy, 75, 76; 
appearance, 68; conversation, 70; 
defects, 71; definitions, 74, 75; es- 
timation of physical science, 76; 
ethics, 79; friends, 73; habits, 68; 
peculiarities, 69; irony, 69; mental 
traits, 69; science, 76; youth, 67; 
his practical turn of mind, 83; as 
reformer, 86; virtuous life of, 87; 
resemblance to Christ, 88; a moral 
phenomenon, 87; persecution of, 90; 
charges against, 92; trial of, 93; 
defence of, 93; death of, 94; char- 
acter of, 94, 

Socratic trinity, 81; certitudes, 78; 
demons, 81; distinction between 
happiness and yirtue, 81; idea of 
courage, 83; of God, 85; the pas- 
sions, 83; of prosperity, 82; of tem- 
perance, 82. 

Solomon, 81. 

Sophia, Church of St., 304. 
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Sophists, 66, 71, 90. 
Spartacus, 144. 

Stilicho, £15. 

Stoical philosophy, 220. 
Style, an art, 127. 

Susa, 112; battle of, 252. 
Suevi, 420. 


Is 


TALFouRD, Serjeant, 283. 

Temples of Egypt and Assyria, 110. 

. Terentia, 178. 

Thales, 77. 

Thapsus, battle of, 164. 

Theocratic aspiration of the popes, 431. 

Theodatus, 291. 

Theodosian Code, 411. 

Theodosius, 342-389; in Spain, 394; 
his early success, 396; conquest of 
the Goths, 401; emperor, 396; his 
civil wars, 405; his reforms, 406; 
his toleration, 368; his suppression 
of Paganism, 411; severity of laws 
against Paganism, 410; establishes 
the Nicene creed, 410; his slaughter 
at Thessalonica, 413; penitence of, 
413; faults of, 413; death of, 414; 
character of, 895-414. 

Theophilus, of Alexandria, 305, 410. 

Theresa, Saint, 80. 

Thessalonica, 342. 

Thirty Tyrants, 91. 

Trajan, column of, 215. 


Treves, 321. 

Trinity, doctrine of, 262. 
Tullia, death of, 193. 
Turanians, 44. 


(Wi 


Uniry of the Church, 453, 468. 
Unity of God, 271. 
Uphilas, 409. 


We 


VALENS, 395. 

Valentinian, 320, 339, 404. 

Valentinian IJ., his celebrated decree, 
450. 

Vandals, 418; in Spain, 420. 

Varro, his gallery of paintings, 126. 

Venus of Praxiteles, 121. 

Verres, prosecution of, 180. 

Visigoths, 389. 

Vitruvius, 115. 


EXE 
XANTIPPE, 72. 
Xenophon, 79. 
Xerxes, 61. 

Z. 


ZEND-AVESTA, 31. 
Zenobia, 393. 
Zeuxis, 124. 
Zoroaster, 31. 
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SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS, 


From MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., 
Late President Williams College. 
“By grouping the events of history, in his Beacon Lights, around 
a series of great men, Dr, Lorp has placed those events in new 
lights and given them new interest—has, indeed, introduced a 
new method of studying them.” 


From NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
President Yale College. 

“Of the Beacon Lights of History, by the veteran and popular 
lecturer, I find the contents attractive for the brief and spirited 
sketches of distinguished characters—as the form and finish of 
the volumes are beautiful.” 


From President JULIUS H. SEELYE, D.D., 
Antherst College, Mass. 
“The brilliant genius of the author, with which I have long 
been familiar, shines as conspicuously from these pages as from 
the platform where he has been such a power.” 


From President JAMES B. ANGELL, 
University of Michigan. 

“One seems to hear again the sharp and stirring voice of the 
animated speaker sounding throygh these crisp and vigorous sen- 
tences. It cannot be doubted that Dr. Lorn, by giving these lec- 
tures in most of the cities and educational centres of the country, 
has incited many to the study of history in the broad and gener- 
ous spirit so characteristic of all his own work.” 


From President MARTIN B. ANDERSON, LL.D., 
University of Rochester, N. Y. 

“By his attractive style and felicity in illustration he has 
brought the salient events of general history and its most signifi- 
cant lessons within the reach of those who have neither the time 
nor capacity for extended investigation.” 


From President 8S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“Never perhaps has a public lecturer so covered the long range 
of history, and drawn after him through so many years the in 
terest and delight of cultivated audiences.” 


From President ANDREW D. WHITE, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
‘« By their delivery he has inspired large numbers of thoughtful 
oung men to historical study, and I fully believe that they will 
hive the same stimulating and inspiring effect now that they are 
published.” 


2 Czitical Opinions. 


From Rev. ALEX. 8S. TWOMBLEY, D.D., 
Bunker Hill, Boston, Mass. 

“*No work of its kind has ever been published of equai value 
to the public. For condensed historical statement and pictorial 
grouping of events in epochs, Dr. Lorp has no superior. The 
salient points in an era or career are grasped and portrayed with 
masterly skill. . . . . ‘The volumes are a library, and the 
personal force of the writer carries the reader on, enlisting his 
sympathies and captivating his imagination.” 


From Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 
President of Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
«“Worthy of the attention of all interested in the great events 
of the past and desirous of knowing the views of a clear, im- 
partial, able thinker relative to them and their influence on our 
institutions and the present advance in civilization.” 


From Rev. E. H. CAPEN, D.D., 
President of Tuft’s College, College Hill, Mass. 
“He ig not only a recognized authority on the subjects with 
which he deals, but he has treated them in a style of such bril- 
liancy as to give an added charm to them.” 


From Rev. A. A. MINER, D.D., 
Boston, Ifass. Late President of Tuft's College. 

“Dr. Lorp has the great merit, first of all, of making sure of 
his facts, rarely missing any phase of their relations; and in the 
second place, of discovering the subtle play of human motives, 
ambitions and character, giving therein not simply the ‘ philos. 
ophy of history,’ but the profoundest ethics of that philosophy.” 


From S. C. BARTLETT, LL. D., 
President Dartmouth College. : 
“Has skillfully fixed upon the great actors and epochs of history 
and presented them with great enthusiasm and attractiveness.” 


From Rev. W.S. TYLER, D.D., 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature, Amherst College. 

‘* He writes history as Plutarch did, both as an historian and a 
moralist, and unites more successfully than is often done the 
ethical with the artistic element. His title, Beacon Lights, ex. 
presses at once the true character and chief merit. of his work.” 


From Prof. CHARLES E. WEST, LL.D., 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Tt is a valuable Thesaurus of historical research, and should 
find a place in every public and private library. Dr. Lorp’s 
generalizations are admirable, his style lucid and fascinating.” 


Critical Opinions. 8 


From Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of New York. 

‘* Every one knows Dr. Jonn Lorp. His fifty years of his- 
torical study have been a practical benefit to thousands. He has 
the remarkable power of presenting the salient points of history 
a clear and strong light, forming pictures that can never fade from 
the mind.” 


From Rev. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

““There are several particulars in which the work has great 
merit. The sketches are exhaustive, embracing in each instance 
all the important events in the life and work of the subject. 
They are valuable as contributions to history ; for each subject is 
described in his relations to his time and his contemporaries. 
They are peculiarly rich in comparisons and analogies. Their 
worth is enhanced very greatly by the list of authorities given 
after each.” 


From Rev. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Recently of Presbyterian Memorial Church, New York City. 
“‘T consider Dr. Lorp unrivalled in his own field. He is facile 
princeps as a lecturer on historic characters.” 


From Rev. MORGAN DIX, D.D., 
Rectory of Trinity Church, New York. 
“‘T have for many years been an admirer of Dr. LorpD as a 
lecturer, and I consider his work in that department to have been 
full of benefit to the age.” 


From Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, D. D., 
Professor of Greek Language and Literature, University of Rochester. 
“The wide range which the anthor has gone over, his skillful 
selection of topics, the thoroughness of treatment, the philosophi- 
cal breadth of thought, and the brilliancy of the style, will com- 
bine to give to these volumes a great interest and make them 
welcome to all classes of readers.” 


From Rev. WM. M. BARBOUR, D.D., 
Chittenden Prof. of Divinity, Theol. Sem., Yale College. 
“For their expressed purpose as Beacon Lights of History I 
know nothing in our literature to equal these volumes.” 


From HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“Dr. Lorp has done well to publish his remarkable series of 
lectures before he is too old to give them the latest suggestions of 
thought and final touches of his pen. These lectures have been 
heard by tens of thousands of persons, and always with un- 
flageing interest. . . . . They should find a place wherever 
young people are secking knowledge: in families, schools and 
public libraries.” 


sl Critical Opinions. 


From Rev. FRANCIS S. PATTON, D.D., 
Prof. of Ecclesiastical Hist, Theol. Sem., Princeton College. 

«« These lectures take high rank. Many in this land owe their 
enthusiasm in the study of history to the inspiration derived from 
hearing Dr. Lorp. Many more, I hope, may acknowledge the 
same debt as the result of reading him in these volumes.” 


From Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

«The subjects chosen are truly representative and pivotal, and 
the Lectures on them are clear, vivid and inspiriting. Dr. Lorp 
has much of the Historica! Imagination, and his breadth of view 
enables him to discuss ably and sympathetically the various ques- 
tions which come under review.” 


From Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

«They are graphic, eloquent, wide in range, generally very 
just and discriminating. ~ . . . They give a fresh and useful 
impression of the variety, multiplicity, and the undecaying power 
of the personal and the general forces out of which our present 
civilization has come, and on which the hopes for its future de- 
velopment are largely based.” 


From Prof. WM. G. T. SHEDD, %.D., 
New York City. 

“There is a singular combination of instructiveness, compre- 
hensiveness and discrimination in these discourses, clothed in an 
animated and graceful style. The izfluence of the work is con- 
servative and upbuilding, ]ike history itself.” 


From Bev. CHAKLES H. HALL, D.D., 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T admire the author for a faculty that seems very rare—the 
clear-spoken devoutness of his study of history as a Christian 
man, coupled with a coolness of judgement, freedom from cant 
of all sorts, whether skentical or sectarian, and a resolute will 
to give to each ancient worthy his due.” 


From Hon. CHARLES E. PHELPS, LL.D., 
Judge of Supreme Court, Baltimore, Md. 

“He is an artist who individualizes epochs and personifies 
great movements. He clothes the dry bones of history with 
flesh and blood, and moulds its lessons into human form, color 
and expression. In analysis, in condensation, in the selection 
and arrangement of material, in judicious and discriminating 
statement, in graphic description, he shows the power and genius 
of a master.” 
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